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=) HERE are collectors of postage stamps 
ec and old coins; collectors of birds’ eggs 
& and rare porcelains, of Egyptian rouge 
<a) pots and oriental rugs, of autographs, of 
#4) Alice in Wonderland first editions. Al- 
rything, at one time or another, comes into a 
n—in proof of which, here at last is a col- 
of windmills. 
urtist of line and an artist of letters have con- 
to this hobby. Their passion for windmills has 
1 in a book. It is a romantic, almost a senti- 
', volume; and its enthusiasm is contagious. The 
Frank Brangwyn, R.A., and the author, Hayter 
n, have explored many lands in their “collecting” 
England, Holland, Sweden, Spain, Belgium, 
any and France have yielded up to them the most 
zing, and often the most melancholy, of their 
nill treasures. 
he author no doubt speaks, in his foreword to the 
for both the artist and himself, in making ex- 
ition of the hobby that has had other but less 
ough followers. “Man,” he says, “in his effort to 
ruess the forces of nature, has produced two beauti- 
| wind-drinking contrivances—the windmill and the 
ling ship. There is a beauty, individual and uncoun- 
citable, in every sailing ship and windmill, a charm 
ect and personal as the charm of a friend. 

“In spite of their solid bodies and mundane pur- 
oses, there is about both of them an indefinable spirit, 
mething elemental, fluid, other-worldly. A _ sailing 
lip traversing the ocean is to me as wonderful and 
ysterious as a meteor crossing the heavens, and 
indmill sails revolving against the blue and green 
f quiet lands arouse in me feelings as deep and 
ystical as those with which I regard the remote and 
hirling stars. 

“The sailing ship and the windmill are both essen- 
ally romantic creations; the one defying and thwart- 
g the ungovernable fury of the sea, the other stem- 
hing the tide of the mighty wind with its frail 
ngers.” 

The early pages of the book are devoted to data 
oncerning windmill history, with ponderous footnotes 

many tongues. But the rest is lyric prose, with 
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an occasional excursion into somewhat saccharine sen- 
timent and broad, Pantagruelian humor. 

From quoted authorities, modern and ancient, it is 
to be deduced that the windmill, contrary to quite 
prevalent belief, was not brought into Europe from 
the East by the Crusaders. Such mills, it is set forth, 
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were found very seldom, if ever, in the Near Orient, 
and were known in Europe before the Crusades. 

There are historical records of a windmill erected 
in a French convent in 1105. An abbey forest in 
Northamptonshire was entirely destroyed early in the 
twelfth century to provide windmill timber. There are 
many ecclesiastical records of the thirteenth century 
which refer to disputes over windmill tithes. In 1332 
Bartolomeo Verde built a windmill at Venice, and in 
1393 such a structure was erected in the city of Spires. 
Frankfort is known to have possessed one in the middle 
of the next century. 

Apart from flour milling, windmills have been used 
for centuries in Holland for draining the land. There 
are said to be upward of 2,000 of them. The only 
means the early Dutch had of keeping their land dry 
and under redemption from the sea was the windmill; 
“but now, of course, the steam pump has taken the 
place of the mill; for though the wind may be a power 
which is at man’s service free of charge, it is a 
whimsical friend that often refuses its service when 
it is most needed.” 

Their quest for picturesque old mills did not carry 
author and artist to all countries of the world where 
wind power is employed. Europe is the home of the 
windmill of romance. It is there that it has been 
most used in the grinding of grain. In Barbados there 
are mills of the old Dutch type, but they are used 
for crushing sugar cane. In Algeria there are a few 
windmills used for pumping water; in Cape Colony 
they are used most for watering stock; and the two 


mills on St. Helena do most of the island’s threshing. . 


SART AND ROMANCE OF THE WINDMILL 


The modern windmills of the Americas are too com- 
mon and prosaic, apparently, to warrant attention in 
this collection. Don Quixote, in present-day Argentina, 
or in the great plains region of the United States, 
would have been daunted by their numbers rather than 
by any such giant proportions as those of La Mancha. 
As for the Far East, the windmill is seldom seen. 
Superstition, which is concerned with the vindictive 
spirits of the air, prohibits them in China, though the 
author speaks of having seen a photograph of a Chi- 
nese windmill with a weird, bamboo skeleton, circular 
in shape, armed with strips of cloth to catch the wind. 
This, apparently, was for the pumping of water. 

There is, in an early chapter of the book, a learned 
dissertation upon windmill mechanics, and a discus- 
sion of the relative merits of the horizontal and verti- 
cal types. The former were early displaced by the 
latter, which appear to have been evolved into two 
general types. Of these, the Post, or German, mill 
is one in which the whole building that sustains the 
wind sails, shaft, and the machinery is supported upon 
a vertical post or column, upon which it revolves at 
will when actuated by a lever. These mills were lim- 
ited in their size, and the manual labor their turning 
to the wind implied led to their effectual abandonment 
when the Dutch, or Tower, mills had been made auto- 
matic in their regulation. In the latter only the head, 
cap, or dome of the building, with the shaft which it 
contains, revolves. 

The following description of a Post mill is quoted 
from Peter Barlow, F.R.S: 

“One end of the wind shaft has a bearing on the 
beam of the framing of the mill, and the other is 
supported in a similar way by a beam; the part of the 
shaft outside the mill is larger, and made square, and 
has two square holes or mortises through it, into which 
the whips or arms of the sails are fitted and made 
fast by wedges. The wheel, which is termed the brake- 
wheel, is attached to the wind-shaft; it has a rim of 
wood on its circumference, termed the brake, one end 
of which is attached to a fixed part of the mill, and 
the other, by means of an iron rod, to a lever; so that, 
by pressing down on the end of the lever, the brake 
is made to bind upon the circumference of the wheel, 
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and thereby produce such a resistance that the mill 
may be at any time stopped. 

“The lower floor of the mill is made to receive 
the post upon which the mill is turned round to face 
the wind. This post is a very strong tree, which is 
held perpendicularly by fixing it upon the middle of 
two long timbers, which form a large cross upon the 
ground, and which constitute the base of the whole 
mill. The post is secured in its vertical position by 
four oblique braces which extend from the ground 
across to the middle of it; leaving 10 or 12 feet of the 
upper part, which is made round, clear from the 
obstruction of the braces. This round part of the 
post rises up through the middle of the lower cham- 
ber, in ‘the floor of which a circular collar is formed 
to the exact diameter of the post. At the other end 
of the post is a pivot or gudgeon, which enters into a 
socket fixed to one of the strongest beams in the 
middle of the upper floor; this beam must necessarily 
be very strong, as it has to sustain the whole weight 
of the erection. In this way the mill is made to turn 
freely upon the pivot, while the collet in the lower 
floor serves to keep it steady and in a vertical position. 

“There is a ladder for the purpose of ascending to 
the mill: it is. united by joints to the back of the 
framing, and has a rope fastened to the lower end, 
which passes in an inclined direction into the mill, so 
that, by a lever or pulley, it can be raised at pleasure 
clear of the ground, The ladder thus raised serves 
as a lever for turning the mill around, which is usually 
done by manual labor: sometimes, however, more force 
is necessary, and a small capstan is provided, to draw 
a rope attached to the end of the ladder. This capstan 
is movable, and can be fastened at pleasure to any 
of the posts which are fixed in the ground for the 
purpose. When the mill is by these means placed in 
the desired direction, the ladder is let down to the 
ground; and, its position being the opposite side to 
that of the sails, it serves not only for ascent, and to 
keep the mill steady in position, but acts as a stay to 
resist the tendency of the wind to overturn it—an 
occurrence which sometimes happens in mills of this 
description.” 

The charm of this volume does not lie, however, 
upon its technical side. Both artist and author are 
much more at home with impressionistic matter that 
goes more decoratively into line and more gracefully 
into word. The artist clothes his old mills with a halo 
of romance, and the author breathes into them a human 
element. This not only results in a certain personifica- 
tion, but brings into view miller as well as mill. One, 
in the mind of the author, is in a sense inseparable 
from the other. 

Miller, however, has nearly always vanished, and it 
is an unromantic heir who possesses the fragments of 
old grist mill grandeur. In any case, each sentimental 
journey of the author to the scene of a mill is put 
into some dramatic, human setting of the moment. 

It was through “an old man under the window, a 
notable and tragic figure,” that he learned the tale 
of the mill at Barking. “A shock of white hair cov- 
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ered the noble, toil-lined face, and his twisted limbs 
and the two sticks between his knees told their own 
tale. He was paralyzed.” 

This was the old Wellington Mill, which had stood 
since 1815, the year of Waterloo. Its name was cut 
in gray stone and set in a brick base. “At that time 
the Wellington Mill was a conspicuous landmark on 
the road between East Ham and Barking. Its owner 
prospered in spite of competition with the Abbey 
water mill, at Barking Creek, which had been worked 
since the time of Henry VIII, ostensibly for the benefit 
of the poor. The mill was a sound, workmanlike 
affair in those days. Its pitch pine body stood upon 
a red brick base, and its cap was of Spanish chestnut. 
It measured 70 feet from base to cap, and the sails 
had a span of 13 yards. It worked four pairs of 
stones: three pairs for wheat, and one pair for cattle 
corn.: The flour was sent all over London, to bakers 
in the city and to fashionable pastry cooks in the 
West End.” 

The mill had remained in the same family since 
1815, and the old man regarded its skeleton with much 
the same feeling as he might the bones of an ancestor. 
“He told me of anxious days of longing for so much 
as a ‘breath, and of other days when some mad god 
juggled with the earth on the end of his blowpipe. 
But, wind or no wind, there was always work to be 
done: stones to be dressed, sails to be repaired, corn 
to be drawn up and stored in the bins.” 

But the mill today stood out “black and stark 
among the half-ruined greenness of the Barking Road, 
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a monument of defiant, desperate impotence—the grim 
anatomy of a Titan that in the fullness of its strength 
ground 100 sacks of wheat weekly, besides grinding 
most of the cattle corn for neighboring farmers; now 
reduced by the elements and the changing fashions 
of man to cutting occasional sacks of chaff with the 
aid of an electric dynamo!” 

This innocuous ineptitude was, as a rule, the un- 
happy state of most of the mills to which the author 
made pilgrimage. The one at Ramsgate was even 
more melancholy than this. It had been turned into 
a garage. This leads to the philosophy that “whoever 
goes tilting windmills must be prepared for surprises. 
There is no niche for them in this world of steam and 
oil, neither is there, so far as I know, one of those 
amazing societies with a suite of plush offices whose 
business it is to restore and protect them. And per- 
haps the reason for this neglect may be found in the 
fact that windmills are in nature essentially demo- 
cratic. The old castles have their seneschals, the old 
forests their keepers, supported by moneys that are 
always forthcoming when any aristocratic hulk, left 
stranded by the sea of Time, is in danger of falling to 
pieces. But windmills are the old laboring men; and 
mankind in general is not very much interested in 
laborers who are too old to work, or whose labor is 
now a homely antiquity. So these tired and broken 
grinders of grain are left to rot in ignoble fashion 
about the countryside, assailed by winds that were 
their souls aforetime, and mocked by gorping stars 
that once danced high, inscrutable dances between their 
whirling sails.” 
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There are humiliations, however, more crye| 
neglect. This was the lot of the Ramsgate mill, 
“a lovely affair whose frail lattice sails were yj 
to homeward bound sailormen approaching the har! 
For nearly 300 years it was such a landmark. 
dry rot set in, the sails were removed, and then 
cap and part of the body were torn off by a 4 


than 
once 
Sible 
or.” 
But 
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orm, 


The stones were sent to India for the grinding of 


rice. Today the lower floor is a garage, wit} 
exterior decorated with “patches of divers-¢) 
posters advertising matches, and dog cakes, 
knows what!” Two other floors remain, “so 
and damaged that ascent is fraught with 

bones.” The author took the risk, with nothiny 
than a sad heart to pay. All was chaos withi) 
tered floors, pieces of sails, smashed bins an 
ments of stones. 
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The mill at Winchelsea was built on frail, {+ )inine 
lines. It reminded the pilgrim “collector” of “a re- 


spectable old woman whose dress has been ; 
and mended until very little of the original | 
It was built 250 years ago by the Grey Fr 
the purpose of supplying the neighboring mo: 
with flour. Until 20 years ago it ground co 
wheat for the village corn chandler’s shop. 

At the end of an old wooden pier at Little! 
there was a mill, more than two centuries 0! 
“a strong, forceful personality, tragic in 
There was about it “a warrior air, a subtle so: 
that speaks of battles and forced marches, of 
choly bivouacs under stormy moons; it is ma 
unceasing travail and by fierce joys that lea 
like sword-cuts.” 

There was little to be learned from the Ca 
of Keston about the mill at that place. \W 
thirst had been partly assuaged he was of the 
that it was over a thousand years old, and tha 
been- built by Queen Elizabeth after the Gr 
of London! 

As for the mill at Whitstable, upon a heig!i! 
the town, it was “a graceful old lady, sheltere: 
the cares of the world, quietly knitting stockin; 
four giant pins.” After 100 years of toil : 
enjoying a serene old age under the kindly car: 
artist. There was a conservatory in one corne! 
grinding stones were gone, but their places ha: 
taken by lithographic stones, and on one floo1 
was an artist’s press. 

The mill at Crowborough, in Sussex, towered 
the pleasant and frivolous modernity of the high s 
“with a cynical grin on its rubicund, weather-!. 


face, and one hardly knows whether the black ‘: 


of tar which stream from beneath the cap are i 
of defiance or despair. There is nothing soft 
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feminine about this mill: it is hard and unlovely, a1 
it wins one by its sheer brick force, its barbaric co 
oring, and its tyrannical domination of the neiz 


borhood.” 


(Continued on page 801.) 
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know he’s bin in a fight. 





“There was a speakin’ over to the 
schoolhouse the other night,” said 
Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
oller Mills, ‘tan’ a orator from up 
o the legislature was tellin’ how the 
farmers had got the iron heel of 
monopoly settin’ on their throats, 
luntil finally Uncle Joe Grandby, havin’ 
about all he could stand, riz up an’ 
emitiw le 2 says right out, ‘Looky here, anybody that 
says I got a iron heel on my neck is a dang liar an’ ef 
« Yany body tries to put one there I'll bet him six bits he'll 
My judgment is that ef a feller'Il 
«oar out plow shares in the hills instead of pants on cracker 
toxes his neck ain’t goin’ to have nothin’ but sunburn on 

an’ iron heel orators will mostly have to go back to work. 

anybody wants to join me goin’ home, I’m startin’. 
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TEMPORARY 


te | OULD be opposed to the McNary- 
iaugen bill if it were not both an 
ere*vency and a temporary law.” 

jius the mayor of Minneapolis, now 
a candidate for the governorship of Min- 
nesvia, a few days ago publicly excused 
his port of the bill; thus many of its 
advorutes, at this last moment in the 
congressional battle, are trying to jus- 
tify its glaring absurdities: it is “only 
tem) rary.” 

ihe highwayman who blackjacks his 
victim might equally well say: “That’s 
all right, he won’t die; it’s only tem- 
porary.” The bank clerk who quietly ar- 
ranges for himself a “temporary” and 
unrecorded loan from the bank’s assets 
is, of course, doing nothing wrong, be- 
cause he intends to pay it back in time— 
if he can. 

During the war there was a “tem- 
porary” fixing of wheat prices for the 
specific, and at that time wholly justified, 
purpose of stimulating production; the 
prices vanished four years ago, but the 
distress which has resulted from them is 
with us today. So with the McNary- 
Haugen bill; it is indeed “temporary” in 
the single sense that the utmost possible 
good it can do is definitely limited to a 
relatively short period, whereas the in- 
jury it will inevitably inflict on the wheat 
grower is bound to go on for years there- 
after. 

'his plea of the measure’s “tempo- 
rary” nature is the last defense of its 
supporters, brought face to face with the 
erim fact of government price fixing. 
They cannot indorse the principle, so they 
hedge by arguing that what is perma- 
nently bad may be temporarily good. It 
was a “temporary” measure which cre- 
ated the present emergency; the only 
possibility of real relief lies in a per- 
manent policy. The blunder of seven 
years ago was apparently a military ne- 
cessity; the blunder which is proposed 
today is utterly without justification or 
excuse. It is like offering a man con- 
demned to thirty days in the workhouse 
the option of a month’s stay of sentence 
to be followed by the certainty of a year 
in state prison. 

Within a few days the House of Rep- 


resentatives will probably vote on the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. Only a few of its 
members actuaily believe in government 
price fixing; most of those who will vote 
in favor of the measure will do so on 
the excuse that it is “temporary.” There 
is still time to brand this final error for 
exactly what it is. There is still time— 
though not much—for individuals and 
associations to telegraph to their repre- 
sentatives and senators how they regard 
a programme in which the only “tempo- 
rary” features are the alleged and doubt- 
ful benefits. Concerning the permanent 
effects of government price fixing, let the 
farm value of wheat since 1919 speak 
for itself. 


AGAIN THE “A. B. C.” PLAN 


ROM many millers in all sections 

come reports of increased use of the 
so-called “A. B. C.” plan of keeping a 
check on the character of flour business 
being done. Scores of millers are find- 
ing it a simple method of maintaining a 
constant and current survey of the prof- 
itable or nonprofitable state of their 
trade by way of forecast of the more ac- 
curate accounting which comes with their 
periodical balances. 

The “A. B. C.” plan is so simple that 
many millers are disposed at first glance 
to question its value. Yet, in spite of its 
childlike simplicity of operation, it exerts 
a very definite effect upon the kind and 
quality of flour orders booked. This can 
be testified to by many substantial and 
clear thinking millers who have tried it 
out of mild curiosity and continue its use 
because of its proved merit. 

To use the plan requires nothing more 
than looking the price named in each 
order, or contemplated booking, squarely 
in the face and classifying it according 
to the following definitions: 

Class A—Business showing an honest, 
undoubted milling profit. 

Class B—Business showing an appar- 
ent profit, but which may, by changes in 
wheat and feed price conditions or mill 
activity, turn out as a loss. 

Class C—Business done on a “buyer’s 
market” and in which the miller knows 
thesmargin does not equal his conversion 
and selling cost. 


That is all there is to it,—a simple and 
accurate barometer created by sorting 
out the orders and keeping a careful eye 
trained on the size of the three heaps. 
In the “A” record there is satisfaction 
and proof that all is well; in the “B” 
record there is warning of a curve ahead; 
the appearance of “C” business is a 
threat of disaster, the grave warning 
“Stop, You May Lose.” 

Theoretically, there should be no “C” 
class business. Actually few millers 
escape the occasional temptation to tide 
over a dull period by an attempt to keep 
the plant in operation. So long as this 
is merely occasional, the danger may be 
slight. Forewarned is forearmed. Clas- 
sification of sales gives warning. It is 
simple, direct, effective. It is worth try- 
ing by every miller. 


COBURN OF KANSAS 


| THE death last week of F. D. 
Coburn, for twenty years secretary of 
the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 
that state lost her most distinguished and 
useful citizen and the millers of the 
Southwest their greatest and _ truest 
friend. To “Coburn of Kansas” they owe 
a debt which never can be too fully ac- 
knowledged nor in any degree repaid. 
Yet the great part which Mr. Coburn 
played in the development of wheat 
growing and milling in the Southwest is 
little known to a majority of millers of 
that section. 

Twenty-five years ago, when Kansas 
was just beginning to take rank as a 
great wheat state, the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington had accumu- 
lated in the personnel of its numerous 
bureaus an unequaled collection of 
theorists, whose chief ambition was to 
overturn existing methods of farming and 
create a new wonder world under their 
personal and professorial direction. Un- 
der leadership of James Wilson, of Iowa, 
Secretary of Agriculture, a substantial 
part of their activities was directed 
against the production of standard bread 
wheats and the exploitation of freak va- 
rieties brought from other countries or 
developed on experimental tracts. 

The chief attack was directed against 
the Northwest, whose farmers were 
urged to grow durum and other wheat 
varieties instead of continuing the pro- 
duction of the standard bread wheats 
which had won fame for the fields of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas and had 
enabled the millers of that territory to 
command the world’s flour markets. How 
well the faddists at Washington succeed- 
ed is unhappily told in the story of de- 
creased bread wheat production in the 
last decade. 

That the same destructive force failed 
of similar success in the Southwest was 
wholly due to the prompt and vigorous 
action of Secretary Coburn. He unhesi- 
tatingly took the stand that what millers 
did not want to grind farmers should not 
grow. Since the demand of millers was 
for the standard turkey variety of hard 
winter wheat, the business of the farmer 
was to produce that kind of wheat and 
no other. Under severe fire from the 
Washington group of desk farmers, he 
banned their activities from the state of 
Kansas and told the wheat growers of 
the Southwest to continue to seed their 
fields with standard bread wheat. Coburn 
and the Kansas farmers won, and the 
government theorists lost. 

Always a student of milling and an at- 
tentive reader of this publication, “to 
learn what.the miller wanted,” Mr. Co- 
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burn frequently expressed his approval 
of its stand against the spread of freak 
wheat propaganda. Once he knew what 
the miller required for production of 
flour, he knew what knowledge to pass 
on to the farmer. He put no faith in 
trick crops, agricultural adventures and 
short cuts to farming success. He be- 
lieved in standards; that was his faith, 
and to that faith he remained ever 
stead fast. 

There was never anything devious about 
Mr. Coburn. What he believed he de- 
clared, and what he declared the farmers 
accepted as truth. As the years of his 
life were devoted to their welfare, so in 
his death he leaves them a priceless her- 
itage of agricultural common sense. 
Coburn of Kansas has a fitting memorial 
in an empire of ten million acres of hon- 
est wheat growing where, but for his con- 
viction and his courage, there might to- 
day be waste and failure. 





HE HAD ‘A HAT 

N& long ago, in a thriving Illinois 

city, there was an enterprising gen- 
tleman who bought and sold feed. For 
a short time he purchased feed when it 
was cheap and sold it when it was a little 
higher, the result being that he was a 
prosperous and highly respected business 
man. One day, however, he made a 
grievous mistake in consulting his alma- 
nac, or else his private astrologer was 
laid up with concussion of the brain; 
anyhow, he bought his customary car or 
two of feed, and the price went down. 
This is what a kind friend wrote to the 
mill: a 

“A member of the board of trade 
brought suit against him on a contract, 
and in answer to this suit he filed a 
statement that all he owned was an office 
desk valued at fifteen dollars, so that I 
am inclined to think you will have to 
charge this off.” 

This statement of assets, though de- 
pressingly complete from the miller’s 
standpoint, omits one essential item: the 
worthy gentleman, whose present habitat 
is unknown, certainly had a hat. There- 
in he kept his office fixtures, his files, his 
memoranda of sales, his bank book and 
his brains; beneath its kindly shelter he 
sat and did business. It followed him 
like Mary’s lamb; wherever he might 
chance to be, there likewise was all his 
office paraphernalia. 

The desk valued at fifteen dollars has 
probably been left behind; each creditor 
is freely entitled to one of its drawers 
or a part of the roll top, at his option. 
But the hat has gone. More than that, 
it is doubtless doing business today, ex- 
tending its magic over a small but select 
circle of willing sellers. It is buying 
feed, or any other commodity it can pur- 
chase without immediate payment. Per- 
haps it is prospering, for the moment, 
or perhaps it is already considering its 
next migration. 

The moral of this pathetically true 
story is very simple: for the miller, it is 
that all flour or feed buyers who have 
no other visible assets should be required 
to surrender their hats on acceptance of 
their orders, same to be returned in good 
condition on payment of drafts; for buy- 
ers, it is that while there is a hat, there 
is still hope. And if the milling industry 
should ever be called upon to prove its 
altruism and its love of unfortunate hu- 
manity, it can always say, proudly and 
truthfully, that it has every year con- 
tributed thousands of dollars to support 
the class of improvident optimists whose 
offices are in their hats. 
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sas with comparisons, in barrels: : 
New Yorx, N. Y.—Market conditions Penrseuee Wannte ot May 12 May 13 
are unchanged. Minneapolis penne pene oa SES ane 7 
PuitapetpHia, Pa—Flour is quiet, THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY St. Paul ....-.. 12,849 9.507 12500 0 of 
LAI “tie uluth-Superior 12,99 8,090 21.665 17'65) ai 
but amis ore qenccaly pee | 7 H. J. Parraineer, President and Rosert E. Sreriinc, Chairman of the Milwaukee ..... 3,800 4,000 6 " 509 al 
tained. Millfeed is dull and weak. . ’ Board of Directors - } 
" y ww — ines reasurer ae 235,102 224,302 279 79 anc to 
an ee, Sas. i yh fie wg W. C. Nicnots, Vice President Rosert T. Bearry, Secretary Outside milis*. .188;814 202,631 160 1. 4 si) ea 
. sale: “te 
ly light. Prices show no material change. Directors—The Officers and A. H. Bartey, Henry A. Bettows Ag’gate sprg..418,916 426,933 439 a { 
Millfeed is slow. and WaLTER QuACKENBUSH St. Louis ...... 23,200 28,800 30 29°60 fro 
r , St. Louist ..... 43,200 41,200 33 27.850 po! 
Miwavuker, Wis.—Mills report an in- Main Office: 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota Buffalo ........ 123,988 138,196 100,11) 13071 Mc 
-reasing b of small orders for a : . ie Rochester ..... 5,650 56,200 7 
croaemg numocr Cable Address: ‘‘PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS Chicago ....... 37,000 37,000 18 104 
prompt shipment, although trade volume Kansas City.... 84.100 75.771 Th 
remains abnormally small. Prices are BRANCH OFFICES Kansas Cityt... 246,666 253,163 2 an 
unchanged and firm. Rye flour is quiet Evrorray—C. F. G. Raikes, 59 Mark Lane, London, E. C., England. age ~ 36197 22'808 To 
at unchanged prices. Millfeed is inac- Canapa—A. H. Bailey, 1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto, Ontario. Galina ......0+. 14,800 15,258 rat 
tive, but steadier. 442 Grain Exchange Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Ss alata soaee SSeee ins 
Cotumsvus, On1o.—Some improvement Eastern—Walter Quackenbush, 23 Beaver Street, New York. Toledel ....... 57,540 76,081 Mi 
is noted in demand for flour. Few sales Curcaco—Arthur S. Purves, 108 South La Salle Street, Chicago, II. Indianapolis ... 6,164 5,487 tra 
are reported for forward shipment, the Sournwest—Robert E. Sterling, 231 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. me rg RE poy rg usi 
trade generally holding off. Prices are Centra States—W. H. Wiggin, 543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. sete . 20,668 23,810 25. 
unchanged. Shipping instructions on Paciric Coast—W. C. Tiffany, 600 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. Tacoma ....... 25,347 27,204 13, wh 
old contracts are coming in very satis- Sr. Lovis—W. G. Martin, Jr., 215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. PERCENTAGES OF ACTIV: ex] 
factorily. Feed is slow; prices un- —___— The following table shows the pr «ntages sae 
e oO e ( 
changed. | EDITORIAL STAFF cus Selena Uae Geintion of kets wake sp 
Battimore, Mpo.—Flour drags along in ; F i adnan af tae Ge Genaeted bo Tee ‘ 
the same old rut, with buyers patiently Rosert E. Srersine, Editor Henry A. Bettows, Associate Editor Sa an te aes eoeeee ee : 
waiting for the bottom to drop out of Carrout K. Micnener, Managing Rosert T. Beatty, Northwestern time schedule, operating six days week: 01 
the market. Except for a little soft Editor Editor May May 13 
— clear for an is “1 Grorce E. Graves, Artist ueiaiiieetiie Maat May 10 19 1923 
ading in any quarter. Feed is nomi- Se = ipl 52 38 - . 
nal eaity and lifeless. All quotations The Northwestern Miller maintains Regular Staff Correspondents Duluth-Superior .. 36 22 4s - 
are unchanged. | at the following points: ha : 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—There is no change Amsterdam, Holland Havana, Cuba Philadelphia, Pennsylvania pes sl 
in flour quotations or demand. Trade Fo ee ton enya oe a an erase spring. 4s a1 . 3 KE 
is generally sluggish, although larger Baltimore, Maryland Leipzig, Germany Rochester, New York St. Louist ........ 49 47 § n 
bakers are buying comparatively small Barcelona, Spain Liverpool, England St. Louis, Missouri Buffalo .... <a 83 ( 
, a we. ‘ Belfast, Ireland London, England Salina, Kansas Rochester . 30 28 4 d 
lots for June shipment. Shipping m- Boston, Massachusetts Los Angeles, California San Francisco, California Chicago ... <x a 92 / 63 H 
structions are difficult to obtain. Mill- Budapest, Hungary Melbourne, Australia San Juan, Porto Rico Kansas City....... 55 50 ‘ $1 . 
feed continues in about the same posi- Buenos Aires, Argentina Memphis, Tennessee Santiago, Chile Kansas Cityt...... 49 51 F 54 in 
* : Buffalo, New York Milwaukee, Wisconsin Seattle, Washington ne awe 61 17 f £0 \ 
tion. Prices are unchanged. Chicago, Ilinois Mobile, Alabama Shanghai, China St. Joseph ........ 49 48 F . 
Sr. Louis, Mo—The flour market is Columbus, Ohio Montreal, Canada Tokio, Japan ill a 37 38 { 63 
, : : "7 Denver, Colorado Nashville, Tennessee Toledo, Ohio RS oi en 50 48 i m 
very dull. There is practically no busi- Duluth, Minnesota New Orleans, Louisiana Toronto, Canada I ce cela 62 5 40 fé 
ness in a car lot way. Export demand Edmonton, Canada New York City, New York Vancouver, Canada MEER cay. cc 60 52 ‘ 9 . 
is entirely lacking, and domestic sales Evansville, Indiana Norfolk, Virginia Washington, D. C. Indianapolis ...... 31 27 { 3 f¢ 
. ¢ 7 ° 7 Glasgow, Scotland Ogden, Utah Wichita, Kansas Nashville** ....... 50 49 j 60 
are light and mostly for mixed cars or Great Falls, Montana . Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Winnipeg, Canada Portland, Oregon... 41 40 94 ne 
less than car lots. The millfeed mar- Omaha, Nebraska he” lies sat * 39 45 me 
ket is weaker, and demand very quiet. suiipieinaacansnmaiiin PROMS scsssseees 40 48 2 ] ie 
Nominal quotations on flour and feed MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT Me 41 a - < 
are unchanged. Henry Hany, Superintendent *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa m out- ti 
Boston, Mass.—There is still consider- seiiteiteteinsnitillcaaniie side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
able pressure to sell on the —_ of SUBSCRIPTION PRICE “mde of S: Louis ti 
spring and hard winter wheat millers, , ‘ ‘ ? Wieer ae te aneee of southwestern 
but ieoend for all grades is very slow. United States, its possessions, Cuba and Canada: mills outside of Kanees City, but inc! sive of rh 
Prices are openly unchanged, but con- TWO DOLLARS per Year. Elsewhere: FOUR DOLLARS per Year. [ * Wichita, Salina, Omaha 1 St diy 
cessions of 10@1l5c are quietly made. Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per Year. {Flour che beanie atates wile, te- " 
Millfeed is held steady, with moderate Invariably in Advance. Single Copies Ten Cents. cluding those of Toledo. : 
inquiry. Wheat feeds are held about oe PR Fo gs southeastern m ~- de 
25c higher, Other feeds are unchanged. Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, Minnesota, as mail matter of the second class. bd . pu 
. . . Copyright, 1924, by The Miller Publishing Company. dit 
Cuicaco, Inn.—Flour prices are prac- se a FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVE\IENT the 
tically unchanged. No improvement - The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly advertise Estimates by Russel)’s Commercia! News, 
noticeable in demand. Some buyers are irresponsible or untrustworthy concerns based on the methods employed by \. L 
beginning to ask for new crop prices, Russell Curing his Eeevien 98 statint so 
but mills are not inclined to quote. Di- cake Maatieenene "uiller, ne indeed 
rections are coming in at a fair rate. States flour production and the flo and 
The feed market is a little firmer. De- : : : wheat movement for the period from ‘uly 1 ret 
a " rocess actually in successful operation, business has grown to considerable pro- A E i, 
mand for May feed is improving, and enh a test ‘on to have cae made portions and a and with a ver Q Sa Seer hey sae Ht, 
there is also some buying of June, July within a very few days. There is no being able to better serve their customers Flour production, bbis— | th 
and August feed by eastern houses. Lin- doubt, however, that his work will be and insure better handling of many mat- April 20-26 .......... 2,130 2,050 1,821 - 
seed oil meal is also in better demand, carried on to completion, and that his ters, it was decided to have a repre- Sily teiay Beer eeee Py eye i 
and prices are around $38 ton. family will benefit largely from his sentative right on the ground. Flour, July 1-May 3, ale Gr 
notable invention. The Suede Terminal Warehouses op- bbis— a sie in 
DEATH OF SPAIN’S CHIEF The educational work of Senor Lam- erate and manage over 1,200,000 square PixPorte ------------. 15,409 18,200 Oc - 
paya began early in his brief life—he feet of warehouse buildings, erected and wheat, July 1-May 3, pa 
FLOUR MILLING EDUCATOR _iived less than 40 years. Without any located especially for merchandise stor- _ bus— : oo a” 
assistance whatever, and sustained sole- age. The Middle West, West and South- ee from are ogee Hed 
Barcerona, Spain, April 23.—The ly by his own enthusiasm and his blind west hold out great possibilities, and jmports |..........°! 26300 17000 *24 = 
death is announced in Madrid of Ruperto faith in the merit of the undertaking, he through the use of this company’s high Ground by mills...... 516,900 512,200 4 »,S00 
Lampaya, director of Spain’s milling conceived and brought to fruition the grade waomeasing and distributing fa- peat stocks, May 3, 
school. His loss to the milling industry idea of a national school of milling. His cilities they should attract a e Geel. ds tcemietie ........ 54,930 46,408 - 
is great, for there are few, if any, in efforts were launched against general in- of new business.- Many commodities, like At country elevators, : 
Spain capable of taking his place. He difference, but it was a final success. flour, sugar, seed, feed, milk, etc., are auile O25 i tranatt. 0,570 63,064 Spi 
was recognized as an authority on the The school was based upon the corre- stored and reshipped on the through rate, Sp 
technic of flour milling, and was fre- spondence principle, and its course of making it very convenient for eastern EXPORTS FROM SOUTHERN RUs-!A Spi 
quently called upon to settle points of instruction was founded upon a monu- firms to hold their goods in Chicago and Exports of grain from Russi: are 5 
dispute or of doubt for the Spanish mental work of 10 volumes entitled “A Kansas City, from which points immedi- now under strict state contract. T° in- Ha 
milling fraternity. His advice and col- Course in Milling.” This work deals in ate delivery can be made and a saving of stitution of state grain inspector. has nip 
laboration had even been sought by 4 masterly and scholarly manner with freight expense realized. been re-created for the purpose of :on- oe 
North American machinery manufactur- the entire subject of technical milling. Distribution of pool cars is becoming trolling the quality of all cereals and Sof 
ers in the matter of developing a special Feperico Montacup CasTeLLano. more popular, and this is one of the im- pte g exported. Each car of gr" 15 Ry 
process for washing wheat in salt water. portant functions performed by this con- examined by a state grain inspector. who Ry 
Senor Lampaya was devoted enthusi- OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE cern. It operates two large, modern issues a certificate of identification «nd 
astically during the later years of his Curcaco, I11.—The Crooks Terminal warehouses in Chicago, and several in classification. When a car of gr is Spi 
life to the study of a new process which Warehouses, Chicago and Kansas City, Kansas City, and is in a position to about to be discharged at the dock. the Ha 
seems to promise a veritable revolution have established an office at New York rent lofts, with offices, enabling firms to ain is examined once more to see ‘hat Sof 
in the milling art. He had announced City. Space has been secured in the establish branches without permanent it agrees with the original certi' ‘ate Ste 
only recently that the process was in a Woolworth Building, and Gordon Ross, real estate investment, eliminating the obtained as a result of the first exan 4 Fic 
state of experimentation in a certain recently connected with the Pacific Mail expense of maintaining an or, tion. tion. The railroad waybill weight i- 2 = 
Spanish milling plant, which had been Steamship Co., and prior to which time This, with the other accom tions of- cepted less 3 poods (108 Ibs) per «ar 


equipped to grind wheat by an abso- 
lutely new method. Unfortunately he 
did not live long enough to see this 


he was traffic manager for the Nestles 
Food Co., has been appointed manager of 
the new office. concern’s eastern 


fered by this company, should be. an 
attraction for eastern firms. 
S. O. Wznwer. 


load of 1,000 s (16 metric tons) 
when grain is delivered from ca t? 
vessel. 
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amy 710UR RATES REDUCED DEPARTMENT OF TRADE 
UTPUT. BY CANADIAN RAILWAYS PROMOTION FOR BAKERS 
ce eee eer= | THE WEEK IN MILLING | sacomsncrss coun 
we weeks, That Is Expected to Benefit Mill- Flour production for the week of May 11-17 represented about half ee ee a 


capacity operation, with little change from the week before. In percentage 
of output to capacity, the spring wheat mills reported a slight gain, from 
41 per cent to 43; the Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter wheat 
mills were unchanged, at 51 per cent, and the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft 
winter wheat mills showed a distinct gain, from 52 per cent to 60. The 
Buffalo output dropped from 83 per cent to 75; this week grinding has 
begun in the new Pillsbury Buffalo mill, which brings Buffalo’s weekly 
capacity above 200,000 bbls. Southeastern mills showed a one point gain, 
reporting 50 per cent; the mills of the St. Louis district dropped two 
points, to 44 per cent. The north Pacific Coast mills likewise reported a 
two point loss, to 42 per cent of capacity. 

+ * * 


Demand for flour has shown a slight improvement, with prices firm, 
and quotations for patents and straights on May 20 averaging about 5c per 
bbl above those of a week ago. The increase has been due less to the wheat 
market, which has been no more than steady, than to the continued weak- 


Curcaco, Irt.—A meeting of the board 
of governors of the American Bakers’ 
Association was held at the institute 
headquarters, Chicago, May 14. A fea- 
ture of the standing committee reports 
was that given by A. L. Taggart, chair- 
man publicity and advertising commit- 
tee. He stated there was increasing de- 
mand from the membership for data 
and information relative to sales promo- 
tion and advertising. 

The toast campaign had been very ef- 
fective, he said, and it had been esti- 
mated that fully 1,000,000 toasters had 
been sold as a result. Another feature 
was the development of “bread and” ad- 


M ers’ Export Trade 
ty 12 May 13 
23 192 Toronto, Ont.—By order of the board 
; 248,415 of railw ay commissioners for Canada the 
&5o railway companies of this country have 
4,500 reduced flour rates from Ontario points 
to Montreal, Quebec and the Atlantic 
seé board. 
“ Under this order the rate to Montreal 
from Lake Huron and Georgian Bay 
ports such as Goderich, Midland, Port 
MeNicoll and Port Colborne is 17%c per 
100 Ibs, as against the old rate of 18c. 
The rate to St. John, Halifax, Portland 
and Boston is 18%c, as against 19%c. 
To other United States Atlantic ports 
rates vary from 18%c to 244%4c. For 















































instance, Goderich to New York is 2lc. } t 
Mills have the privilege of grinding in ness of wheat millfeeds. Bran has declined $4@4.50 per ton since the first vertising, which method had secured co- 
transit at these rates on payment of the of the month, with other feeds in proportion. The most interesting feature operation of many industries. 
usual le stop-over. of the wheat market has been the advance in Winnipeg prices, compared The committee recommended the es- 
16,785 ; Millers are grateful for lower rates, with those south of the border; on May 20 the Winnipeg May option was tablishment of a department of trade 
icon which will be of real benefit in their only %c under Chicago, and — 1%c under. Minneapolis May wheat promotion, which should develop sales 
te exporting trade. Unfortunately, rates closed ‘Te over Winnipeg, and July 7c over. Heavy export demand for advertising problems as a source of in- 
rene via Canadian routes are still higher than Canadian wheat has brought the price up, despite large supplies. formation for the baker. Mr. Taggart 
te those from Buffalo, Toledo and corre- * * « also recommended that an exhibit of ad- 
tial week- sponding American points to seaboard, The McNary-Haugen bill is now before the House, with the likelihood vertising matter be on display at Atlantic 
rs North. which gives American mills grinding in of a vote by the first of next week at the latest. The wheat crop news City, and asked for an appropriation of 
weak: bond a decided advantage. continues, on the whole, encouraging. The Department of Agriculture $3,500 to carry out the work of his 
y May 13 A. H. Barney. has announced material changes in the federal wheat grades, to become committee for the next few months, 
) 1922 effective with the new crop. = -_ eee yA + ve oeaee 
4 _ ajor Littlejohn, of the United States 
_ FA\ ORS LEGISLATION TO quartermaster’s department, 1819 West 
25 MAKE SEC. 28 EFFECTIVE Pershing Road, Chicago, appeared by in- 
‘1 } : ; itati d asked th ice i 
sHineTon, D. Re ennee the ground that he misrepresented the hard winter wheat, have increased dur- of Baking Z a i on oe 
“ Fdiconds, of Pennsylvania, ranking ook value of the stock to them, charg- ing the past five years enormously. baking company. This request met with 
6 member of the House coe nage A ad ing them $100 a share when it was Costa Rica alone, the smallest of the re- the board’s agreement. 
is chint marine and fisheries, which han- yaiyed on the company’s books at only publics in population, imported over i 
j ; all bef: h It was decided to accept the bust of 
45 dies all shipping legislation before the 56 4 share 100,000 196-lb bbls flour last year. hj : Sesl 
63 ees declared for legislation mak- a year. Pasteur, which is a replica of the origi- 
House, has declared for legi C. C. Larus Each country and each locality de- 
‘ 81 in section 98 of the merchant marine 7 &. antry , ty de- nal one at Copenhagen. Dr. Sorenson, 
a4 m Grective yaaa at times a different quality of the well-known scientist of Denmark 
i ¥ fl ful baking; i in- ; ei : 
; . This declaration, along with the state- STE ADY TONE CONTINUES oe” , baw climatic ee = : } Png | onal = ee ~ 
; : iment by Chairman O’Connor to. the ef- dcemmine th satt : f . ’ be in 
5 40 fec! that another order may be expected IN THE BRITISH MARKET pe ear Tn as ald thie teak. ee ey Se wee to o> 
1 38 within si h aki secti 28 ef- ~ egg ne wi appro- 
- , fective, is pref pg Bree men to the Lonpon, Enc., May 20.—(Special Ca- iy a = = wheat yor while in priate ceremonies. 
ro necessity for flour millers and others ble)—A steady tone continues in the the hee 4 a ca om plateaus they The executive committee reported on 
Ft ve-ponsible for the cancellation of an flour market, but business is limited. US N@r@ whea Oe Ww GM J the tentative programme for the annual 
; : enforcement edict recently to begin a Canadian mills offer top patents at 35s a convention. Arrangements are being 
; 5 compaign in behalf of modification of 94@36s 9d ($5.45@5.60 per bbl), and made for some of the best speakers in 
@ enti the law. export patents at 33s 9d @34s ($5.15@ HAMBURG FLOUR SITUATION the country. 
a a There is unquestionably a strong de- 5-19 per bbl), c.i.f., June shipment. Re- Hamburg flour merchants state that About 15 governors were present and 
St. Louis termination on the part of the leaders sellers are accepting 1s less. ; the market is practically dead at pres- number of guests, among whom were 
th vestern Congress to have section 28 enforced. Australians are selling at 34s, ex-ship, ent, according to a’ report received by A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
elusive of There is danger that some action in that and home milled straight run is equal to the Department of Commerce. During tional Federation, George E. Dean, 
nls direction may be initiated when Con- 32s ($4.88 per bbl), cif. ‘ February market conditions were favor- Union Steel Products Co., Inc., Daniel 
m in- ress reconvenes in December, and rea- Holland reports the market in the able, but toward the end of that month P. Woolley and Fred E. Clarke, The 
‘on to fear that the Shipping Board may hands of resellers, with forward busi- they showed a marked tendency to weak- Fleischmann Co., and H. B. Smith and 
m in- decide at some time not far distant to ness at a standstill. Mills offer hard en. The present dull market is not due Carl Mueller, Washburn-Crosby Co. 
put the law into effect without any ad- wheat patents at 16.25 florins ($5.40 per to a falling off in demand, which is still S. O. Werner. 
— ditional hearings, basing its action on bl), and —— at 15@16 florins good, but rather to the inability of buy- 
pgp the hearings held two years ago. ($5@5.35 per bbl), but these prices are ergs to finance purchases. Normally about 
ings Cuartes C. Harr. considered too dear, 2,000 tons of flour per week are re- WHEAT DEMANDS IN EUROPE 
tic in for C. F. G. Rarxes. tained in stock in Hamburg, but at pres- A better demand for wheat from Italy 
Hn reports SUIT OVER MILLING STOCK ent this quantity is estimated to be and France about offsets lighter buying 
—,* PrrrspurcH, Pa—A ju tly di- only about 600 tons, due largely to the in Germany, Holland, and Belgium, ac- 
flo. and ’ Jury recently di y gely y. g 
m luly A rected Henry A. Garman, of Harris- i ~ on pe yl dock workers’ strike, which ended on cording to a report received by the De- 
burg, to return to John D. Greybill and ORTS March 26. The immediate effect of the partment of Commerce. The import re- 
BS 1921-2 Hfarry H. Greybill the $30,000 paid by Sr. Louis, Mo—J. A. Coronado, a_ strike on the flour market was a con- quirements of Italy for the balance of 
. 921 them in 1921 for the Garman interests flour importer of San Jose, Costa Rica, siderable decline of forward contracts, the year are estimated at 7,000,000 bus. 
16 838 in the Hoffer & Garman Milling Co. in describing the condition of the flour due to fear on the part of buyers that France is buying near-by foreign wheat, 
3 118,000 (larrisburg, at which time John D. market in that country, writes in part they might be overstocked when flour which is cheaper than domestic on im- 
Greybill purchased 100 shares of stock as follows: now in vessels in the port was finally de- proved position of the franc, but little 
0 887 in the milling company from Mr. Gar- “In spite of the fact that a good deal livered. Most of the flour now coming interest is manifested in deferred deliv- 
>: = man for $10,000. Harry H. Greybill of corn is consumed by the 5,000,000 in- into the port of Hamburg is Canadian, eries, owing to the possible increase in 
paid $20,000 for 200 shares. Later they habitants of Central America and Pan- which is about 30c cheaper than the duty from 7 francs to 14 francs per 100 
0 000 brought suit against Mr. Garman on ama, the flour imports, particularly of same grade of American. kilos (17c to 34c per 100 lbs). 
( 900 
0 824 : 
0 ; S00 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
§ +800 ; Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 20. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
ites; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ilb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
4 563 _ FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring Gi ME ssirkan <p bode sast0nsssswes $6.00@ 6.50 $6.80@ 7.30 $....@....  $6.10@ 6.40 $6.75@ 7.25 $6.60@ 6.85 $7.10 7.50 $7.65@ 7.90 $6.80@ 7.10 $7.50@ 7.80 
Spring standard patent ........cscccecceees 5.75@ 6.20 6650 6.75 =|: ...@.... 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.80 6.25@ 6.50 680@ 7.00  665@ 7.70 6.50@ 6.80 ....@.... 
US*IA Spring Stet GOW cise died iss ce cescesecesse 4.50@ 5.00 4.50@ 4.80 ....@.... 4.40@ 4.80 ....@.... ae ee 5.60@ 6.00 5.40@ 5.90 ....@.... ive Sees 
sia are Hard winter short patent ...............00. 5.30@ 5.90 one 5.80@ 6.50 5.50@ 5.90 ....@.... 6.20@ 6.45 6.50@ 6.75 6.10@ 6.90 6.45@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.80 
Ti > in- Hard Witte? GUMNNNE: sdsecececscccsccenece 4.75@ 5.20 coiies 5.20@ 5.70 4.75@ 5.20 ....@.... 5.70@ 5.95 610@ 6.40 ....@.... 6.15@ 6.45 .....@.... 
aig Hard winter first G10OP .....000.ccescccecees 4.15@ 4.60 we oe 3.70@ 4.00 3.90@ 4.25 4.90@ 5.25 ....@.... ce Bae jones Ree: BR Mate sey 
‘of con- Soft winter short patent...........0.ccecces 5.15@ 5.50 er Ee ee ee 5.25@ 5.70 ....@.... 5.35@ 5.60 ....@.... 5.60@ 6.80 5.85@ 6.10 6.80@ 7.25 
pon Soft WinOGl GUNN site oues¥esnscesecesses 4.65@ 4.90 Wee 33 @ 005 4.55@ 4.75 ....@.... %4.60@ 4.85 %4.75@ 5.50 5.40@ 6.00 5.60@ 5.85 5.25@ 5.60 
als an Soft winter Geeb GOOBP....scccccsccccccscece 4.25@ 4.55 co@ecce @ 4.00@ 4.30 rn Pere rere @.nee +0e0@ ..-- 5.10@ 5.65 1200@... 4.00@ 4.50 
gr hs Rye Get, QU ais cokes. occcitens 3.70@ 3.90  3.75@ 3.80 @ ~ 4.10@ 4.50 4.05@ 4.30 4.55@ 4.75 ....@.... i: ae ae "eae 
tor. who Rye GO GE sks vee coscoccdeseeees 3.50@ 3.70 3.25@ 3.30 @ -@.. -@.. 3.60@ 3.85 coce@ cee re eee ee ee occ cece 
ion and FEED— 
‘eee Spri 
rg I ee ono OR . BTUOMIOS 2.55.04. - 220. @s->> oe 26.00@28.00 28.50@29.50 25.50@26.00 23.50@24.50 ....@,... 
ck hen Nes@ WHGl CUED cisscchemthsncvans coatae® 21.0092150  @...  17.00@17.80 21.80932.00 -@.. wees@Dovee 00. -@ .-.. 36.00036.35 «....@.--. ...-@ .... 
sec = Soft winter bran ........... ripaakhs at keaee 21.00@21.50 ....@.... iee@.e-  21.00@21.50 i ee 30.00@31.00  30.00@30.50 26.75@27.25 ....@....  25.00@27.00 
oa ze Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 20.00@20.50 18.00@18.50 18.00@18.50 ....@.... oe 26.00@27.00 27.00@27.50  25.00@25.50 23.75@24.75  27.00@29.00 
ee Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 24.50@27.50 24.50@26.50 19.00@20.00  23.00@23.50 --@....  32.00@33.00 34.00@34.50  32.50@33.00 28.00@29.00 ....@.... 
tt is ac- Ob GEG oc ceb bbe ps eb 6 ds ce cbbbeseceeccdWeee 30.00@34.00 30.00@33.00  ....@.... --.. @eeee 11@....  37.00@38.00 38.00@39.00 ....@38.50  32.00@33.00 ....@.... 
er car Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
e tons) Beatees | 6.20005 Gis. «+» (49's) $...-@.... (49s) $...4@.... (498) 10) les bode 006 et ee 
car to San Francisco... ....@7.10 5.75 @6.00 ae ae 6.70 @7.00 7.70@ 8.20 7.10@7.65 


“Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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EXPORT BILL IS BEFORE 
HOUSE ON SPECIAL RULE 


Question of Whether There Is to Be Any 
Farm Legislation at This Session 
to Be Settled Soon 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The question of 
whether there will be any farm legisla- 
tion at this session of Congress may be 
settled within a few days. The McNary- 
Haugen bill, on which the champions of 
the farmers, particularly the wheat 
farmers, have concentrated their efforts, 
is now before the House under a special 
rule which allows 15 hours of debate. 

This would seem to mean that a vote 
will be reached by the end of the week. 
When the debate is concluded, about two 
days and perhaps a little more time will 
be required for the reading of the bill. 
Opponents will offer several amend- 
ments, it is expected, and it will not be 
exactly surprising if the more radical 
members of the farm bloc should under- 
take to make a few of the provisions 
more sweeping or more revolutionary. 

Supporters of the bill have not shown 
the confidence during the last two weeks 
that they formerly exhibited. Some of 
the help which had been expected evi- 
dently has been pulled away by the pres- 
sure of consumers, who declare it is a 
proposal to put up the prices of food 
by unnatural methods and to tax them, 
besides, to maintain a losing government 
corporation. Friends of the bill always 
answer that their programme finances 
itself, but just the same Congress is 
asked to set aside a revolving fund of 
$200,000,000 to put the concern in busi- 
ness. 

The chief disappointment of McNary- 
Haugen bill supporters has been in the 
changed attitude of labor. It was be- 
lieved at one time that the labor vote 
was coming to the support of the bill 
en masse, but this does not seem to be 
true. And the American Federation of 
Labor has withheld its support, though 
showing no disposition to oppose. It 
may also be said that time to make a 
careful analysis of the bill has resulted 
in many jealousies among members of 
the Senate and House, which perhaps the 
President is entitled to share if he were 
given to regarding public questions in 
that light. 

It is declared now by some members 
of Senate and House that the bill would 
vest the Secretary of Agriculture with 
greater powers than are now enjoyed 
by either the President or Congress. He 
could, for example, at his will set aside 
tariff laws, raise duties and lower them, 
and fix the prices of products of agri- 
culture just about as he saw fit. 

The more conservative leaders will 
justify their opposition to the McNary- 
Haugen bill, both on the grounds that 
they regard it as unpracticable and upon 
their readiness to support something less 
like price fixing. ‘The Curtis bill, better 
known as the Yoakum plan, devised by 
B. F. Yoakum, capitalist and gentleman 
agriculturist, has appeared to be most 
in favor among those who do not wish 
this government to embark upon a pol- 
icy of price fixing. 

In the last few days, however, Senator 
Ellison D. Smith, of South Carolina, has 
brought forward a bill to set up a fed- 
eral system of co-operative marketing. 
This bill requires no appropriation. Dis- 
cussing his bill, Senator Smith said: 

“In all of the attempts to foster and 
encourage co-operative marketing, the 
greatest difficulty was in the method of 
financing. There has always existed, in 
any of the plans heretofore proposed, 
more or less difficulty and uncertainty as 
to the availability of proper finance to 
meet the peculiar conditions of the pro- 
duction and marketing of agricultural 
commodities. The War Finance Cor- 
poration and the Intermediate Credit 
Banks have too many contingencies; they 
are too indirect to meet the situation. 
The producers are too far removed from 
the ultimate source of finance, and the 
conditions are too indirect and uncer- 
tain. They are not calculated to produce 
the effect so urgently necessary. 

“Nothing is more imperative for the 
welfare of this country than a practical 
system by which the agricultural inter- 
ests of this country can organize co- 
operatively, and in a business way man- 
age their affairs. The bill that I pro- 
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pose puts the federal association in di- 
rect contact with the Federal Reserve 
Bank or banks. It follows the language 
of the intermediate credit act, and re- 
stricts the amount advanced to 75 per 
cent of the market value of the particu- 
lar product placed as collateral. It pro- 
vides that the federal banks shall charge 
5 per cent upon such advances, and that 
all of the 5 per cent in excess of the 
actual cost to the Federal Reserve Bank 
in performing the service shall be placed 
by the Federal Reserve Bank as a re- 
serve fund against any loss incident to 
the business with the federal association. 

“In addition to this, the federal asso- 
ciation is required to assess 1 per cent 
upon the sale of the product, which 
fund shall be maintained as a reserve to 
insure against loss. This reserve also 
shall be a security to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. This: method is following 
out the present system of the present 
federal reserve act. The notes that 
are made eligible for discount are se- 
cured by the very same character of pa- 
per as are now eligible under the re- 
serve act. In addition to this, the fed- 
eral association and the member associa- 
tions are made subject to inspection by 
the Federal Reserve Board or the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in the same manner 
that member banks are now subject to 
inspection.” 

Cartes C, Hart. 





SETTLEMENT ANNOUNCED 
IN KELSAY-BURNS SUIT 


Evansvitte, Inv.—Suit for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for the Kelsay- 
Burns Milling Co., brought by Herman 
F. Wright and John W. Burns, who 
were operating the mill at the time of. its 
destruction by fire, Feb. 27, last, was 
withdrawn by the plaintiffs last Frida 
morning. A settlement has been reached, 
the terms of which have not been an- 
nounced. 

Insurance on the plant was $462,000, 
and adjustment was made for $327,- 
591.21. When Messrs. Wright and 
Burns learned that $100,000 of the 
amount had been paid they made de- 
mand for their share, which was re- 
fused, according to the complaint made 
in court. The defendants, it was al- 
leged, refused to recognize them as 
stockholders. 

The complaint stated that last fall the 
milling concern obtained their services 
as experienced milling men under an 
agreement that the concern would be in- 
corporated for $250,000, and that the 
plant would be transferred to the cor- 
poration at an agreed price of $250,000 
by the defendants at par value of stock, 
and 49 per cent of the stock was to be 
issued to the plaintiffs, while the de- 
fendants held 51 per cent. The plain- 
tiffs set forth that they had each sur- 
rendered splendid business relations to 
accept the offer made them, and moved 
to Evansville Jan. 14, 1924. Mr. Burns 
was made vice president and sales man- 
ager and Mr. Wright secretary and gen- 
eral manager. There was delay in issu- 
ing the stock of the company, and at 
the time of the fire neither Mr. Wright 
nor Mr. Burns was in possession of his 
stock. The certificates, it was alleged, 
were destroyed in the mill fire. . 

W. W. Ross. 





WHOLESALE GROCERS HOLD 
THEIR ANNUAL MEETING 


Nasuvitiz, Tenn.—The American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, on May 
16, closed a four days’ convention at 
Dallas, Texas. J. H. McLaurin, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., was re-elected president 
of the association, this being the fifteenth 
consecutive time that he has been hon 
ored by the grocers. 

Vice presidents elected included J. H. 
Mosel, Steubenville, Ohio; S. L. Earle, 
Birmingham, Ala., S. M. Bernard, Blue- 
field, W. Va., Henry King, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and C. E. Gray, Rapid City, S. 
Miss J. F. Bransomb, Jacksonville, Fla., 
was elected treasurer. 

The executive committee will determine 
the place for holding the 1925 conven- 
tion. It was decided to transfer the 
headquarters of the organization from 
Jacksonville to Washington. 

A number of trade topics were dis- 


cussed during the convention. A reso- 
lution was adopted reaffirming the or- 
ganization’s belief in the principle of less 
government in business, and more busi- 
ness in government. Action was taken 
urging the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to put railway mileage tickets 
into immediate effect, and approving the 
Williams resale price protection bill 
pending in Congress. 

The encroachment of the meat pack- 
ers on the wholesale grocery business was 
before the convention. It was contended 
that the packers’ claim that they were 
more efficient in distribution could only 
lead to their claim to the distribution of 
all food products. 

Joun Lerrer. 





NORTH PACIFIC MILLERS 
CONDEMN EXPORT BILL 


Special Meeting Held at Seattle Adopts 
Resolution Expressing Disapproval of 
the McNary-Haugen Measure 


Seattrte, Wasu.—A special meeting of 
the North Pacific Millers’ Association 
was held at Seattle, May 13. The follow- 
ing resolution was adopted concerning 
the McNary-Haugen bill: 

“The North Pacific Millers’ Associa- 
tion and allied flour mills of the Pacific 
Coast, representing 75 per cent of the 
capacity of the coast, express disapprov- 
al of the McNary-Haugen bill (H. R. 
9033) for the following reasons: 

“It would place the control of many 
of the basic industries of the country in 
the hands of a governmental body. Ex- 
perience has shown that such control re- 
sults in unnecessary expense, extrava- 
gance and destruction of initiative. 

“The bill provides that the export cor- 
poration to be formed under the terms 
of the bill is authorized to acquire ‘the 
rights of operation of storage ware- 
houses for basic agricultural commodi- 
ties, facilities for transportation (other- 
wise than as a common carrier), in con- 
nection with the storage of such com- 
modities, and facilities for processing 
such commodities.’ This means that a 
governmental agency shall have the pow- 
er to dictate to owners of flour mills 
what they shall receive for the use of 
their plants, and may take over\ and 
operate the flour milling business of the 
country. 

“No governmental body has ever been 
able to conduct a commercial enterprise 
as economically as is done by industrial 
concerns, particularly where the business 
carried on is a highly competitive one. 

“On account of their great capacity 
and of the sparsity of population on 
the Pacific Coast, the flour mills of 
that section must export approximately 
80 per cent of their production. If the 
price of wheat is to be artificially regu- 
lated and raised above the world’s basis, 
as contemplated by the bill, the com- 
plications incident to the adjustment 
of prices would be so insurmountable as 
to make it impossible for the mills to 
operate in the export trade. Seventy- 
five per cent of the wheat produced on 
the Pacific Coast is suited only for ex- 
port, either as wheat or flour. 

“By arbitrarily raising the price of 
wheat, overproduction, which is one of 
the principal causes of the wheat grow- 
ers deplorable condition, will be en- 
couraged. 

“The bill would mean placing under 
government control the principal basic 
industries of the country, thus aligning 
the government of the United States 
with the Bolshevistic government of 
Russia, the experiment of which in the 
control of industry has not been such as 
to justify its adoption in the United 


States.” 
W. C. Tirrany. 








REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered as follows: Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York, 
wheat flour; Oliver Twist Bakeries Co., 
Los Angeles, bread. The following 
labels have been registered: Fred John- 
son, De Ridder, La, “Butter Burst 
Twins,” for bread; John W. Hamilton, 
Indianapolis, “Health Food Bread”; 
Ward Baking Co., New York, “Ward’s 
Fine Bread.” 
Cuares C. Hart. 
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FEDERATION OFFICIALS 
URGE USE OF AMERICAN 
SHIPS IN FLOUR TRADE 


In a bulletin to members of the 
Millers’ National Federation com- 
menting upon the success of efforts 
directed against enforcement of sec- 
tion 28 of the merchant marine act, 


R. F. Bausman, chairman of the ex- 
port committee of the Federation, 
and F, H. Price, export agent, make 
the following statement of policy re- 
garding the use of American ships: 
“The millers of the United States 
have many times expressed their y 
ingness to support the American 
merchant marine. Your officers have 


assured the members of the Shipping 
Board of our willingness to assist 
them in working out a broad policy 
that will enable flour millers to route 
a larger portion of their forcien 


shipments via American boats. We 
therefore urge you to use the serv- 


ice of American lines to those ports 
to which you export flour. If you 
find this service unsatisfactory, o: if 


you have any suggestions to mak« in 
regard to its improvement, the | 

ed States Shipping Board ani! ihe 
officers of the Emergency Fleet 
poration will welcome your cri!) ‘sm 
and your constructive sugges S. 
Many American steamship lines are 
being operated very efficiently «nd 
are serving their shippers most .at- 
isfactorily. Such companies de-.rve 
the patronage and support of n- 
bers of our organization.” 


FAIRCHILD MILLING CO. 
GOES INTO LIQUIDATION 


Totepo, Ou1o, May 19.—(Special cle- 





gram)—The Fairchild Milling Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio, operating a mill of 
1,100 bbls daily capacity, has decided to 


go into liquidation. The present mem- 
bers of. the company will retire from 
business. Officers of the company are 
E. N. Fairchild, president and treasur- 
er, and C. E. Heath secretary. 

The mill was bought in January, !:)10, 
by E. N. Fairchild, who had been tany 
years with the Pillsbury Flour Mills ‘ 
and its predecessor, the Pillsbury-\\ «sh- 
burn Co., at Minneapolis. The property 
had been operated for a number of \ cars 
prior to this purchase as the Commercial 
Milling Co., in which Robert Henk«', of 
the Commercial Milling Co., Deiroit, 
Mich., was the principal. Upon acijisi- 
tion of the property by Mr. Fairchild 
and his associates, the name was chanced 
to the Cleveland Milling Co., and s1\')se- 
quently to the Fairchild Milling Co 


Mey 


The company has made a specialty of 
hard wheat flour, and has built u) 4 
large business in Cleveland and vicinity. 


W. H. Wicers. 





OPENING OF NEW HUSLER 
PLANT ATTRACTS CROW DS 


Ocpex, Uran.—Formal opening of ‘he 
Husler Flour Mills on May 16 is ~:id 
to have attracted 15,000 people. he 
new mill, which has just been comp! ed 
at a cost of $500,000, is one of the first 
in the intermountain states. Built of 
concrete and steel to a large extent, _ !s 
practically fireproof. Allis-Chalmers '14- 
chinery has been installed. The (ily 
capacity is 1,250 bbls. Elevators ad). \in- 
ing have a storage capacity of 25: (00 

us. 

Although no milling was done on ‘he 
opening day, the piant had previ: 
turned out a quantity of flour, of »' ich 
45,000 lbs were given away in th>ce- 
pound sample sacks to visitors. One | rT 
of the warehouse was cleared, and 1 "\Y 
of the visitors danced during the 'e 
ning. A space on the mill’s main ‘ of 
was re-created into a kitchen and bu ‘et 
lunch room, where hot biscuits «re 
made and served. 


“A 


W. E. Zurran 
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CHAIRMAN OF SPILLERS COMPANY 
OUTLINES CANADIAN PROGRAMME 





sir Williams Edgar Nicholls, in Report to Annual Meeting, Confirms Pub- 
lished Accounts of Proposed Flour Milling and Grain 
Exporting Enterprises in Western Canada 


Lonvon, Enc.—The thirty-seventh an- 
nual general meeting of the English mill- 
ing combine known as Spillers Milling & 
\ssociated Industries, Ltd., was held at 
Cardiff on May 3. Sir William Edgar 
Nicholls, chairman of the company, pre- 
sided, and gave some very interesting 
particulars in regard to the Canadian 
enterprises which had _ recently been 
launched. His remarks in this connec- 
tion were as follows: 

“Qur Canadian enterprises require 
somewhat exhaustive comment. When I 
addressed you last year, while it would 
not be true to say that the question of 
Canada had not been mentioned to us, 
the idea was very much in the air—in 
fact, it occupied a similar position to 
other suggestions which were considered, 
but which came to nothing. Within a 
few weeks, however, of the last annual 
meeting a definite proposition was sub- 
mitted to us. From June, therefore, 
until February this year, we availed our- 
sel of every channel of information. 

“Three of your directors, with other 
officials, spent many weeks in Canada 
insking personal inspection and inquiries, 
and submitted voluminous reports to 
le board. You may take it that the 

’ as well as the ‘pros’ were exhaus- 

y considered, but the unfavorable 

lors were so outweighed by those that 
were favorable that ultimately your di- 
rectors arfived at the unanimous deci- 
sion that the policy of extending our 
activities to western Canada was one 
which we should adopt. 

“{ will, as an illustration, mention two 
factors which contributed to this deci- 
“The first of these was the intense 
npetition in the flour milling industry 
1 this country, a subject which I pro- 
pose to deal with later on. 

“The second was the progressive de- 
velopment in western Canada in the 
production of wheat, which is generally 
a a as the best wheat in the 
world. 

“The increase in production of wheat 
in the three western provinces has been 
steady and continuous, and it shows 
every prospect of so continuing for some 
time. This steady increase is very clear- 
y shown in the following figures; yield 
indicated in bushels: 

Year Bus 

issih 8. ng A Sisie'n weet tins commrens 74,000,000 
1998 ceca nteeas hands natashest 231,000,000 
1994. sscddciaueai estate csceos 392,000,000 
93S CORGIMIGERED: ocd is cccseasaes 490,000,000 

“The three years since 1921 have wit- 
nessed the opening up of the port of 
Vancouver as a shipping port by which 
wheat from western Bute can be 
shipped to Europe via the Panama 
Canal and to the Orient. In 1921 about 
5,000,000 bus were shipped, in 1922, 20,- 
00,000, and of the 1923 crop to date 
something over 35,000,000 bus have been 
shipped via Vancouver. 

“The restricting factor in the amount 
of wheat which can be shipped by Van- 
couver has been the lack of facilities for 
handling wheat at that port. 

“Our scheme for development in west- 
ern Canada includes several enterprises. 
That negotiations were proceeding was 
mentioned by the press, without author- 
ity, some months ago. As soon as there 
was any definite agreement arrived at— 
and it was astived at in regard to the 
wheat elevator proposition at Vancouver 
lirst of all—we immediately gave it as 
an official announcement to the press, so 
that our shareholders might be informed. 

“By the agreement referred to we 
hold the controlling interest in the Van- 
couver Terminal Grain Co., Ltd., which 
is now erecting a 2,000,000-bu elevator. 
We are advised that this elevator should 
a yh ay working order in time to han- 
prot year’s crop, that is to say, by 
_ “It is interesting to recall what I said 
in regard to Canadian production at our 
meeting last year. Since those remarks 
were made a second bumper crop has 
been produced, for which western Can- 


—- 


ada is largely responsible. The wheat 
grown in Alberta this season is of even 
higher quality than that of the previous 
season. Incidentally I might mention 
at this point that a very interesting table 
has been got out by my staff dealing 
with the production and export of wheat 
within the British Empire. I would ex- 
plain that the figures quoted are for 
the respective cereal years except in the 
case of exports, which are for the cal- 
endar years named. 











CANADA 
Quarters 
1913 1922 1923 
Production .. 28,000,000 49,000,000 58,700,000 
Exports ..... 19,150,000 32,000,000 38,500,000 
INDIA 
Quarters 
1913 1922 1923 
Production .. 46,200,000 45,000,000 46,200,000 
Exports ..... 6,800,000 ........ 3,800,000 
AUSTRALIA 
Quarters ~ 
1913 1922 1923 
Production .. 11,500,000 13,000,000 13,100,000 
Exports ..... 6,500,000 10,000,000 8,600,000 


“The figures which are disclosed in the 
foregoing tables indicate the importance 
of the production of wheat in Canada, 
and especially in comparison with the 
requirements of the empire. Canada, be- 
ing our nearest wheat exporting neigh- 
bor, can supply the United Kingdom 
most economically of all our dominions. 
These figures show that, since 1913, 
whereas India has remained stationary, 
Australia has increased 10 per cent, and 
Canada has more than doubled her pro- 
duction. 

“Outside the empire the following fig- 
ures give the wheat production of the 
principal exporting countries: 

cr Qluarters 

19 1922 1923 
U. States*. 95,400,000 107,050,000 102,000,000 
Argentinat. 14,260,000 23,500,000 31,094,000 

*An increase of 7 per cent in the 10 years. 
+tAn increase of 120 per cent. 

“The question now arises whether Can- 
ada should export her produce as wheat 
or as flour. Her exports of flour have 
risen from 4,894,000 bbls in 1913 to 11,- 
128,000 in 1923, and it would appear to 
be a reasonable deduction, having in 
mind all the circumstances, that her ex- 
ports of the manufactured article will 
continue to increase. 

“Other factors that had an important 
bearing on our decision were that, not- 
withstanding the increased production 
of wheat, there is definite progress in 
mixed farming on the western plains, 
leading to a demand for the byproducts 
of milling. 

“The oriental nations are in some meas- 
ure replacing rice foodstuffs with wheat 
foodstuffs, and a mill or mills in western 
Canada should therefore present favor- 
able opportunities for the investment of 
British capital, and for this reason we 
purpose interesting ourselves in flour 
milling in that area. 

“So far as the oriental demand is con- 
cerned, the following figures give an in- 
dication by which the importance of 
that trade can be estimated. For the 
first six months of the cereal year 1922- 
23 (ie., from Aug. 1, 1922, to Jan. 31, 
1923) wheat shipped to other than Euro- 
pean destinations was 5,154,000 qrs. In 
the corresponding periods of 1923-24 the 
quantity was 9,457,000 qrs, an increase 
of 80 per cent in the one year. 

“Of these two quantities the United 
States and Canada together shipped 
3,069,000 qrs for the first period and 
6,260,000 for the second period. Ship- 
ments by the United States have been 
decreasing, while those of Canada have 
been expanding. The shipments, for in- 
stance, from Vancouver to non-Euro- 
pean destinations in the two periods 
named were 491,000 and 906,000 qrs, re- 
spectively. 

“In regard to progress of mixed farm- 
ing, it will be readily appreciated that 
the local absorption of byproducts is an 
essential factor in economic milling. 

“In concluding this part of my state- 
ment I want again to say that to pro- 





vide bread for our 46,000,000 population 
in the United Kingdom it is to Canada 
we must look. The Canadians can pro- 
vide the wheat, they can produce it more 
cheaply than we can at home, and their 
wheat fields are within three weeks of 
our consumers by the eastern route, 
which can be protected against enemy 
action, as was j sere al in the war. 

“There is one other aspect it is de- 
sirable to give you. Should the indica- 
tion I have referred to as to the ten- 
dency of the rice eating population pro- 
gress and become general, it would 
seem imperative that the homeland 
should be able to create a prior claim 
on the empire’s production, and this is 
best accomplished by linking up the in- 
terests of the old country with Canada 
or other dominion that will give us the 
necessary supplies. 

“I look on Canada as the granary of 


the empire.” 
C. F. G. Rakes. 





EXPORT BILL CONDEMNED 
BY KANSAS GRAIN DEALERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, which held its an- 
nual meeting in Kansas City last week, 
passed emphatic resolutions against the 
McNary-Haugen bill and similar meas- 
ures intended for the relief of agricul- 





HISTORY 


of 
FLOUR MILLING 


= 


The Northwestern Miller, in its 
Anniversary Number, published a 
short history of flour milling, 
written by one of its editors. As 
the result of many requests for 
information on this subject, the 
article has since been reprinted, 
with additions, as a 48-page pam- 
phlet. 


It outlines the history of flour 
milling from the earliest stages 
of pounding and’ rubbing, through 
the periods of the saddle stone, 
the revolving quern, the slave mill, 
the water wheel and wind mill, 
to the present day. The con- 
cluding 12 pages are devoted to 
the development of flour milling in 
America. 


This pamphlet, published in a 
relatively small edition, is not for 
sale, but The Northwestern Miller 
will be glad to send, with its com- 
pliments, a copy of “A Short 
History of Flour Milling” to any 
subscriber requesting it. 











ture, branding them as futile and as 
“subterfuges for price fixing.” 

The association declared for an “in- 
ternational economic conference that 
will do for all Europe what the Dawes 
commission plans for Germany.” 

About 200 attended the meetings, which 
lasted three days. Among the ad- 
dresses dealing with the McNary-Haug- 
en measure was one by F. E. Watkins, 
president Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, and one by B. L. 
Hargis, Kansas City, who has taken an 
active interest in the fight against the 
measure as a member of the executive 
committee of the national organization 
of grain exchanges. 

é C. Isely, Dodge City, was elected 
president of the association; H. L. Shel- 
lenberger, Geneseo, vice president; E. J. 
Smiley, Topeka, secretary-treasurer. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





MILL FIRES AROUSE OFFICIALS 
PirrssurcH, Pa.—Two departments of 
Pennsylvania’s government are trying to 
find out why about 200 flour and grist 
mills burned in this state in a little over 
a year. Most of the fires were in rural 
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mills, some of them in old waterpower 
plants. The loss is said to have been 
unprecedented. Cc. C. Larus. 


ESTIMATE OF THE WORLD 
WINTER WHEAT AREA CUT 


Slight Increase in Europe Offset by Decline 
in United States—Rye Acreage 
Larger Than in 1923 


Acreage planted to winter wheat in 
Europe last fall appears to be slightly 
in excess of last year’s acreage, but the 
decrease in the United States more than 
offsets the increases in Europe, reports 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in its monthly review of world 
@rop conditions. Rye acreage outside 
Germany, so far as reported, is a little 
larger than last year. The area sown in 
Germany has not yet been estimated. 

Spring planting, on the whole, in 
Europe is about two weeks late, the de- 
partment says. Winter cereals have been 
damaged somewhat in a few sections, 
but for the most part have not been 
seriously harmed by cold, wet weather 
during April. Condition of winter ce- 
reals in Europe generally is about an 
average. 

Details for crops and countries as re- 
ported to the department by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome are as follows: 

Spain: There was some flood dam- 
age to cereal crops in the minor produc- 
ing regions, but the more important ones 
report crops in good condition. 

Italy: Notwithstanding the backward 
growth of spring crops, the condition of 
winter cereals is average. Corn acreage 
is estimated at 3,756,000 acres, com- 
pared with 3,786,000 last year. Rice 
acreage is 309,000 acres, compared with 
303,000 last year. 

Balkan States: Bulgaria reports all 
crops in excellent condition. ‘The acre- 
age figures, compared with last year, are 
as follows: wheat 2,160,000 acres, com- 
pared with 2,303,000; rye 361,000, com- 
pared with 425,000; barley 600,000, com- 
pared with 544,000; oats 341,000, com- 
pared with 370,000. Czechoslovakia acre- 
age figures, compared with last year, are 
as follows: wheat 1,515,000 acres, com- 
pared with 1,507,000; rye 2,123,000, com- 
pared with 2,124,000; barley 1,680,000, 
compared with 1,697,000; oats 2,083,000, 
compared with 2,081,000. 

Hungary: Both winter and spring 
crops are backward because of cold, 
rainy weather during April. Spring 
planting well under way during the last 
few days of the month, 

Northern Europe: Germany reports 
condition of crops, May 1, below aver- 
age for wheat, rye, and barley. Meadow 
crops were average. Acreage planted 
to winter cereals has not been estimated 
in absolute figures by the German min- 
istry of agriculture. Abandonment due 
to winter killing is estimated as follows: 
wheat, 514 per cent; spelt, 2%; rye, 914; 
barley, 7. This is an unusually heavy 
abandonment for Germany. In 1923, 
abandonment due to winter killing was 
less than 1 per cent in all cases. 

Crop conditions in Poland are slightly 
below average. Condition of wheat and 
rye in Lithuania is also below average. 
In Belgium the weather has been damp 
and cold, though not unfavorable for 
winter crops. Spring cereals about two 
weeks late. Rye condition is average, 
but wheat is 5 points below average. In 
the Netherlands the weather has been 
unfavorable to winter crops, and spring 
crops are very late. Condition is below 
average. 

England and Wales report winter ce- 
reals backward, especially those planted 
late. Early planted wheat in fair condi- 
tion. Spring planting progressing well. 
Scotland reports slow growth for wheat, 
but oats and barley are in vigorous, 
healthy condition. In the Irish Free 
State most of April was cold and dry. 
Rain on April 23 improved the cereal 
situation. Flax planting was progress- 
ing at the end of April, and an increased 
acreage is expected. Acres of wheat in 
France are estimated at 13,462,000, com- 
pared with 13,656,000 last year; rye 
2,157,000, compared with 2,171,000; bar- 
ley 1,631,000, compared with 1,745,000; 
oats 8,599,000, compared with 8,545,000.. 

Condition of wheat and barley in 
Japan is reported as fairly good. 
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GRAIN GRADES CHANGED TO MEET 
VIEWS OF SPRING WHEAT GROWERS 





Many Alterations Made by Secretary of Agriculture in Regulations Imposed 
Under Grain Standards Act, After Conferring With Representa- 
tives From All Wheat Producing Centers 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace has issued a new order affecting 
grain grades, involving many changes of 
regulations, under the grain standards 
act, as demanded especially by the hard 
spring wheat growers of the Northwest. 
The order was made after many hear- 
ings in which representatives of all grain 
growing sections took part, spring wheat 
growers being the chief participants. 

The order reads: 

Amend section 1 to read: 

Section 1. Wheat—Wheat shall be any 
grain which, before the removal of dock- 
age, consists of 50 per centum or more 
of wheat, and when free from dockage 
contains not more than 10 per centum 
of cereal grain of a kind or kinds other 
than wheat. The term wheat in these 
standards shall not include emmer, 
spelt, einkorn, Polish and poulard wheat. 

Amend section 8 to read: 

Sec. 8. Cereal Grains—Cereal grains 
shall include rye, barley, emmer, spelt, 


einkorn, Polish wheat, poulard wheat, . 


corn, grain sorghums, oats and rice, and 
shall not include buckwheat, flaxseed and 
wild oats. 

Amend section 10 to read: 

Sec. 10. Treated Wheat—Treated 
wheat shall be wheat which has been 
scoured, limed, washed, sulphured or 
treated in such a manner that its true 
quality is not reflected by the numerical 
grade designation, including sample 
grade, alone. 

Amend the grade requirements for 
“sample grade” in all subclasses by 
striking out the words “infested with 
live weevils or other insects injurious to 
stored grain.” 

Amend section 13, class IV, soft red 
winter, to read: 

Soft Red Winter—This class shall in- 
clude all varieties of soft red winter 
wheat, and may include not more than 
10 per centum of other wheat or wheats. 

This class shall be divided into two 
subclasses as follows: 

Red Winter—This subclass shall in- 
clude wheat of the class soft red winter, 
consisting of both light and dark col- 
ored kernels. This subclass shall not in- 
clude more than 10 per centum of soft 
red winter wheat possessing the charac- 
teristics of wheat of this class as 
grown west of the great plains area of 
the United States. 

Western Red—This subclass shall in- 
clude wheat of the class soft red winter, 
consisting of more than 10 per centum 
of wheat of this class grown west of 
the great plains area of the United 
States, or any wheat of this class pos- 
sessing the characteristics of soft red 
winter wheat, as grown west of the great 
plains area of the United States. 


(Continued on page 809.) 





CEREAL CHEMISTS ARRANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS PROGRAMME 


A very interesting programme has 
been prepared for the tenth annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, to be held at the Cur- 
tis Hotel, Minneapolis, June 9-14. All 
phases of cereal chemistry will be dis- 
cussed, and among those scheduled to 
speak are: D. B. Dill and C. L. Als- 
berg, Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University, California; C. E. Mangels, 
North Dakota Agricultural College; Paul 
Pandermaly, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City; C. O. Swanson, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College; C. B. 
Kress, Sperry Flour Co., Vallejo, Cal; 
L. A. Fitz, The Fleischmann Co., New 
York; C. B. Morison and H. E. Turley, 
American Institute of Baking; P. M. 
Patterson, Igleheart Bros., Evansville, 
Ind; Rowland J. Clark, Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas; H. Lee 
Thompson, Crete (Neb.) Milling Co; C. 
H. Bailey, University of Minnesota; 
Ralph Morgan, Newton (Kansas) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co; Julius Hendel, Car- 


gill Elevator Co., Minneapolis; H. E. 
Weaver, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, St. Joseph, Mo., and R. A. Gort- 
ner, R. C. Sherwood and Arnold John- 
son, University of Minnesota. 





NEW PILLSBURY MILL AT 
BUFFALO IN OPERATION 


Burrato, N. Y., May 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—The first wheat was ground 
in the new Pillsbury mill here on Mon- 
day, May 19. Production on that day 
was largely experimental, but on the 
following day commercial grinding was 
begun on a substantial scale in one of 
the two 4,000-bb]l units with which the 
mill is equipped. 

P. D. Faunestock. 





DOMINION MILLERS LOSE 
APPEAL FOR RATE REDRESS 


Toronto, Ont.—The appeal of the 
Dominion Millers’ Association, repre- 
senting Ontario flour mills, to the board 
of railway commissioners for Canada to 
redress a long standing complaint against 
present export rates from their points to 
New York territory, was dismissed by 
the board on Mav 12. Under these rates 
Ontario mills are forced to pay an av- 
erage of 4c per 100 lbs more than United 
States mills in neighboring territory pay 
on flour ground froin Canadian wheat 
for export via New York. It is not to 
be supposed that these Ontario mills will 
allow the unfairness of these discrimina- 
tions to remain unchallenged, and agi- 
tation will continue till justice is done. 


A. H. Batey. 





ICE-BOUND BOATS FREED; 
GRAIN MOVEMENT ACTIVE 


Du.tutu, Minn.—Boats that a week 
or so ago were held in the ice outside 
Duluth-Superior harbor have all been re- 
leased and there was an improvement in 


grain shipping activity last week. 
Stocks declined about 2,000,000 bus. 
Corn shipments 1¢€ in volume. Stocks 


of grain now are 15,295,000 bus, agains 
21,665,000 last year. : 

Demand for boat space is very light, 
and owners are not pressing offerings 
with the rate at 2c bu on wheat, Duluth 
to Buffalo. They claim they cannot op- 
erate at a profit with the rate so low. 
Small boats are being docked, and more 
may go out of commission. Package 
freighters are now filling out loads with 
grain. 

The movement of Canadian grain 
from Fort William and Port Arthur 
has been very heavy ever since the sea- 
son opened, and it is reported that Cana- 
dian bottoms will carry the greater part 
of the stocks remaining there. 


F, G. Cartson. 





PROFIT IN SEED WHEAT FUND 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Millers and others 
who contributed to a fund last fall to 
furnish seed wheat to farmers in south- 
western Kansas will probably make a 
substantial profit out of the investment, 
if present crop prospects are realized, 
according to those who had charge of 
raising the money. The detailed figures 
of the May crop report indicate that 
that section of the state will have one of 
the best crops in its history. 

The fund was raised primarily in a 
spirit of public service, several organiza- 
tions, including the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League and the Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association, taking a 
leading part. A crop failure for several 


successive years had left farmers of 13 . 


counties without sufficient money to pro- 
vide themselves with seed wheat. 

The contributors were promised one 
fifth of this year’s crop, in p rtion 
to the amount ven. About $93,000 
were raised, and conservative figures 


indicate that the returns will amount to 
about $230,000. 

Plans now are being made for a meet- 
ing at Dodge City early in June to make 
definite plans for harvesting, storing, 
and threshing the crop. The committee 
that raised the funds has full charge 
of the crop, and is responsible to the 
contributors for one fifth of it being de- 
livered to the elevators at shipping 
points. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





OKLAHOMA MILLERS OPPOSE . 
McNARY-HAUGEN MEASURE 


Oxtanoma City, Oxta., May 20.— 
(Special Telegram)—Resolutions adopt- 
ed by the Oklahoma Millers’ League in 
annual convention today condemned the 
McNary-Haugen bill and like measures 
of “uneconomic import,’ and opposed 
changes in the transportation act. J. 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 


c—— Week ending——, 
May 10 May 3 May 10, 1924 
ee 13,353,435 
Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 


July 1, 1923, to 


bushels: 

r— Week ending—— July 1, 1923, to 
May 10 May 3 May 10, 1924 
348,797 403,116 11,707,104 











Lloyd Ford, Shawnee, was elected presi- 
dent; John Maney, El Reno, vice presi- 
dent; Frank Foltz, secretary; George 
Grogan, Oklahoma City, treasurer; Karl 
Humphrey, El Reno, J. A. Ruth, King- 
fisher, M. E. Humphrey, Chickasha, T. 
C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City, W. M. 
Gwyn, Ardmore, D. J. Donahoe, Jr., 
Ponca City, and George Sohlberg, Okla- 
homa City, directors. 





Winter Wheat, Leading States 
Estimated winter wheat production of the 
leading winter wheat states in 1924, based 
on condition May 1, as compared with the 





revised estimates for 1923 and 1922, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 
Perr eee 134,092 83,678 122,737 
Nebraska ..........-. 46,586 28,220 657,159 
Oklahoma .......... 44,238 36,300 31,350 
BED oc cbc eccnseves 33,950 60,534 53,025 
SE Kebawns «ccdeveese 32,782 42,688 35,224 
TOO: occ cavess 28,640 37,015 22,246 
Colorado ............ 27,142 12,720 16,406 
MES Gade cccceses 25,904 34,188 28,884 
Peer 24,027 37,882 38,750 
Pennsylvania ....... 20,246 24,168 24,512 
ee 19,755 21,725 16,036 
TEN 500-0 6:6:0.655 05008 17,235 16,370 9,992 
) Peer 15,287 16,456 14,196 
Montana ......... .++ 12,328 12,546 11,674 
_ ira 8,197 11,145 10,375 
| ae era 8,108 13,708 15,637 
EN Soon cc 0kt 0085 7,549 11,004 8,658 
CO 7,429 10,426 9,537 
New York ........ ; 6,903 7,895 8,678 
North Carolina ...... 4,720 6,038 5,400 
ee 4,253 16,157 15,308 
ROME cevecccscss 3,743 7,688 7,475 
eee 2,620 4,508 4,484 
Other states ........ 17,279 19,381 19,1356 
United States ..... 553,013 572,340 586,878 


Winter wheat acreage remaining to be 
harvested in 1924, as estimated May 1, com- 
pared with the final estimates for 1923 and 
1922, in acres (000’s omitted): 








1924 1923 1922 

BED a cccscccveseve 9,406 8,285 9,741 
OS Ee 3,307 3,300 3,300 
REED “oveccestzes 2,908 2,822 3,942 
ES 2,425 3,363 3,030 
SE She onae heceavs 2,212 2,340 2,516 
BRISBOUTE 2 oc cc scence 2,069 2,914 3,100 
a, 1,845 2,072 1,992 
GE cesccceecscd 1,375 1,060 1,262 
Washington ....... 4 1,278 1,346 1,426 
.. (ee 1,212 1,559 1,249 
Pennsylvania ....... 1,203 1,272 1,325 
DEE, bh. ccccsacece 904 968 1,014 
ae 887 869 844 
Montana .........-.. 761 738 768 
VRPRIMR cccccssccces 735 838 830 
North Carolina ..... 507 544 600 
Maryland 475 543 578 
Kentucky . 434 620 650 
Iowa ...... 396 741 674 
New York . 366 387 445 
eerie 353 393 444 
Tennessee .........-- 319 442 472 
California ........... 318 748 712 
Other stgtes ........ 1,203 1,358 1,444 
United States ..... 36,898 39,522 42,358 





China’s 1923 rice crop amounted to 25,- 
027,374 short tons, according to promi- 
nent Chinese statisticians, an increase of 
30 per cent over 1922. 
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MANITOBA WHEAT SHOWS 
SLIGHT CUT IN ACREAGE 


Seeding Makes Rapid Progress—t.oy Tem- 
peratures in Northwestern states 
Looked Upon as Favorable 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Seeding in Manito- 
ba is making rapid progress, and it is 
now estimated that 80 per cent has been 
accomplished, with from 10 to 25 per 
cent of coarse grains. Ample moisture 
is reported from all parts, and it js 
thought very unlikely that crops in this 
province will suffer from soil drifting to 


any extent this season. Slight decreases 


in wheat acreage are reported from 
practically all sections, due to the late- 
ness of the season. Acreage sown to 
oats, barley and flaxseed shows a corre- 
sponding increase. 

Land and weather conditions i) Sas- 
katchewan are stated to be ide.! for 


seeding, and operations are proy essing 
satisfactorily. Probably 50 per cent of 


the wheat acreage has been sown, and 
25 per cent of coarse grain. In soine Jo- 
calities early sown wheat is four and 
five inches above the ground. [1 Sas- 


katchewan, a decrease of 10 per « 
compared with last year’s wheat 
is looked for. 
be increased. 
In Alberta from 50 to 60 per cnt of 
wheat seeding has been done. The warm 
weather of last week has improve:! ven- 
eral land conditions consideral|., and 
early sown grain in the southern s: «tions 
of the province is said to be ; 


nt as 
: reage 
Coarse grain acreave will 


Wing 
well above the ground. The labo: ho 
tion is satisfactory. 

* * 

Toronto, Ont.—The growing erp of 
Ontario winter wheat is doing nicely. 
There are slightly over 700,000 acres. * 

* * 

MinneEapouis, Minn.—Notwithst: nding 
the decrease in acreage in the ‘ orth- 
west, estimated at 10 to 20 per cen! com- 
pared with a year ago, the grain tr ile is 
optimistic over the outlook for the wheat 
crop. A lot of seeding was don un- 
usually early but, for the most part, 


particularly in the North, cold, wet 
weather delayed field work. Ter} era- 


tures are still below normal, but t\i\s is 
looked upon as favorable, rather than 
otherwise. It means that, while growth 
is delayed, the wheat roots are soing 


deep in the soil, fortifying the crop 
against possible damage later. [he 
growth will come quickly with wi :mer 


weather. In the meantime, there i. «m- 
ple moisture over practically the citire 
spring wheat area, and the outlook is 
promising. 
7 * 
Great Fats, Mont.—Wheat «seeing 


in Montana is nearing comp!’ ion. 
Those in position to estimate the »\'\a- 
tion with reasonable accuracy be ive 
that between 80 and 90 per cent o/ the 
crop is in the ground. Much of the 
spring wheat is now tall enough to )\\:ke 
the fields appear velvety green, ani the 
winter wheat is making fast proyrss. 
The active work of much of the agr'uil- 


tural country now is corn planting. | he 
soil could stand considerable rain, ut 
crops are not suffering. 

* * 


Seatriz, Wasu.—Important area of 
the Pacific northwestern wheat belt need 
rain badly, and it would be wele ne 
everywhere. Winter wheat will mai: a 
good crop without further rain in s \ne 
sections, but in others more mois''re 
is imperative. Spring wheat can s! 1d 
another fortnight without rain in miny 
counties, but in some it must «ne 
promptly to save the crop. 

* * 


Sautina, Kansas.—Crop developn: ots 
during the past week have shown a «n- 
dency toward a decline in some sect’ )ns 
north and west of Salina. E. P. Lo: nZ, 

ain buyer for the Shellabarger Mi & 

levator Co., made a tour of the firm's 
elevator line last week and noted qui'’ 4 
decline in wheat condition in that sec!‘on 
in comparison with 30 days before. ‘{e 
states that wheat in the territory vis 
has lost its healthy color, due to ins\:‘fi- 
cient roots. Other sections of the st’ ‘e, 
east and south of Salina, report wh«at 
in fine condition, with prospects fo: 4 
bumper crop. 
(Continued on page 809.) 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
The flour market seems to be steadily 
from bad to worse. With an oc- 
casional exception, spring wheat millers 


going 


generally report it dead. Here and 
there a country mill reports fair sales, 
but the majority, and this includes prac- 
tically all the city mills, are doing little 
or nothing. Their daily sales fall far 
short of output. In consequence, book- 
ings are decreasing very appreciably. 

Millers have about given up guessing 
as to the probable course of the market. 
For two months or more they have been 
gausing stocks in the hands of the trade 
as be.ow normal, and anticipating im- 
proved buying. This has not materi- 
ali It is a buyers’ market in every 
of the word. With almost every 
mi anxious for business, the buyer 
can ick and choose, and can supply his 

at almost his own price. This, of 
c . means elimination of profits for 
mi and those who make sales are 
f to say that they have to give the 
f away. Price cutting is said to be 
now than at any previous time on 
the crop. 

ile Minneapolis mills are unable to 
vatent flour in any quantity, they 
doing a fairly good business in first 
Domestic inquiry for this grade 
ome time has been good, and most 
. are oversold for prompt or 30-day 
nent. Second clear, however, is in- 

ed to drag. 

tye millers report demand for their 

vluct exceedingly quiet. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
nd outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
ueapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


May 20 Year ago 
t patent, 98-lb 
ROM sacoxeun sewers $6.80@7.30 $6.80@7.25 
ndard patent ...... 6.65@6.75 6.55@6.75 
ond patent ........ 6.30@6.45 6.40@6.55 
st clear, jute ..... 4.50@4.80 56.30@5.50 
ond clear, jute.... 3.20@3.35 3.70@4.10 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Demand for semolinas is practically 
it a standstill. Durum millers report 
ales last week as the lightest on this 
crop. They are unable to interest con- 
umers, at current prices, for either 
prompt or deferred shipment, The as- 
sumption is that macaroni manufactur- 
ers overbought early in the season, and 
that their business has not been up to 
expectations. One mill grinding durum 
wheat is closed, and the remainder are 
operating at greatly reduced capacity. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 3144@3%c 
'), bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 2 semo- 
‘ina 3%4@3%ec and durum fancy patent 
3°.(@3'ee. Durum clears, in jutes, are 
held at $3.20@3.30 bbl. 

In the week ending May 17, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 38,339 
bbls durum products, compared with 30,- 
811 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is a shade stronger, due more 
to the fact that the large mills have 
little to offer for June-August ship- 
ment, than to buying. At that, however, 
buying is a little more free. It is un- 
derstood that sales have been made re- 
cently to mixers for summer shipment 
on the basis of $17 ton for bran, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. These sales have taken 
care of the surplus offerings, and mills 
have advanced their prices 50¢c@$1 ton, 
nominally. 

City mills general report sufficient 
bookings on hand to absorb their produc- 
tion for at least 60 days, based on pres- 
ont percentage of operation. With flour 
ookings light, they do not feel warrant- 

fos an 

n improved inquiry is reported for 
heavy feeds, both in straight aaa mixed 
cars. Pure bran is also in good re- 
quest. Mills that have this grade to offer 


can obtain almost any price they ask 
within reason. 

Standard middlings are weakening, 
and have about reacted to bran price. 
In fact, some jobbers are offering mid- 
dlings for. prompt and deferred ship- 
ment at 25c ton discount under bran. 
For a long time, standard middlings 
have commanded a premium of at least 
50c ton over bran. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $17.50 
@18 ton, standard middlings $18@18.50, 
flour middlings $24.50@26.50, red dog 
$30@33, wheat mixed feed $22@25.50, 
and rye middlings $17@18, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

May 20 Year ago 
ee ey $17.25@18.00 $26.00@27.00 
Stand. middlings.. 17.00@18.00 28.00@29.00 
Flour middlings... 22.00@24.00 31.00@31.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 29.00@34.00 33.00@34.00 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. MEETING 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co.. New Ulm, 
Minn., is planning to hold a conference 
of its sales representatives in New Ulm, 
July 15-17. The eastern representatives 
will congregate in Chicago and travel 
to the mill in a special car. Three days 
will be spent in and around New Ulm, 
the meeting culminating in a dinner on 
July 17. Afterwards, the entire party 
will come to Minneapolis for a two-day 
visit, before dispersing for their respec- 
tive territories. 

This is the first attempt the company 
has ever made to get its entire organiza- 
tion together, and if the result is satis- 
factory it will be made an annual affair. 

CRESCENT MILLING CO.’8 AFFAIRS 

The district court at Minneapolis has 
issued an order to the creditors of the 
Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn., 
now in receiver’s hands, to the effect 
that the Metropolitan National Bank, 
Minneapolis, has offered to surrender 
the receiver’s certificates, amounting to 
$26,500, which it owns, for a transfer of 
the assets of the company, exclusive of 
accounts receivable, providing that un- 
paid taxes, amounting to $1,066, be paid. 
The receiver recommends the acceptance 
of this offer. A meeting will be held in 
the court house, Minneapolis, May 24, 
and if no higher bid is made the credi- 
tors are notified to show cause why the 
bank’s offer should not be accepted. 

NOTES 

B. B. Sheffield, president Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, has returned from 
the East. 

E. La Budde, of the La Budde Feed 
& Grain Co., Milwaukee, is in Minne- 
apolis calling on mills and feed jobbers. 

Frank J. Stapleton, general freight 
agent for the McCormick Steamship Co., 
Seattle, is in Minneapolis visiting old 
friends. 

Otto Pfaff, president Pfaff Baking 
Co., Fort Dodge and Mason City, Iowa, 
was a Minneapolis visitor last week. He 
came up for the opening of the fishing 
season. 

Andrew Wells, for many years head 
miller for the Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills, 
will leave next week for Davenport, 
Iowa, to take charge of the Phoenix 
Flour Mills. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on May 20 as follows: 
sight, $4.35% ; three-day, $4.3514; 60-day, 
$4.32%. Three-day guilders were quot- 
ed at 37.30. 

Jack Tod, special bakery representa- 
tive for the Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., leaves this week for a vaca- 
tion trip to Great Britain, accompanied 
by his wife and baby. 

W. E. Coles, Jr., has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Capital City Milling & Grain 


Co., St. Paul, and has been succeeded 
by E. J. Villiam. Mr. Coles plans to 
later enter the mixed feed business, spe- 
cializing in dairy feeds. 

August Schwachheim, president Cas- 
cade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., is 
in Minneapolis en route east. He plans 
to sail June 5 on the Mongolia for a visit 
to his old home in Germany, and ex- 
pects to be gone about three months, 


Samuel R. Ward, until recently with 
the Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis, is 
now superintendent of demonstrators 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co. He 
will work in New England territory, out 
of the Boston office. 

H. J. Bergman, of Bergman Millfeed, 
Inc., Minneapolis, left Monday for Chi- 
cago. From there he will visit his 
branches in Iowa and, before returning, 
will go to Kansas City and back to 
Chicago to attend the feed manufactur- 
ers’ convention, 

William A. Pettijohn, of Minneapolis, 
credited with being the originator of 
Pettijohn breakfast cereals, was fatally 
injured when his truck was struck by 
a train near Hopkins. The funeral was 
held May 19. Mr. Pettijohn had re- 
cently been operating a store at Minne- 
tonka Mills. 

Based on the closed, May 20, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.03 bu, No. 1 
northern 99c; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.02, No. 1 northern 98c; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.05, No. 1 northern $1; in central Mon- 
tana, No. 1 dark 94c, No. 1 northern 84c. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has recently installed a pneumatic 
grain dump for each of the following: 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Lafayette, Clark- 
field Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Clark- 
field, Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co., Cottonwood, Jacob Geib, Gaylord, 
Belview Farmers’ Elevator Co., Belview, 
A. O. Radke, Le Sueur Center, Sanborn 
Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Sanborn, C. 
E. Peterson, Gaylord, Minn; Casselton 
Elevator Co., Casselton, International 
Elevator Co., Glasston, Ypsilanti Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co., Ypsilanti, Powers Ele- 
vator Co.,. Windsor, Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., Linton, N. D; Stockdale & Hankins, 
Cloverdale, Iowa, and Montana Elevator 
Co., Danvers, Mont. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12% were in operation May 20: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.'s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), B, E 
and G mills. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

May 12-17 ....... 564,600 205,463 36 
Previous week ... 564,600 202,705 36 
Year SHO ..ccecee 561,100 219,000 39 
Two years ago... 546,000 237,185 44 
Three years ago.. 546,000 261,530 48 
Four years ago... 546,000 275,050 50 
Five years ago... 546,000 369,760 68 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
May 24... «esse 205,395 230,630 254,895 
May 17... 205,463 219,000 237,185 261,530 
May 10... 202,705 238,555 248,415 232,095 
May 3.... 198,555 232,985 229,630 242,425 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
May 24... ...s0- 2,542 930 6,035 
May 17... 1,314 1,171 715 2,150 
May 10... 3,128 200 6,070 17,315 
May 3.... 2,571 1,428 765 1,430 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

May 12-17 ....... 364,350 196,663 54 
Previous week ... 426,690 212,138 50 
Year ago ........- 364,350 140,792 39 
Two years ago... 417,990 162,905 38 
Three years ago.. 330,690 162,495 46 
Four years ago... 424,260 174,715 41 
Five years ago... 419,310 247,000 58 
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Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Apr. 12. 63 71,115 227,210196,471 485 3,212 
Apr. 19. 63 71,115 207,239 204,228 1,911 3,401 
Apr. 26. 63 71,115 222,854 197,459 2,085 6,712 
May 3.. 63 71,115 234,031 160,581 1,071 255 
May 10. 63 71,115 212,138 172,669 ... 612 
May 17. 52 60,725 196,663 140,792 357 3657 


WHEAT 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
ee BO asses .$1.15% @1.32% $1.13%@117% 
May 15 ...... 1.15%@1.32% 1.13%@1.17% 
MEO BG ce case 1.15% @1.32% 1.13% @1.17% 
Mr Be 6.0's:00% 1.16 @1.33 1.14 @1.18 
2S eer 1.154% @1.32% 1.18%@1.17% 
eer 1.15% @1.32% 1.18%@1.17% 
May July Sept. May July Sept. 
BG. sees $1.13% $1.12% 17..... $1.14 $1.12% 
Bbccese 1.18% 1.12% 19..... 1.138% 1.12% 
Weasees 1.13% 1.12% 20..... 1.13% 1.12% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No, 1 durum 
wee BO cwesce $1.10% @1.15% $1.08% @1.12% 
1 


May 15 ...... -ll @1.15 1.09 @1.12 
May 16 ...... 1.12% @1.16% 1.10% @1.13% 
May 17 ...... 1.11% @1.14% 1.09% @1.11% 
May 19 ....-. 1.11 @1.13 1.09 @1.10 


eee BO .cies. 1.10% @1.12% 1.08% @1.09% 
‘No. 2 amber averages 2c lower than No. 
1 amber. No. 2 durum averages ic lower 


than No. 1 durum, 

Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
May 17, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1924 1928 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ....1,213 1,191 1,345 1,544 
DUIUER .cccccccs 377 600 543 288 
TORR cc cneses 1,590 1,791 1,888 1,832 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to May 17, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis .. 82,025 108,760 81,902 89,879 
Duluth ....... 28,702 653,116 40,968 37,257 
WOtals : 6.200% 110,727 161,876 122,876 127,136 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $30.75 @31.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.50@31.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.75@32.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 32.25@32.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks 17.00@18.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowt ........+e+. 2.35@ 2.40 
ee TY Se. 6-0.5'0-8 0:4:400 3.75@ 3.80 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.25@ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 6.15@ 6.25 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 6.00@ 6.05 
POGENO GOI co ccewcseacsceceess @ 


«+» @2.67% 
Linseed oil meal*® ............. 37.50 @ 38.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 ibs. ¢Per bb! in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Covering by short interests within 
the past few days has helped to strength- 
en the oil meal market. With demand 
light, it was rumored that meal could 
be bought around $36 ton, Minneapolis. 
Sales, however, have been made by 
crushers at $1@1.50 over this level, and 
they are now holding their asking prices 
firm at $38. While buying is not heavy, 
it is sufficient to absorb the comparative- 
ly light output. Resellers quote oil meal 
nominally at $37.50 ton. 

Local linseed interests claim that they 
are out of the market at Chicago, and 
to be asking $40 ton at Toledo and 
Buffalo. 

Export inquiry for oil cake tempo- 
rarily is light, with prices firm at $34 
ton, f.a.s.. New York. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 19 May 20 
May 17 May 10 1923 1922 








No. 1 dark ..... 3,187 3,244 3,518 981 
No. 1 northern... 974 1,047 1,131 43 
No. 2 northern. .1,597 1,752 1,672 503 
OUROPB: occ ccccs 5,455 5,788 6,406 3,264 

Totals ....... 11,213 11,831 12,727 4,760 
Em BOGR ..cccse 1,263 | RPT eer 
In 1920 .....- 6,152 COEP siecce yesene 
Im 1919 ....... 5,871 WohO 0 ccees *eSese 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on May 17, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1924 1923 1922 1921 





Minneapolis .. 11,213 12,727 4,760 1,263 
Dew .4.60<- 3,814 9,476 2,940 1,795 
Totals....... 15,027 22,203 7,700 3,058 


(Continued on page 804.) 
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A BLESSING IN DISGUISE 

Difficult as it may be to find any merit 
whatever in the McNary-Haugen bill and 
other farm relief measures being dis- 
cussed in Congress, millers of the South- 
west are finding a certain comfort in the 
fact that, so long as there is danger of 
government price fixing, there is no 
temptation to sell flour for new crop 
shipment. Normally there is at this time 
of year a freshening breeze of interest 
in selling for delivery after harvest, usu- 
ally, of course, at a price representative 
of the seller’s guess as to what wheat will 
sell at on the after harvest rush. 

This year there is no breeze; rather, a 
dead calm. No miller dares take the 
chance of committing himself on sales at 
normal wheat values when Congress may 
decree a price of $1.50 a bushel, cash 
and trading stamps. 

So far, as a matter of fact, buyers 
have shown little interest in forward pur- 
chases. A few inquiries are coming in, 
but most of them bear evidence of mere 
curiosity to “test the market.” So far as 
millers themselves have any ideas of new 
crop prices, aside from the farm-aid 
legislation threat, they are disposed to 
approximate the wheat cost at not less 
than seven cents over the Kansas City 
September option and to allow a substan- 
tial discount from present feed prices. 

Even at this basis, if any miller is 
anxious to get new crop business started, 
he is keeping his desires to himself. Most 
of them are. open in expressing satis- 
faction with the present legislative un- 
certainty, and are hopeful that it will 
continue as a brake on early speculative 
trading in flour. 


KANSAS CITY 

Scattered buying of small lots com- 
posed the new business in flour last week, 
sales generally being less than 25 per 
cent of the capacity of mills. Quotations 
were held unchanged, although sufficient 
strength was shown in cash wheat values 
to warrant an advance. Price did not 
seem to be an important factor in stimu- 
lating buying, however, as even low offers 
failed to bring a significant amount of 
business. 

Various indications point to an over- 
bought condition, especially among bak- 
ers. Most of this trade bought heavily 
last fall and winter for scattered ship- 
ment through the crop year, and many of 
them are behind on specifications. Mill- 
ers are receiving reports that bakers in 
certain sections are offering flour for re- 
sale. In a few instances, southwestern 
mills that are particularly pressed for 
shipping instructions are starting cars at 
the expiration of contracts, without 
awaiting direction of buyers. 

All classes of trade apparently are 
watching the new crop prospects, contem- 
plating the possibility of substantially 
lower prices. A small number of buyers 
have taken flour recently on the assump- 
tion that further declines were ween 
able, and pending legislation might send 
prices to high levels. In general, how- 
ever, buyers have ignored the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

Millers have shown no willingness to 
quote for new crop deliveries until values 
are definitely established. Few inquiries 
are being received. Last year, the selling 
of new flour began at about this time. 

Shipping instructions remained quiet 
last week, although pressure brought by 
millers resulted in a gain of 5 per cent in 
—e as compared to the preceding 
week, 

Export trade is confined principally to 
sales of second clear to Holland, the 
business bringing $3.15@3.25, bulk, Kan- 
sas City. Small lots of first clear were 
sold to Latin American markets. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 


Kansas City, May 17: patent, $5.80@ 
6.50; 95 per cent, $5.45@5.90; straight, 
$5.20@5.70; first clear, $3.70@4; second 
clear, $3.30@3.60; low grade, $3.15@3.25. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

May 11-17 ....00. 150,900 84,100 55 
Previous week ... 150,900 76,771 50 
Year ago ........ 132,900 98,682 74 
Two years ago... 114,900 83,600 72 
Five-year Average .....cecesccceees 72 
TeONn-YeAF AVETABS ccccccccscccccece 66 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 79 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

May 11-17 ...... 492,030 246,666 49 
Previous week ... 492,030 253,163 61 
Year ago ........ 518,430 275,844 53 
Two years ago... 480,210 266,788 55 
Five-year AVerTage ..csseesecerecnce 64 


Ten-year AVETABE .. ccc sscseecseces 55 
Export aoe by reporting mills 
were 11,229 bbls this week, 9,706 last 
week, 8,328 a year ago and 8,287 two 
years ago. 
Of the mills reporting 5 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 38 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


"| . PPT yrerrererrrre er erie 30 
Sid ce wh ss ie @t0d a4.) i0eed se OSS REES 48 
pe ES rrr ere eer rey eee ee 33 
BS Te Tee eee ee ie ee 31 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,000 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
| GI errrererrr ere | 49 
Previous week ............ 22,808 48 
.. 26,164 55 
Wee Pee BOP ic vccccccsces 24,904 53 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 11-17 ......... 24,900 15,262 61 

Previous week ..... 24,900 19,406 77 

ORF BHO cceccesces 23,100 16,289 70 
Two years ago..... 18,900 14,600 7 

MILLFEED 


A temporary improvement in the de- 
mand for bran the early part of the week 
took much of the track offerings of mills, 
but later contraction again brought a 
surplus, despite the limited production, 
and the market closed 50c@$1 ton below 
the preceding week. The weakness ex- 
tended to shorts, although the latter did 
not reflect the full decline of bran. 

On one or two days, local dealers were 
able to work bran to eastern markets for 
the first time in several months. Later 
declines in the Northwest, however, put 
this market $8@4 out of line. Most of 
the demand from the Southwest was for 
mixed cars, and practically all buying 
was by small distributors. 

Quotations, May 17, sacked, per ton: 
bran, $17@17.50; brown shorts, $18@ 
18.50; gray shorts, $19@20. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of May 17: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.01@1.19, No. 2 $1@1.18, No. 3 
96c@$1.17, No. 4 94c@$1.16; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.04, No. 2 $1.02@1.04, Ne. 3 $1 
@1.02, No. 4 94@99c. 

White corn, No. 2 75@75%4c, No. $3 
74@T5c, No. 4 72@78c; yellow corn, No. 
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2 I6c, No. 3 744%2@T5c, No. 4 72@73%c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 72@72%4c, No. 3 71 
@7l1'%e, No. 4 69% @7lc. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending May 17, with comparisons: 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 6,825 13,325 89,300 94,675 
Wheat, bus.. 536,500 648,000 691,200 715,500 
Corn, bus.... 273,750 127,500 388,750 156,250 
Oats, bus.... 98,600 132,600 61,500 172,500 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 8,800 E300 8 ccwse 
Barley, bus.. 33,000 3,000 32,500 1,300 
Bran, tons... 820 780 4,620 4,840 
Hay, tons.... 3,696 3,108 1,440 972 

CORN GOODS 


Quotations, May 17, for car lots, 100-lb 
cotton sacks: cream meal, $3.70; pearl 
meal, $3.60; standard meal, $3.50; corn 
bran, $27 ton; hominy feed, $27. 


DISCUSS NEW CROP CONDITIONS 


About 20 millers of the Southwest at- 
tended a special meeting of a Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League committee to con- 
sider new crop trade conditions in Kan- 
sas City May 16. A feeling of confi- 
dence was strongly evident in the discus- 
sion. It was decided to be useless to 
attempt to put any restriction on long 
time delivery sales of flour, particularly 
to large bakers who found advantage in 
contracting their supplies ahead. 


HEARING ON RATES TO SOUTHEAST 


An examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission heard testimony of 
witnesses for the Kansas City Board of 
Trade last week, in the latter’s petition 
for a reduction in rates to Memphis of 
6c per 100 lbs on corn and oats, and 7c 
on wheat and wheat products. The peti- 
tion also asks for corresponding reduc- 
tions to towns in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida and the Caro- 
linas. The case is based on the claim 
that the present rate structure gives pref- 
erence to Omaha on shipments of grain 
and grain ‘products to the Southeast. 
Omaha shippers are actively opposing the 
reduction, along with the railroads which 
would be affected. 

Both the Southwestern Millers’ League 
and the Kansas City Millers’ Club inter- 
vened in the case, although they did not 
take an active part in the testimony. E. 
H. Hogueland, commerce counsel,( and 
C. V. Topping, secretary, represented the 
league, and C. J. Kucera, traffic manager, 
bal present for the Kansas City Millers’ 

lub. 


NOTES 


Wheat cutting will start in Kansas 
about June 1, according to the state 
board of agriculture. 

Don F. Clinger has been appointed to 
represent the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., in Iowa territory. 

A. R. Kinney, president Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha, left last week 
for a business trip to New York. 

H. D. Yoder, Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., is in California for a month's 
vacation, accompanied by his family. 

B. E. Ricketts, district sales manager 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a two weeks’ trip through central 
states territory. 

Arthur S. Cain, sales manager Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is in the East on a business trip. 
He will be away about a fortnight. 

The new 600-bbl mill of the Greenville 
(Texas) Mill & Elevator Co. is practical- 
ly completed, and will be placed in opera- 
tion at the start of the new crop move- 
ment. 

Officials of the new Kansas City Board 
of Trade building say that completion of 
the structure is assured by Dec. 1. Pour- 
ing of concrete has been finished on six 
stories. 

C. J. Kucera, traffic manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
and H. W. Tilden, traffic manager Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., were 
in Chicago last week on rate matters. 

John V. Nicholson, for the past year 
connected with the sales department of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., has resigned 
to become district sales manager for the 
saouee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 

ity. 

The fire which destroyed the plant of 
the Majestic Supply Co., a feed manu- 
facturing company at Aurora, Mo., last 
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week, caused damage of $9,000 to the 


building and $13,000 to stock, ful), 
ered by insurance. , 


coy- 


Don C. Graham and wife arrived in 
Kansas City last week from California 
where they spent the past two months 
Mr. Graham, who was formerly sales 


manager for the H. H. King Milling Co, 


Minneapolis, expects to locate in 
Southwest. 


the 


B. H. Wunder, of the Harry E. White 


Co., New York, is visiting Kans 
and other southwestern points. His 


pany handles the accounts of the M; 


Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas Ci\\ 


is City 


com- 
0Te- 


+ and 


the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co, in 


New York City. 

Harvey J. Owen, vice presiden 
sas Flour Mills Co., and John \\ 
sales manager Midland Flour Mi! 
Kansas City, have returned from ¢» 
trips, which they made followiny 
southern bakers’ annual conven! 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Logan & Bryan, the oldest wir, 
in Kansas City, have announced | 
tention of discontinuing their off 
after June 1. Dull business is ¢ 
the reason for the move. The « 
has been represented on the Kan 
market for 30 years. 

Harry E. Reid, formerly sal. 
ager Kansas City Milling Co., a: 
recently connected with the Liber 
Nashville, Tenn., has been appoin 
resentative of the Goerz Flour M 
Newton, ‘Kansas, in St. Louis t: 
ritory. He will make his headqu 
St. Louis. 

V. P. Campbell, manager Sne! 
Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas. 
McCullough, Kansas Milling Co 
ta, and Roy Miller, H. D. Lee Fi: 
Co., Salina, Kansas, were among | 
ers who attended the annual co: 
of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ As 
in Kansas City last week. 

J. S. Foltz, district sales manag 
abee Flour Mills Corporation, an 
ard Cunningham, district sales 1 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., both of | 
City, are attending the annual « 
tion of the Iowa Bakers’ Associa‘ 
Dubuque this week. Mr. Cunn 
will visit other points in that t 
before returning. 


WICHITA 


Shipping directions last week \ 
little better, but very few new 
came in. The business done wa 
old-established trade, and a few 
larger bakers bought a little to fil! 

A scattered export business wa: 
with continental Europe, the tropi 
Cuba. So much Canadian wheat is 
sent to Cuba and Europe through « 
ports that very little can be do: 
present. 

Demand for cash wheat was slow 
the latter part of the week, whe: 
and outside milling interests came ‘: 
market for good to choice high p 
milling wheat. 

Millfeed was about unchanged, \ 
little better demand for bran and 
shorts. Buyers are making offer 
July, August, September and 0 
shipment at around present price- 
spot. Prices, May 16: bran, $21@2 
basis Kansas City; mill-run, $23; s! 
24. 


Flour prices, basis 98-lb cottons, \\" 


sas City basis: hard winter short p 
$6.50@6.60 bbl, straight $6@6.10, « 
$4.90@5.35. 

Receipts for the week 120 cars \ 
43 cars corn, 10 cars oats, compare«| 
107 cars wheat, 19 cars corn and 3 
oats for the corresponding week « 
ago. 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) 
representing a weekly capacity of | 
bbls, with comparisons, as report: 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour 

output ac 
May 11-17 32,203 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


ROGER 8S. HURD IS HONORED 


At the annual election of office: 
the Wichita Board of Trade, Rog: 
Hurd, vice president Red Star M 
Co., was elected president, succe: 
Lon H. Powell, president Wichita 
minal Elevator Co. Mr. Hurd pro! 
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i -oungest exchange president in the 
eve States. Other officers elected 
were I. H. Blood, vice president, and L. 
H. Powell, C. A. Baldwin, J. A. Wood- 
side and H. L. Chowning, directors. 


NOTES 

D. L. Mullen, traffic manager Kansas 
Milling Co., has returned from an east- 
ern trip. 

O. F. Oleson, vice president Red Star 
Milling Co., has returned from a fort- 
night’s trip to central and southern ter- 
ritorv. 

Mrs. G. M. Lowry has returned from 
a trip to Bermuda, on which she was 
accompanied by her son, William, a stu- 
dent at Yale. 

B. H. Wunder, of Harry E. White 
& Co., New York and Baltimore, visited 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co., his com- 
principal Kansas connection, last 


pany’s 
week. 

It is reported that W. T. Hacker, 
Florence, Kansas, has purchased the mill 
at Jefferson, Okla. together with five 
country stations. The mill company 


failed some time ago, and the plant has 
not since been operated. 

A. i. Murphy arrived in Wichita May 
16 to ussume his new duties as assistant 
eastern sales manager of the Red Star 


Millice Co. K. G. Glover, Memphis ter- 
ritor’ manager for the Red Star com- 
pan. spent part of the week at head- 
{1 rs here. 


qu 

I. Jackman, president Kansas Mill- 
ine [o. last week attended the meeting 
of trustees of Phillips University, Enid, 
Okla. of which he is chairman. Later 
he spent a day at a meeting of millers 
in \ansas City. W. F. McCullough, of 
tue Kansas company, spent part of the 
week at the Kansas City Grain Dealers’ 
con\ention. 





OKLAHOMA 


Declines averaging 10¢c on flour above 
clears and 5¢ on millfeeds were made 
last week. Millfeed demand was, how- 
ever, greater than usual at this season. 
Shipping directions generally were sat- 
i. factory. Few bakery contracts are be- 
ing made in Oklahoma, Texas, and the 
Southeast, the trade predicting a reac- 
tion of prices after the new season opens. 
Some of the leading bakers will expect 
12-month contracts again this year. In 
ome sections they are buying less from 
inills than from overstocked jobbers. 

Some Oklahoma flour is moving to Hol- 
land. Cuba is buying liberally again, and 
millers report that leading Cuban bakers 
are willing to pay premiums for Okla- 
homa hard wheat flour. Mexican prices 
are again out of line for Oklahoma mills, 
hut Texas mills are reported getting a 
fair business in that country. A Vera 
Cruz agent of an Oklahoma mill reports 
that a mixed flour of good quality is sell- 
ing there at $3 per 100 lbs. The best 
price this mill could make on the same 
grade of goods was $3.40. 

While heavy unloading of millfeeds 
did not materialize this spring, under- 
selling on the part of mills outside Okla- 
homa has upset the market. Quotations 
on straight bran here were $1.15@1.20 
per 100 lbs, in mixed car lots, but much 
bran of that quality was sold in the state 
last week at 95c. 

_ Short patent hard wheat flour sold at 
36.20@6.50, straight patent at $5.70@6, 
and clears and low grade at $5@5.50. 

Mill-run bran was quoted at $1.15@ 
1.20, shorts at $1.35, and corn chops at 
$1.60@1.75. 


NOTES 


J. Perry Burrus, president Burrus Mill 
& Elevator Co., Fort Worth, was in New 
York City on business last week. 

A report from Beaumont, Texas, says 
that the Josey Miller Grocery Co. has 
near completion there a flour mill and 
grain elevator. 

J. E. Neidhardt recently resigned as 
head miller for the G. B. R. Smith Mill- 
ing Co., Sherman, Texas, and will leave 
soon for southern California with his 
family to live on a fruit farm he has 
developed there. 

At the age of 79 and after 20 years 
of service with the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co. John J. Reeme died last 
week at his home in that place. For a 
number of years he was connected with 
the company’s sales department. He was 
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a native of Harrisburg, Pa., a useful 
citizen in the community and an elder in 
the Presbyterian church. 

The Groom (Texas) Development As- 
sociation announces that the town is in 
need of a flour mill. It is situated in a 
section of the panhandle where large cat- 
tle ranches are being sold in small tracts 
to farmers, and the outlook is for an in- 
creased wheat acreage next year. 

A large flour and feed warehouse is 
being erected as an addition to the Eagle 
Milling Co.’s plant at Edmond. Earl A. 
Rodkey, general manager of the com- 
pany, announces that later in the year a 
poultry feed mixing plant is to be in- 
stalled. A landscape artist has been em- 
ployed to make plans for laying out and 
improving two small parks on the com- 
pany’s property. All other unoccupied 
and unused grounds on the property also 
are to be beautified. 


SALINA 

Flour trade was fairly active last week, 
though slightly slower than the preceding 
one. Shipping directions were only fair. 
A decided slump in the feed market was 
responsible for strengthening of flour 
prices. Quotations, 98’s, cotton, basis 
Kansas City: fancy short patent, $6.30 
@6.60; 95 per cent, $6@6.25; straight 
grade, $5.80@6. 

Very little wheat is moving, practically 
all having been marketed by the farmers. 

Feed demand slackened somewhat, 
causing prices to weaken considerably. 
Quotations, mixed cars, basis Kansas 
City: bran, 95c@$1 per 100 lbs; mill- 
run, $1.05@1.07; gray shorts, $1.10@1.15. 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 40,200 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Be Gee cadcdccvcctovscsa 14,800 37 
Previous week ..... ore, 15,258 38 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
last week: wheat, 90 cars; corn, 65; bar- 
ley, 3; oats, 1; seed, 6. 

NOTES 

A. D. Richter, formerly of the Richter 
Grain Co., will be associated with the 
Robinson-Wyatt Grain Co. here after 
June 1, 

C. F. Vandenburgh, assistant sales 
manager for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., is making a three weeks’ trade trip 
in northern Ohio. 

Harry Robinson, vice president, and 
J. S. Hargett, general manager, Robinson 
Milling Co., are on an extended tour of 
their trade in the central states. 

W. A. Talbot has resigned his position 
with the Robinson-Wyatt Grain Co., and 
will become manager of the local branch 
of the Beyer Grain Co., which will re- 
open its office here June 1. 

J. B. Smith, general manager Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., and J. R. 
Miller, grain buyer for the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., attended the meeting of 
the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association in 
Kansas City last week. 


ATCHISON 


Flour sales were much better last week. 
One mill claimed to have booked one 
order to an eastern bakery concern of 
25,000 bbls, while the other two plants 
sold about 70 per cent of their capacity. 
This was reflected in the production, one 
mill running full time, including Sun- 
days, another three fourths, while the 
third was down for a few days. The 
total output was 21,480 bbls. 

A surprising feature of the week was 
a sale by one of the mills of a lot of 
flour to the Continent, in the face of stiff 
Canadian competition. 

Feed prices held firm around $18@ 
18.50 ton for bran and $20@20.50 for 
shorts, with many bids for deferred ship- 
ment, which mills were not anxious to ac- 
cept. Flour values were firm, hard wheat 
short patent selling for $5.75@6, basis 
cotton 98’s; 95 per cent straight grades 
about 30c less. Soft wheat flours sold at 
$5.90@6.30 for short patent and $5.50@ 
5.70 for straight grades. 

‘ = | 


J. W. Blair, president Blair Milling 
Co., spent part of the week in Omaha, 
taking treatment for rheumatism which 
has been bothering him for years. 
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CHICAGO 

“Nothing doing” is the way mill rep- 
resentatives and brokers describe the lo- 
cal market last week. Actual flour buy- 
ing continued on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
the trade showing no disposition to book 
ahead. The course of the wheat market 
seems to have no effect on buyers, as the 
majority of them are inclined to pass 
up all offerings. 

Flour prices were practically un- 
changed, and mills continue to keep 
values up to a level where, if sales are 
made, they can realize at least a small 
profit. Jobbers, in particular, are aware 
of this tendency on the part of mills, 
and say that slightly better prices are 
being secured from their customers. 
Buying by retail bakers and grocers has 
been steady, but none of them are in- 
clined to take more than bare necessities. 
Soft wheat flours were again very quiet. 
Mill representatives calling on pie and 
cracker bakers last week were told by 
most of them that they would not be in 
the market to any extent for another 
month. Cake bakers and the larger dis- 
tributors were in the market in a small 
way only. 

Offerings of clears have been plenti- 
ful, and demand has been very quiet, 
especially for southwestern brands. No 
buyers seem interested in second clears 
or low grades, although local mills claim 
to have a fairly good business on these 
with the East. Export inquiries were 
few, and direct sales were negligible. 

Little interest was displayed in rye 
flour, and new business was of very 
small proportions. The fact that mills 
are holding prices at firm levels has kept 
buyers out of the market. The local 
production totaled 1,500 bbls, compared 
with 1,800 the previous week. White 
was quoted at $3.70@3.90 bbl, medium 
$3.50@3.70, and dark $3.15@3.30. 

Prices on semolinas were a little high- 
er, and this resulted in less inquiry. 
Business consisted of occasional cars, 
covering pressing needs. As the maca- 
roni business has fallen off considerably, 
mills are finding it more difficult to se- 
cure directions on old orders. No. 2 
semolina was quoted at 35%@3%c lb, 
bulk; fancy durum patent, 3%@3'%c; 
No. 3 semolina, 34@3%c; durum clear, 
$3.25@3.50 bbl, bulk. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $6@6.50 bbl, 
standard patent $5.75@6.20, first clear 
$4.50@5, second clear $3.20@3.70; hard 
winter short patent $5.30@5.90, 95 per 
cent patent $4.90@5.40, straight $4.75@ 
5.20, first clear $4.15@4.60; soft winter 
short patent $5.15@5.50, standard pat- 
ent $4.80@5.15, straight $4.65@4.90, first 
clear $4.25@4.55. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

May 121-17 ........- 40,000 37,000 92 

Previous week ..... 40,000 37,000 92 

Wee OOD 6 oi cecesee 40,000 21,500 52 

Two years ago..... 40,000 28,500 71 
MILLFEED 

Prices declined another $1 ton. Al- 


though demand was rather quiet, a lit- 
tle more interest was displayed. Sales 
for near-by shipment were scattered. 
Improved inquiry from country trade 
and mixers for future delivery was no- 
ticeable, but sales were limited, as the 
ideas of sellers and buyers are still 
apart. Howover, the fact that the trade 
is beginning to show more interest in 
future shipment is encouraging, as is 
the fact that the East has been inquir- 
ing more freely and a few sales report- 
ed. While offerings continue fairly free, 
they are not excessive. 

Spring bran was quoted at $19@20 


ton, hard winter bran $21@21.25, soft 
winter bran $21@21.50, standard mid- 
dlings $19.75@20.25, flour middlings $24 
@27.50, red dog $380@34. 


CASH WHEAT 


Local mills were consistent buyers of 
high grade hard winter wheat last week, 
and outside mills were also in the mar- 
ket for fair quantities. Red winters 
did not move so well, although local and 
outside mills picked up odd lots. Very 
little spring wheat is coming here, and 
trade is nominal. Considerable hard win- 
ter wheat was loaded out of elevators, 
most of it for the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
for shipment to Buffalo. Shipping sales 
totaled 173,000 bus. Receipts were 153 
cars, against 173 the previous week, and 
112 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 2@dAc 
over May, No. 2 red 2@3c over, No. 3 
red 1@1%c over; No. 1 hard 3@llIc 
over, No. 2 hard 2@I1Ic over, No. 3 hard 
1@7c over; No, 1 dark northern 17@23c 
over, No. 2 dark 15@20c over, No. 1 
northern 8@1i7e over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.07@1.09 
bu, No. 2 red $1.07@1.08, No. 3 red 
$1.06@1.06%; No. 1 hard $1.08@1.16, 
No. 2 hard $1.07@1.16, No. 3 hard $1.06 
@1.12; No. 1 dark northern $1.22@1.28, 
No. 2 dark $1.20@1.25, No, 1 northern 
$1.13@1.21. 

Daily closing prices of May, July and 
September wheat at Chicago: 


May July Sept. 
ee Oe. éstadees $1.03% $1.05% $1.06% 
ee 1.04 1.05% 1.06% 
May 13 1.04% 1.06% 1.07% 
ga | eee 1.04% 1.06% 1.07% 
May 15 1.04% 1.06% 1.07% 
Beet SO vacacave 1.04% 1.06% 1.07% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was steady, but little inter- 
est was displayed. Lower grades espe- 
cially were neglected. Shipping sales 
totaled 370,000 bus. Receipts were 455 
cars, against 709 the previous week, and 
148 a year ago. No. 2 mixed was quot- 
ed at 774@i77%c bu, No. 3 mixed 76@ 
764c, No. 5 mixed 73c; No. 2 yellow 
78c, No. 3 yellow 76@76%c, No. 4 yel- 
low 74c, No. 5 yellow 73@7A4c. 

Rye was steady, but demand was 
rather quiet. Receipts totaled 19 cars, 
against 29 the previous week, and 10 a 
year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 664%c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended May 17, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

r~Receipts— --Shipments—, 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls..... 190 200 114 137 
Wheat, bus.... 278 255 1,216 284 
Corm, DUS.....>+ 902 463 974 2,068 
Oata,- bus....-. 1,048 1,152 1,102 1,167 
MPO, BEB cecee 22 22 4 2 
Barley, bus.... 164 107 60 60 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Very little activity prevailed in the 
market last week, even at the reduced 
price. Meal is being offered at $37@38 
ton, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Soy bean meal is now being handled by 
some dealers in this territory, but de- 
mand is rather quiet. It is quoted at 
$45 ton, Chicago. Cottonseed meal is 
also in slow request. Dealers are hold- 
ing 43 per cent at $45.50 ton. 


TO DISSOLVE PARTNERSHIP 


H. O. Campbell is retiring from the 
V. Thompson Co., flour broker, Chicago, 
and has sold his interest and good-will 
to Walter S. Johnson, who will continue 
the business under the same name and 
at the same address, 444 West Grand 
Avenue. 

Mr. Johnson has been with the V. 
Thompson Co. for about 27 years, and 
Mr. Campbell joined the staff a few 
ay later. The company was organized 

y Mr. Thompson in 1890, and since his 
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death in 1907 Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Campbell have carried on the business 
under a partnership, which will be dis- 
solved May 31. Mr. Campbell expects 
to take a long vacation from business. 
Both he and Mr. Johnson are well and 
favorably known in flour cireles, not 
only in Chicago but in other parts of 
the country. They have represented 
some good mills, and have built up a 
most successful business, Mr. Johnson 
is also president of the Chicago Flour 
Club. 
PRODUCTION COST QUESTION NAIRE 

T. M. Chivington, secretary American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, is sending to 
his membership a monthly cost ques- 
tionnaire, as a part of a general plan to 
create interest in uniform cost methods 
among them. This activity was inaugu- 
rated by a cost committee, and is arous- 
ing considerable interest among mem- 
bers to a realization of the necessity of 
eliminating by education the most dan- 
gerous form of competition in any in- 
dustry, the man who does not know what 
it costs to manufacture his products. 
Mr. Chivington in his questionnaire sug- 
gests that the members in their reports 
include in figuring costs all items listed 
in an outline by J. M. Ullman, of Chica- 
go, and which were published in a pre- 
vious bulletin. 

On this cost committee are: L. R. 
Bowman, Scott County Milling Co., 
Sikeston, Mo; M. W. Adams, Arkadel- 
phia (Ark.) Milling Co; H. H. Corman, 
Klevator Milling Co., Springfield, Ill; 
J. W. Morrison, Lexington (Ky.) Roller 
Mills Co; E. S. Miller, Miller Cereal 
Mills, Omaha, Neb. 

Secretary Chivington on May 15 is- 
sued a bulletin to his members, review- 
ing the second conference on uniform 
cost accounting, and sent with it a copy 
of the proceedings of this meeting, which 
was held at New York in March. He 
stated that there was no more important 
activity that his federation could engage 
in than this, and urged the members to 
support the competent cost committee. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Some improvement in the call for corn 
goods was reported for near-by require- 
ments. ‘There was also an improvement 
in shipping directions. Corn flour was 
potter at $1.95@1.97% per 100 Ibs, 
white and yellow granulated corn meal 
$1.85, white and yellow cream meal $1.85, 
pearl and granulated hominy $1.85, oat- 
meal $2.80, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $2.55 per 90-lb sack. 


NOTES 


A. J. Gardner, of Wade & Gardner, 
flour brokers, Chicago, has returned from 
New York City. 

H. W. Tilden, secretary Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was a recent 
visitor at the Chicago headquarters of 
the American Corn Millers’ Federation. 

Richard Hoyt, of the Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., and C. S. 
Coup, of the Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, visited Chicago last 
week. 

The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange, Chica- 
go, will hold a meting on May 21 at the 
University Club. C. C. Anthon, Chicago 
manager Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
is president. 

T. W. Brophy, secretary B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, has returned 
from St. Louis, where he went to attend 
the meeting of the National Boy Scout 
Conference. 

Maurice J. Beaubaire, of the North- 
western Feed Co., Minneapolis, and L. 
C. Newsome, Newsome Feed & Grain 
Co., Pittsburgh, called on the feed trade 
here last week. 

C., V. Topping, secretary Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, Kansas City, visit- 
ed the Millers’ National Federation of- 
fices on his way home from Washington 
and New York. 

The Chicago Title & Trust Co., trus- 
tees for the American Hominy Co., on 
May 15 sold the two elevators at Shel- 
byville, Ind., to Dittimun & Sons and 
W. S. Snyder, of that city. The sale of 
the other plants and property of the 
company will probably be postponed un- 
til about June 17. 

Harry Harper, senior member of the 
firm of certified public accountants, 
Harry Harper & Co., spent a few days 
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calling on the trade in Chicago, accom- 
panied by A. W. Dunning, special rep- 
resentative. This concern’s Chicago of- 


fice has been moved to the Wrigley 
Building, 410 North Michigan Avenue, 
and M. S. Anderson is resident manager. 

Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week: flour, 8,000 bbls, of which 3,000 
went to Buffalo, 2,000 to Erie, and 3,000 
to Fairport; 946,000 bus wheat, of which 
831,000 went to Buffalo, and 115,000 to 
other United States ports; corn, 636,000 
bus, of which 427,000 went to Buffalo, 
115,000 to Ogdensburg, 20,000 to Depot 
Harbor, 74,000 to Collingwood; 218,000 
bus oats to Buffalo. 

The Midwest Regional Advisory Board 
will meet at the Great Northern Hotel, 
Chicago, May 21. E. S. Wagner, traffic 
director Millers’ National Federation, is 
chairman of the grain products com- 
mittee of this board, organized by the 
shipping interests in the Midwest terri- 
tory with a view of working in an ad- 
visory capacity with the railroads to pre- 
vent car shortages, etc. 

The Sears-Roebuck agricultural radio 
station, WLS, Chicago, announces that 
the farmer vote on the McNary-Haugen 
bill debate held the evening of May 10 
was 253 for Dr. Brand’s affirmative side, 
and 456 for Dr. Hibbard, who opposed 
the bill. Frank E. Delaney, a prominent 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
spoke over WDAP the evening of May 
16 in opposition to the bill. 

The WDAP Radiophone broadcasting 
station has been sold by the Chicago 
Board of Trade to the Drake Hotel, 
where the station is located. Market 
quotations from the Board of Trade will 
be broadcasted as heretofore every half 
hour. The reason given for selling was 
because of its development to a stage 
where it was difficult to furnish the 
amusement programme desired in addi- 
tion to the market news. 


The superintendent of public service 
of Cook County, Illinois, on’ May 14 
awarded a contract to John W. Eckhart 
& Co. to furnish the Oak Forest In- 
firmary with flour during the quarter 
beginning June 1. The price was $4.85 
bbl, The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. re- 
ceived the contract for the county hos- 
pital and jail, the price being $4.95 bbl; 
also to furnish the county agent with 
flour, in quarters and eighths, at $5.40 
and $5.50 bbl, respectively. 


MILWAUKEE 


Compared with recent weeks, Milwau- 
kee mills did a pretty fair business, with 
the result that the spirits of millers have 
risen considerably. Shipping directions 
held up at a little above the point which 
marked the peak of recent months, and 
operations of mills for two weeks past 
have averaged better than for any week 
since Jan. 1, although not yet much over 
a third of full capacity. Flour prices 
were much firmer. 

Bakeries were good customers, and 
considerable car lot business was done. 
Specifications usually were for prompt 
and near-by shipment, and in no case 
was an order placed for later than 60 
days. 

Fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted on May 17 at 
$6.60@7.10 bbl, standard patent at $6.40 
@6.75, and straight at $6.15@6.50, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

No trouble is encountered by local 
mills in disposing of all the better quali- 
ties of clear flour being made. There is 
no particular call for the low grades, 
however. Prices largely nominal, on an 
unchanged basis. Fancy clear was quot- 
ed on May 17 at $5.40@5.70 bbl, first 
clear at $5.10@5.40, and second clear at 
$8.80@4.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Mills reported a moderate call for 
Kansas patent, mainly the varieties used 
by bakers. Family trade is not up to 
expectations. Prices are about un- 
changed, but firmer, with stiffer cash 
premiums and an advance in options. 
Fancy brands of hard winter patent 
were quoted on May 17 at $6.35@6.70 
bbl, standard patent at $6.15@6.50, 
straight at $5.75@6.20, and first clear at 
$5.25@5.65, in 98-Ib cottons, 

Brokers representing mills making 
durum flour reported sales small and im- 
mediate business quiet, but inquiry im- 
proved. Prices were unchanged. j Mn 











semolina was quoted on May 17 at 3%c 
lb, and No. 3 semolina at 35c, in bbls, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Maw B08E cic cvccr 12,000 3,800 32 
Previous week ..... 12,000 4,000 34 
EGE FORE ccccccecce 16,000 6,000 38 
Two years ago..... 16,000 7,000 44 
Three years ago.... 24,000 7,050 30 
Four years ago..... 24,000 12,500 52 
Five years ago..... 18,000 10,500 58 


Local mills’ output of millfeed is well 
absorbed by orders for mixed cars with 
flour. Spring bran has held relatively 
steady, while winter is 25@50c ton low- 
er and virtually on a parity with spring. 
Middlings, which at this time of the 
year particularly command a better price 
than bran, are quotably on the same 
basis, if not a bit lower, due to a decline 
of $1 during the week. For prompt 
shipment, flour middlings are $1 lower, 
while later needs can be filled at no less 
than the former price. Red dog is al- 
most entirely nominal. Nominal prices 
on May 17: standard bran $19@20.50 
ton, winter bran $19.75@20.50, standard 
fine middlings $19@20, flour middlings 
$24.50@25.50, red dog $31@33, rye feed 
$18S@19, hominy feed $30@30.50, re- 
ground oat feed $9.50@10, old process 
oil meal $89@40, cottonseed meal $41@ 
46, gluten feed $31.90, in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

While featureless, the rye flour mar- 
ket is not lacking in buying interest. 
Prices are firmly held by Wisconsin mills, 
with the support of a_ well-sustained 
cash and option rye market. The small 
supply of suitable milling rye is a source 
of worry. It has had the effect of im- 
proving cash prices, but flour has not 
been selling for more. Pure white was 
quoted on May 17 at $4.10@4.25 bbl, 
straight at $3.95@4.15, pure dark at 
$3.80@3.95, and ordinary dark at $8.50 
@3.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Business in corn cereals remains dull, 
with no change in prices, which are 
largely nominal. Corn flour was quoted 
on May 17 at $2.05@2.10, corn meal at 
$2@2.05, and corn grits at $2.05@2.10, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Wheat closed 1@5c higher, outside for 
dark spring. Receipts were 8 cars;/pre- 
vious week, 8; last year, 35. Millers.and 
shippers were in the market for all 
qualities, but offerings were small and 
premiums advancing. No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern closed at $1.27@1.31, No. 2 
$1.24@1.29, No. 3 $1.21@1.27; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.11@1.15, No. 2 $1.09@1.14, 
No. 3 $1.06@1.11; No. 1 red winter $1.07 
@1.09, No. 2 $1.06@1.08, No. 3 $1.04@ 
1.07; No, 1 mixed $1.08@1.18, No. 2 $1.07 
@1.17, No. 3 $1.05@1.16. 

Rye closed 4c higher. Receipts were 
5 cars; previous week, 4; last year, 8. 
No. 1 closed at 6644c, No. 2 6644c, No. 
3 65@66c, No. 4 61@64%4c. Corn closed 
unchanged. Receipts were 62 cars; pre- 
vious week, 103; last year, 39. No. 3 
white closed at 764@77\%c¢, No. 3 yellow 
75% @77%, No. 3 mixed 754 @76\4c. 
Oats closed %c higher. Receipts were 
55 cars; previous week, 60; last year, 
129. No. 3 white quotably 14¢c over 
May, closing at 48%c. Barley closed 
5@ic lower. Receipts were 86 cars; 
previous week, 147; last year, 67. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending May 17, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 


1924 1923 1924 
Flour, bbls... 66,400 21,250 15,690 18,630 
Wheat, bus.. 11,200 49,000 59,500 68,550 
Corn, bus.... 106,560 57,720 361,931 130,964 
Oats, bus.... 121,000 283,800 315,050 293,545 
Barley, bus.. 137,600 105,860 30,780 56,868 
Rye, bus..... 7,075 11,320 6,040 12,790 
Feed, tons.... 960 120 6,226 6,580 
NOTES 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Krause, of 
Milwaukee, have gone to French Lick 
Springs, Ind., for a two weeks’ outing. 
Mr. Krause is head of the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., manufacturer of 
corn cereals and feed. 

The Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co. 
has amended its corporate articles to 
increase its capital stock to $80,000, con- 
sisting of $50,000 common and $30,000 
preferred stock. George W. Moody, 
new president of the Wisconsin State 
Millers’ Association, is president and 
general manager. 
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In accordance with the new policy of 
the Armour Grain Co. to conduct its 
milling operations under a separate cor. 
porate form, a Wisconsin charter has 
been taken out for the Mapl-Flake Mills 
Inc., a Delaware corporation with $100. 
000 capital stock, of which $25,000 js rep- 
resented by Wisconsin interests. Thi, 
embraces the principal Armour oat mjj| 
at Milwaukee. Andrew R. Templeton, 
manager of the Milwaukee branch, and 
also president of. the Chamber of Com. 
merce, is designated as Wisconsin agent 
and representative of the new corpora- 
tion. 


L. E. Meyer. 





Canada—Milling in March 
Preliminary statement of the gra 














round 
by the merchant and custom mills of aan 
in March, 1924, as reported by the Lomin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels 
East West Total 
Wheat ..cccces. 4,137,693 3,507,066 14,759 
Oats cccccccccce 578,559 560,249 © 138 og 
Barley ......+6. 43,000 30,825 73,825 
Buckwheat ..... BB,786 02 wks 13,784 
BED ce ¥eeectwecs SS arr 1,020 
Ce Seeasederes 118,816 7,423 26,239 
Mixed grain .... 1,189,749 30,834 20,583 

Preliminary statement of the pro ts re- 
sulting from the above grindings in \arch 
1924: , 
Wheat flour, 

bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 157,603 218,671 76,274 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 158,659 326,746 55,405 
Ont. wint. straight. 41,316 ..... 41,316 
All others ......... 650,048 175,373 25,421 

Totals, flour ..... 907,626 720,790 1.928.416 

Feed, tons— East Wes: Total 
Low grade flour ..... 2,084 7,00: 9,090 
WPAR wcccdccccescccce 14,230 12,07 26,303 
Shorts and middlings. 17,418 14,70 32,119 
All other offal ....... 3,615 2,75 6,399 
Other cereals, 

Ibs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ....... 2,618,664 3,482,375 16,039 
Rolled oats ....4,177,431 6,308,882 1. 56,313 
Barley, pot and 

DORFL c.ccccce 103,228 23,352 26,580 
MPO BOG csices are 25,739 
Corn flour and 

meal ...ccece 1,241,260 ...... 41,260 
Buckwheat flour 281,118 ...... 1,118 

Total products in months of Nove rand 
December, 1923, and January and ! ruary, 
1924 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat flour, 

bbls— Nov. Dec. Ja Feb. 
Manitoba 1 patent... 548 411 41 363 
Manitoba 2 patent... 608 464 5 526 
Ont. wint. straight.. 39 $2 { 44 
All others ......... 1,086 838 7¢ 778 

Totals, flour ..... 2,282 1,745 1,75 1,711 

Feed, tons— 

Low grade flour..... s 8 1 10 
BS. 0060000000400 36 28 2 26 
Shorts and middl’gs 47 35 3 34 
All other offal...... 7 7 6 
Other cereals, lbs— 

GORGE wccccvcccs 3,663 4,192 9,029 6,321 
Rolled oats ....... 15,616 11,692 11,075 10,227 
Barley, pot and 

BOOTS cccccccsccce 528 1,413 59 484 
Rye meal .......... 175 90 55 122 
Corn flour and meal 708 853 1,291 1,696 
Buckwheat flour.... 654 438 245 177 

Total wheat flour output for the 12 nths 
from April 1, 1923, to March 31, 1-4, in 


barrels: 






September 
October 
November 
December 





India—Crops 
Grain crops of British India, as re} ‘te 
by the Department of Statistics of Ind. by 
crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn F! xsd 
oe , eee STRBSS cecsee cocee + 
1922-28...... 369,152 125,000 ..... 280 
1921-22...... 365,352 128,000 76,680 440 
1920-21...... 250,357 117,040 78,840 760 
1919-20...... 377,888 149,380 98,840 760 
1918-19...... 280,486 129,827 71,288 1,400 
1917-18...... 370,421 155,307 96,600 600 
| eee 379,232 155,447 93,760 $00 
3026-36...... 323,008 147,653 100,080 1,040 
1914-15...... 376,581 142,847 83,280 880 
19138-14...... 312,032 125,113 83,360 448 
1912-13...... 367,845 40,973 88,440 684 
1911-12...... 370,515 45,500 76,760 796 
1910-11...... STE,689 cccce § ceeee 22,862 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley CornF xsd 
3 


ear eee 
SS Shhh) i esos oil 
25,783 6,203 6,164 268 
29,949 7,519 6,620 245 
23,798 6,394 5,994 989 
35,487 8,407 6,442 97 
32,940 7,883 6,518 64 
30,320 7,924 6,679 334 
32,475 7,821 6,144 325 
28,475 7,144 6,146 031 

0,043 7,295 6,225 125 
31,141 8,378 5,567 038 
30,565 7,840 6,312 42 
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TORONTO 

In Ontario the market for spring 
wheat flour was duller last week. For 
the t part orders on hand kept mills 
busy. but not enough was — to keep 
them voing much longer. A few good 
country plants were closed down or 
runn light. Prices for springs show 
no echinge. Quotations, May 17: top 
patents $6.10 bbl, seconds $5.60 and first 
clear. 55.40, in 98-lb jute bags, in mixed 


or lots, delivered, Ontario points, 
less \cc bbl for spot cash. 

On‘srio winters were extremely dull, 
and »rices held (May 17) at quotations 
of ious Saturday. Car lots of best 


br of 90 per cent patents were sell- 
in $4.75 bbl, in used bags, Mont- 
re isis; bulk price, $4.60. 
ort trading was light. British 
c offers were 9d or more out of 
and little business was done there. 
T! Continent was more interested, but 
d not buy freely. This falling off in 
bu iness followed a rise of 9d in Cana- 
mill prices for springs the previous 
May 17, mills were regularly ask- 
in: 33s 9d per 280 Ibs, jute, for export 
p.icat springs, ci.f., London or Liver- 
. and 34s to Glasgow, June-July sea- 


1 loading. Ontario soft winters 
nominally unchanged at 35s in cot- 
o Glasgow. 

MILLFEED 


ie millfeed market shared in the gen- 
dullness. The feeding requirements 
farmers were lighter. Most of the 
intry mills of Ontario had no surplus, 
they were running light on flour, and 
’ larger milling companies sold any 
plus they had for shipment to the 
ted States. The domestic mixed car 
ice delivered at Ontario points held at 
‘le reduced quotation established on 
‘lay 7, bran being quoted at $24 ton, 
orts $26, middlings $82 and feed flour 
“Si, bags included, delivered, 


WHEAT 


Grain dealers here did a reduced vol- 
une of business. Country mills in On- 
‘ario are not in the market for quan- 
tities. Many, no doubt, anticipated their 
requirements for this month when the 
narket was lower. On May 17 No. 1 
northern was 1%c higher at $1.10 bu, 
track, Bay ports, for shipment to On- 
tario points. 

Ontario winters were practically off 
(he market. An occasional car lot was 

at $1.05 bu and upward, track, 
cuntry points. Wagonloads $1@1.05 
t mill doors. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Husiness in coarse grains was quiet. 
s and corn were the only grains in 
id. Quotations, May 17: No. 3 Ca- 
nacian western oats, 41'%6c bu, c.i.f., Bay 
ports; No, 2 white Ontario oats, 39@ 
tle; Ontario barley, 65@70c; No. 2 
\merican yellow corn 8l¢e bu, United 
~tates funds, c.i.f., Bay ports; standard 

eenings $17 ton, f.o.b., Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


On May 17 shipping companies were 
juoting rates for June space to Cana- 
‘an mills as follows: Amsterdam, Rot- 
erdam, Hamburg, Avonmouth, Belfast, 
Dublin and Glasgow, 22c per 100 Ibs; 
Liverpool, London, and Manchester, 21c; 
Hull, Leith, and Newcastle, 23c; Dun- 
dee, 30; Aberdeen, 31c. 


C 
Cereals were in r demand. Best 
mills held rolled one ot $5.20 bbl, but 
at bens —— Price cutters were far 
gure. Anything above $5 
was legitimate, but in cases where 10@ 
20c less than this figure was named the 
goods were not of first class quality. 


Rolled oats were quoted at $5@5.20 bbl 
of 180 lbs, in 90-lb jutes, and oatmeal, 
in 98’s, 10 per cent over rolled oats, 
mixed cars, delivered, Ontario points. 
For export, mills quoted rolled oats at 
37s and oatmeal at 34s 6d@35s per 280 
Ibs, jutes, c.i.f., Glasgow. Reground oat 
hulls $13 ton, Montreal, or $15, Boston 
rate points, duty paid. 
APRIL EXPORTS 

During April, Canadian mills exported 
to all countries 889,654 bbls flour, as 
against 832,298 in April, 1923. Ship- 
ments to the United States show a steady 
falling off. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom make a poor showing, 244,222 
bbls, as against 354,894 a year ago. 
Other countries have supplied all of the 
increase shown in totals for the month. 
Of these continental Europe was the 
best customer. 

CAREER OF WILLIAM B. WOOD 

William Bruce Wood is president and 
general manager Dominion Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., a company that 
he has built up by his own almost un- 
aided efforts and which is now one of 
the outstanding milling enterprises of 
Canada. 

Mr. Wood was born in Aberdeen, 
Scotland, from whence his parents mi- 
grated to Canada when he was a child, 
and settled in the neighborhood of Lon- 
don, Ont. His first experience of flour 
milling came in 1875 at St. George, Ont. 
Ever since he has been more or less in- 





timately associated with this business, al- 
though for a time he was active in poli- 
tics as Liberal whip in the legislature 
of Ontario under the late Sir Oliver 
Mowat’s leadership. 

Political successes could net hold Mr. 
Wood indefinitely, and he returned to 
milling, which had always held a strong 
appeal for him. For some years he car- 
ried on under the name Brant-Wood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., at Brantford, Ont. 
In 1911 the present mill at Montreal 
was built, and he then moved to that 
city permanently. At first its capacity 
was 3,000 bbls, but this has risen to 
7,000 at the present time, and the com- 
pany also owns an additional 1,000 or 
more at Brantford. Although past the 
allotted span of years, Mr. Wood is still 
intensely active in business. 


NOTES 


A record breaking cargo of grain was 
taken out of Fort William on May 12 
by a Buffalo freighter. It contained 
628,000 bus, of which 400,000 were oats. 

J. E. Macfarlane, late general man- 
ager Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, left May 19 with his fam- 
ily on a vacation trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 

Speaking before the Canadian Club in 
Hamilton, Ont., a few days ago, the 
Hon. T. A. Crerar predicted a great 
future for the Canadian flour milling in- 
dustry. He sees almost unlimited possi- 
bilities for development in the exporting 


William Bruce Wood 
President and General Manager of the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


trade of Canadian mills, and dwelt par- 
ticularly on the growth in shipments via 
the Pacific Coast. 


In March Canadian mills ground 
7,645,000 bus wheat, as against 7,363,000 
in March, 1923. Total grindings to end 
of March on this crop were 58,775,000 
bus, about 3,000,000 more than in the 
previous similar period. 

The Canadian grain trade is enjoying 
much lower rates on lake shipments 
from Fort William to eastern ports than 
a year ago. The through rate on wheat 
to Montreal was recently as low as 9c 
bu, as against last year’s 12c; Buffalo 
2c, last year 6c; Bay ports 2%%c, last 
year 4%c. Tonnage is plentiful and 
rates are likely to go lower. 

In one of its publications the Cana- 
dian government is pointing out that 
Mexico offers a good market for Cana- 
dian flour. The total imports into that 
country for the calendar year 1923 were 
436,203 bbls. Canada’s share of this 
business was about 4 per cent. It is 
thought that exports from this country 
to Mexico could be greatly increased if 
Canadian mills would put on a vigor- 
ous selling campaign there. 

The Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co., 
Duluth, Minn., is establishing an all- 
water service for flour from Fort Wil- 
liam to New York and also a lake-and- 
rail service via Port Huron to New 
York, Baltimore and Philadelphia. It 
guarantees a 12-day service on the all- 
water business, and the first sailing will 
be on May 19. The rate in effect for 
all-water shipment Fort William to New 
York for export, including lighterage 
and insurance, is 28c per 100 lbs, and 
for shipment lake-and-rail via Port 
Huron to New York, Baltimore or 
Philadelphia 314c, both in Canadian 
funds. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the office of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, Montreal, 
or from the office of the company at 
Duluth. 


WINNIPEG 

The flour market throughout the 
prairie provinces was very quiet last 
week. Domestic buying showed a fur- 
ther decline in volume. Stocks at coun- 
try points appeared to be ample for all 
requirements, as the higher prices estab- 
lished early in May had not stimulated 
local buying. All of the larger of the 
western plants were operating, but not 
to full capacity. Export trade was fair- 
ly active. The oriental markets were 
reported dead. Prices remained at their 
former levels. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs were quoted May 17 at 
$6.10 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.50, and 
first clears at $5.10, Fort William basis, 
sight draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were 10c un- 
der Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 
10@30c over. Bakers purchasing their 
requirements in jute got special prices. 

Millfeed was unchanged. Demand for 
bran was very strong, but little interest 
was shown in shorts. Prices were re- 
adjusted May 16, which brought bran 
and shorts to a level price in the three 
prairie provinces. Sales of millfeed were 
chiefly for export, as abundant pastur- 
age caused a slackening in local de- 
mand. Quotations, May 17: Fort Wil- 
liam and Winnipeg, bran $17.50 ton and 
shorts $19.50, in mixed cars with flour; 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
points, bran and shorts $20; interior 
British Columbia points, bran and shorts 
$24; Pacific Coast points, bran and_ 
shorts $25. 

The oil cake and meal market was 
dull, and prices unchanged. Quotations, 
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May 17: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $38, 

and oil meal $40, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 
Trading in wheat was dull. Millers 
were out of the market, and exporters 
and shippers did very little, owing to 
the congestion at eastern — Offer- 
ings from the country and elevator in- 
terests were extremely light. A limit- 
ed business was done in future wheat 
for shipment to Vancouver. Prices for 
No. 1 northern, in store, Fort William: 
--—Futures——, 


Cash May July 
May 12 $1.01% $1.01% $1.02% 
May 13 . --» 1.02% 1.01% 1.08% 
May 14 -.» 1.08% 1.02% 1.04 
May 15 . . 1.03 1.02% 1.03% 
May 16 .. +--+ 1,03% 1.03% 1.04% 
May 17 . 1.04% 1.03% 1.05 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending May 15 averaged 
254 cars per day, compared with 343 
for the previous seven days and 265 for 
the corresponding period in 1923. 

Domestic demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal was quiet. Export sales were 
reported satisfactory, and mills produc- 
ing these commodities were running 
steadily. Prices were unchanged. Quo- 
tations, May 17: rolled oats in 80-Ib 
bags $2.30, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 
$2.90, delivered to the trade. 

The coarse grain market showed more 
activity. Practically all grades of cash 
oats were in good demand, and shippers 
and exporters took care of all offerings. 
The call for cash barley was also good, 
except perhaps for No. 3. Barley prices 
had worked to an. exporting level, and 
shippers re adily absorbed all offerings 
of this grain. Demand for the higher 
grades of rye was slow, but there was a 
fair trade in the lower grades. There 
was little of this grain offered. Flax- 
seed was again active, with a good de- 
mand for all grades. Canadian and 
American crushing interests were good 
buyers of everything offered. 

NOTES 

The Canada Bread Co., Winnipeg, has 
been granted a permit from the city for 
the erection of an addition to its plant, 
to cost $58,000. 

It is stated in Winnipeg that the Car- 
ter-Halls-Aldinger Construction Co. has 
been awarded the contract for an exten- 
sion to the elevator of the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. The work 
is to cost approximately $150,000, which 
includes elevator equipment. An addi- 
tion to the company’s elevator at Cal- 
gary, Alta., is also to be made this sum- 
mer at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

The decision of the supreme court of 
Canada that the Manitoba government 
exceeded its powers in imposing upon the 
grain futures act a tax on option trades 
put through the Winnipeg market was 
generally expected. The provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan both protest- 
ed that under this law Manitoba was 
taxing people outside the boundaries of 
its own province. G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

There was slight change in the posi- 
tion of the flour market last week, For- 
eign inquiry for spring wheat grades 
continued steady, though purchases had 
not regained the level of a few weeks 
ago. Many bids for important quantities 
were reported, but. they were mainly 
several cents a barrel out of line. Do- 
mestic and country movement was lim- 
ited, but the undertone continued good. 
Prices on spot for car lots of first pat- 
ents were $6.10 bbl, second patents $5.60 
and strong bakers $5. 40, in jute bags, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

The market for winter wheat flour re- 
mained very firm, on account of the 
small supplies available. Demand was 
moderate, with sales of cars of choice 
grades at $5@5.50 bbl in secondhand 
jute bags, ex-track; smaller quantities 
sold at $5.50@5.60, ex-store, and winter 
wheat patents at $5.75@5.85 in new cot- 
ton sacks, ex-store. White corn flour 
changed hands in small lots at $5.30 bbl 
in jute bags, delive 

There was an increased demand for 
millfeed, and the market was rather 
more active, with a steady undertone. 
Sales of car lots of Manitoba bran were 
made at $24.25 ton, shorts at $26.25 and 
middlings at $82.25, including bags, ex- 
track, less 25c ton for spot cash. Rolled 
oats were quiet and unchanged at $2.80 
per bag of 90 lbs, delivered. 

A. E, Pers, 
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ST. LOUIS 


Some soft wheat flours were sold to 
the South last week in small quantities 
and shipping directions on old bookings 
from that territory are still coming in at 
a satisfactory rate. General business 
conditions .in the South are improving, 
and will continue so long as indications 
for a good cotton crop are favorable. 

Some clears have been sold lately for 
export to Latin America, but that is 
about the only export business done. It 
is extremely difficult to move the higher 








quality considered. Offerings light. 
Hard wheat scarce. Some demand for 
sound, heavy test wheat of the cheaper 
classes. Receipts, 173 cars, against 188 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
1 red $1.13@1.15, No. 2 red $1.12@1.13, 
No. 3 red $1.11; No. 1 hard $1.08@1.09, 
No. 3 hard $1.05. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Although the firmness in wheat and 
an improved demand for corn futures 
were stimulating arguments, the contin- 





R, N. Walker 


grades of flour in export channels, due 
largely to Canadian competition. 

Bakers say that bread is not moving 
in the volume it should at this time of 
the year, and as this is not the season 
for sweet goods they say their aggre- 
gate basincie is light. They are holding 
their prices firm, however. 

Flour quotations on May 17: soft win- 
ter short patent $5.25@5.70, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $4.55@4.75, first 
clear $4@4.30; hard winter short patent 
$5.50@5.90, straight $4.75@5.20, first 
clear $3.90@4.25; spring first patent 
$6.10@6.40, standard patent $6@6.25, 
first clear $4.40@4.80. 


MILLFEED 


There was very little activity in the 
millfeed market, and the feeling was 
generally easier. Demand was very lim- 
ited, and almost entirely local. Offerings 
were light, but ample to care for require- 
ments. The trade feels that further 
price declines may be expected. Soft 
winter bran was quoted on May 17 at 
$21@21.50 ton, hard winter bran $21.50 
@22, and gray shorts $23@23.50. 


WHEAT 


Quiet milling demand for sound, soft 
winter wheat, with prices fairly steady, 


ued small cash demand caused some 
heaviness in the corn market. Oats held 
within a small range, being influenced 
largely by the action of other grains. 

Receipts of corn, 227 cars, against 383 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
3 corn, 75@76c; No. 6 yellow, 72c; No, 2 
white, 8lc; No. 3 white 78@79c. Oats 
receipts, 170 cars, against 211. Cash 
prices: No. 3 oats, 49@50c; No. 4 oats, 
49. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
36 


ge eee 23,200 

PROVIOUS WOOK. 64.06 6.ssecs 28,800 45 
ROE GID. oeb sche socvcdcnee 30,200 60 
PO. WEE GOR. «0-300 208645 30,200 60 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
49 


BEGP G8eRs. - v0 0020103 in fos 43,200 

Previous week ...~.«..:... 41,200 47 
VORP GOO. is cnccexas commate 28,700 36 
Two years ago ........ ++, 30,650 40 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted on May 17, 
per 100 Ibs, by St. Louis mills, as fol- 
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lows: standard meal $1.75@1.85, cream 
meal $2@2.10. St. Louis quotations on 
rye products, the same date, in 98-]l) 
cottons: fancy white patent $4.20@4.30, 
standard white patent $4.15@4.25, me- 
dium white $4@4.10, straight $38.90@4, 
fancy dark $3.65@3.75, low grade dark 
$3.45@3.55, rye meal $3.55@3.65. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending May 17, with comparisons: 


r-Receipts— --Shipments 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 90,110 91,480 96,340 96,120 


Wheat, bus.. 321,100 519,625 232,440 389,749 
Corn, bus.... 539,000 158,770 425,130 265,975 
Oats, bus.... 658,000 490,000 578,260 527,050 


Rye, bus..... 2,600 27,500 3,360 95,570 
Barley, bus.. 11,200 4,800 3,050 ere 
Bran and mill- 


feed, sacks 11,120. ..... 27,320 
Mixed feed, 
sacks ..... B7,.0T@ = ccrce 160,210 


WALKER WITH VALIER & SPIES 


R. N. Walker, who recently resign. d 
from the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., wi:h 
which firm he had been for 20 yea:s, 
most of them spent as export manag.-r 
of the company, is now connected wh 
the Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Lou s, 
as export sales manager. 

Mr. Walker is widely known amo: g 
European flour importers; as well is 
buyers in the United Kingdom and tc 
Scandinavian countries. He is consi '- 
ered one of the most able export men n 
this country, and is particularly w:'! 
qualified to open an export departme t 
for the Valier & Spies Milling Co. 
company at one time engaged in the « 
port business, but of late years has cc :- 
fined its attention to domestic marke 5. 


NOTES 


W. E. Bopp, of the Russell- Mil! 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in : 
Louis on business last week. 

Edwin T. Stanard, of the Stanard-T 
ton Milling Co., St. Louis, has return:«] 
from a business trip in Latin Americ:n 
markets. 

Ludwig Hesse, treasurer Kehlor Flo.ir 
Mills Co., St. Louis, sailed from New 
York, accompanied by his wife, May |), 
for an indefinite tour of Europe. 

Murray Q. Tanner, of the Scott Cou :- 
ty Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., is an aj)- 
plicant for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, on transf:r 
of certificate from Lyman Bowman. 


John Duffy, who for years was e1 
gaged in the grain commission business 
in St. Louis, died last week at the age 
of 108 years. He was a member of tlic 
first Merchants’ Exchange formed in this 
city. 

Jake Taubman, former owner of tlic 
Cahokia Flour Co., and Victor Zimme 
man, who recently bought the busine: 
entertained a number of their friends |) 
the allied trades at a dinner at Busch 
Grove. 


MEMPHIS 

Movement of flour in this territor 
and through this center continued sma 
last week. Buying was done in a sma 
way and orders were almost entirely fv 
immediate shipment, although one we! 
known distributor of hard winter whe»! 
flour reported that he did a little boo! 
ing as far ahead as Aug. 1. The san 
authority reported that shipping instru 
tions had been coming forward a litt’: 
better. Movement of soft winter whe 
flour has been of the same character «5 
for several months, with the consum: . 
who usually at this time of the year bu: + 
several barrels, taking only a few sac}; 
or, at best, one or two barrels. Be ' 
short soft winter patents were quotalh 
at $6.75@7.35, while short patents fro 
hard winter wheat ranged $6@6.50, an 
standard patents $5.50@5.75. . 

Demand for millfeed seemed small: 
than ever, helped by easiness in price 
Wheat bran early in the week was 0 
fered to arrive at around $22 ton, b' 
later eased 25c, although spot stuff. w: 
held a little higher. Gray shorts wer 
quoted generally at $24, but one sizab!: 
lot was reported sold at $23, on a bi! 
submitted under the market. Corn bra: 
was in fairly good demand and we: 
quoted May 15 at $30@80.50, but offe 
ings were light, due to the small mov: 
ment of corn. Demand for this con- 
modity comes entirely from handlers of 
dairy feeds. Corn has been steady, bit 
without particular change in  pric:. 
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Track No. 3 white or No. 3 yellow on 
May 15 was quoted at 83c, although one 
or two cars of the former sold at a slight 
premium, due to a temporary scarcity. 
Corn meal did not sell below $3.90 
during the week, but some changed 
hands at that basis on May 14, prices 
that day ranging as high as $4.15, al- 
though most mills were offering at a 
shade less. Movement of meal is mod- 
erate, but stocks are light and shipping 
instructions have been fairly good. 


NOTES 


D. E. Peters, of the M. C. Peters Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., visited the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange May 14. 


k. D. Glover, manager of the local 
office of the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, is home after a trip 
to Kansas and to points in Texas, where 
he found crop prospects satisfactory. 
He is of the opinion that hard wheat 
flovr will be more than a usual competi- 
tor for soft during the coming season. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


(‘onditions in Europe were reported 
unsatisfactory from a flour exportation 
st.ndpoint. Most sales were small in 
th general flour trade, while several 
tr nsactions in semolinas at 4%4c lb 
w.°e reported. Many brokers say cable 
queries have been ignored frequently 
d.ving the past week, but stocks are be- 
Ji ved low in most of the countries to 
\ vich inquiries were dispatched. 

{rade with Latin America surpassed 
tee flour business of several previous 
weeks, Six leading steamship lines serv- 
ing the tropics transported 40,618 bags 
flour last week, compared with 34,723 
tie previous week and 16,339 for the 
week ended May 1. The largest single 
buyer was Port au Prince, to which 
place 9,930 bags were sent. 

Flour shipments to Havana seem to 
continue about as usual, and the gen- 
eral impression is that there will be lit- 
tle change in that market, since the 
strike there is believed to have spent 
itself. In the interior, where revolution 
was expected to interfere with business, 
there seems to be little cause for alarm. 

Receipts of flour and grain by rail 
and barge line last week were fair. The 
Golden Grain Milling Co., East St. Louis, 
inaugurated an unusual system of feed 
distribution, when it arranged with the 
Illinois Central Railroad to send a solid 
train of 40 cars south. They were dis- 
tributed in the Virginias, Florida, the 
Carolinas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and Georgia. The mill- 
ing company arranged with its repre- 
sentatives in those states for carload 
lots, and when the orders were received 
the train was made up and sent on its 
way. 

S. P. Fears, chief weighmaster and 
grain inspector for the New Orleans 
Board of Trade, reports 71,150 bus 
wheat inspected during the week, and 
gives the elevator stocks as follows: 
wheat, 282,000 bus; corn, 383,000; oats, 
50,000; rye, 93,000; barley, 6,000. 

A slight decline was noted in flour 
prices, but feedingstuffs remained vir- 
tually stationary. Millers on May 15 
were quoting flour, basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans, as follows: 


c— Winter. 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... 7.25 $5.80 $6.80 
95 per cent ....... 6.85 5.50 6.15 
100 per cent ...... 6.50 5.40 5.60 
Cul  Setevasies sc: 6.15 4.90 5.15 
4; Ae ones 4.50 4.65 
S-cond clear ...... bane 3.90 3.90 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

Millers quoted wheat bran, per 100 lbs, 
Sucked, $1.25. Feedingstuffs, mill quota- 
tions: corn, No. 2 $1 bu, No. 3 98c; 
oats, No, 2 white 63c, No. 3 white 62c; 
hay, alfalfa, No. 1 $83 ton, No. 2 $31; 
timothy, No. 1 $81, No. 2 $29. 

The flour movement for the week, as 
reported by leading steamship lines serv- 
ing the tropics, was as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,331 
bags; Santiago, 750; Kingston, 325; 
Limon, 5,171; Colon, 900; Guayaquil, 
841; Puerto Cabello, 200; Tumaco, 130; 
Buenaventura, 350; Truxillo, 74; Tela, 
650; Santa Marta, 50; Puerto Castilla, 
1,080; Belize, 381; Guatemala City, 892; 
Puerto Barrios, 500. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: to Cien- 


fue 700 bags; Kingston, 955; Blue- 
fields, 190, 
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Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Bluefields, 318 bags; Cienfuegos, 1,050; 
Puerto Cortez, 832. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Vera Cruz, 3,101 bags; La Ceiba, 220. 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co. (Aluminum Line): to Port au 
Prince, 9,930 bags; Pointe-a-Pitre, 3,884; 
Fort de France, 1,575; Bridgetown, 
1,050; Paramaribo, 774. 

Munson Line: to Havana, 1,450 bags. 

All rice quotations at first hands were 
advanced May 15, with fancy blue rose 
quoted at 6@6%c, giving a range of 
about 64%,@6%c for second hands. No 
sales were reported at first hands, but 
rice could not be bought under the quot- 
ed prices, it was asserted, and buyers 
had not decided to take hold actively 
at them. Fair trading was expected 
when buyers become reconciled to top 
figures. The trade in general was said 
to expect high prices to rule through the 
next crop period. 


RECEIPTS 
Rough, Clean, 
sacks pockets 
PT BE pds ecccersardsvenss 8 owehen 3,157 
BO BeOS acccesaseceecnss 200062 3,157 
Season to May 15 ........ 657,867 908,841 
Same period, 1923 ....... 1,105,426 1,696,863 
SALES 
Pe sees ctdadvttadan’ s6eeheo. 1 Sanben 
i © <scsseeubecsens Shenae Seance 
Season to May 15 ........ 50,178 451,554 
Same period, 1923 ....... 173,936 654,520 


NOTES 

R. M. Benton, manager Kansas-Okla- 
homa Milling Co., Saxman, Kansas, re- 
cently called on the trade here through 
J. S. Waterman & Co., local representa- 
tives of the mill. 

F. B. Wise, secretary Rice Millers’ 
Association, announces that the annual 
convention of that organization will take 
place in New Orleans, May 28-29, at the 
Roosevelt Hotel. 

R. A. Sutiivan. 





PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT 
FOR WHEAT PRODUCERS 


Switzerland’s department of public 
economy has practically adopted a plan 
which will assure the food supply as re- 
spects wheat and other cereals on the 


‘basis of freedom of importation, Freedom 


of importation, however, must not be 
understood as meaning freedom from 
extra duties in order to protect home 
producers. In fact, it is stated that a 
preferential treatment of the home pro- 
ducers to the extent of eight francs per 
quintal (220 lbs) will be added to the 
world’s market price of wheat. This 
premium fund will be raised by a spe- 
cial tax put on imported wheat and ce- 
reals, according to a report received by 
the Department of Commerce. In nor- 
mal years Switzerland only produced 
about one fourth of the quantity needed 
for Swiss consumption of wheat and 
other cereals. 





Western Canada—1923 Lake Shipments 

Revised statement of vessel shipments 
from Fort William and Port Arthur during 
the season of navigation in 1923: 


c——To ports in \ 
Canada U. States 





Wheat, bus ........ 119,184,442 *124,972,770 
ee ED Sac secenss 24,069,704 4,284,999 
WOTIOT, DUB cecccccs 9,893,575 4,291,625 
Flaxseed, bus ...... 598,253 2,535,817 
TD srenevenses 2,140,952 4,300,077 
Sample mixed grain, ° 
eneecesccccceee 89,161,694 90,049,208 
Elevator screenings, 
COMB 2c crcccccccses 52,766 82,377 


*To Buffalo, 100,751,279 bus; Chicago, 198,- 
762; Cleveland, 278,555; Detroit, 564,861; Du- 
luth-Superior, 1,773,677; Erie, 8,830,256; Fair- 
port, 2,082,556; Port Huron, 651,159; Toledo, 
9,841,665. 

In addition, 222,143 bus of wheat, 18,691 
of rye, and 1,097,734 Ibs of sample mixed 
grain were shipped to Europe direct, and 
195,563 bus of wheat and 159,999 of oats 
were lost in wrecks. 


Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000’s 











omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
September .... 1,410 1,544 1,246 574 
October ....... 2,209 2,147 1,390 1,144 
November ..... 2,357 2,219 1,696 1,044 
December ..... 1,822 1,939 1,807 886 
January ....... 1,850 1,680 1,200 998 
February ... 1,811 1,482 1,330 738 
Maren ...ccees 1,719 1,721 1,271 883 
BROT cocccccces 1,408 1,017 768 
WE ccc cecccece 1,378 1,220 728 
TUNE onceescces cose 1,265 1,042 768 
SE. 6.0. n.0:06 60.0% eeee 1,195 1,000 709 
August ........+ cece 1,108 1,236 661 
Totals ...... *13,178 19,086 15,455 9,901 


*Seven months, 


799 
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UNREASONING AGRARIANISM 

Congress has just three more weeks 
in which to do whatever it is going to 
do, according to present plans for ad- 
journment on June 7. Strangely, with 
all the discussion of farm relief legisla- 
tion, nothing in that direction has been 
accomplished except in the cases of 
statutes which carry some benefits to 
the farmer along with every one else. 

One reason for this is quite apparent. 
The men in Congress representing the 
distinctly agricultural districts have 
thought it necessary to attempt meas- 
ures of a dangerously revolutionary 
character in order to please their con- 
Stituents, rather than to proceed by 
practical methods to give the help for 
which there has been so much clamor. 
The result was that colleagues from dis- 
tricts less agricultural were inclined to 
be more thoughtful and refused to join 
in support of laws which in the end 
would not aid the farmer at all, though 
causing him to feel momentarily happy. 

Another reason is that the self-styled 
friends of the farmers could not agree 
on the particular brand of drastic legis- 
lation to be pressed for action. Out 
of all of the conversation only one bill 
survives, the second worst of the lot, 
the McNary-Haugen export corporation 
bill. 

The conduct of some of the cham- 
pions of the farmer’s cause has been 
such as to irritate the representatives of 
states and districts in which agriculture 
is not everything, or, in other words, is 
not basic. A few senators and some 
members of the House have carried 
their harangue too far and have preju- 
diced rather than helped the cause of 
their farmer constituents. 

Senator Bruce, of Maryland, dealt 
with this situation in an interesting style 
in a speech opposing the proposal to 
write the Gooding long and short haul 
measure into the army appropriation 
bill. As is fairly well known, Senator 
Gooding has been the most loquacious 
spokesman for the farm bloc. 

The Maryland senator quoted from 
testimony given before the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee which de- 
veloped that the entire profit of the 
railroads in 1923 for hauling agricultural 
products was $132,000,000, which if dis- 
tributed to the growers of wheat and 
corn alone would have given them but 
4c additional on every bushel produced. 
And wheat and corn did not constitute 
all of the agricultural traffic for that 
year by any means. 

“I confess that I am beginning to 
weary of the statement that is made 
almost every day of the week in this 
body that the farmer is fairly being 
ground to the earth by excessive freight 
rates,’ Senator Bruce said. “What is 
being said here is but another illustration 
of the unreasoning agrarian agitation 
that is going on in the Northwest, and 
of that agitation I have no disposition to 
speak at any length. It is to a great 
extent, as preceding agitations of the 
kind have been, merely the restless edges 
of the sea murmuring because they can- 
not escape the constraint of the rock- 
bound coast.” 

The long and short haul amendment 
brought out one of the most interesting 
debates of this session of Congress, and 
the farmer, of course, figured promi- 
nently in it. It is a question with two 
sides, although neither of the opposing 
contenders will admit it. The bill failed, 
as it should as an amendment to an ap- 
propriation bill, and will be brought up 
later as a separate measure. There is 
little chance of its passage. 

Farm bloc leaders have threatened to 
balk adjournment early in June if some 
legislation for the farmer is not enacted 
before that time. Should they maintain 
that position this session of Congress 
will simply linger and finally fade into 


another session on the first Monday in 
next December because the kind of leg- 
islation demanded by the more radical 
members of the farm bloc cannot pass. 

On the Senate calendar is the Caraway 
bill, which would abolish all future trad- 
ing in grain and cotton. Its author has 
made no attempt to bring it up since he 
succeeded in having the committee on 
agriculture discharged from its consid- 
eration. It is understood that should it 
be brought to a vote it would be found 
that a few of those who have inveighed 
most loudly against future trading are 
not ready to take such a long step. 


PRESIDENTIAL VETOES 


There is a likelihood that the legisla- 
tive situation will get in such shape that 
the President may feel compelled to 
veto practically everything sent to him 
by Congress in these last few weeks. He 
disapproved an extravagant pension bill 
and was upheld by, the narrow margin 
of one vote. He will not be upheld on 
all of his vetoes, it goes without saying, 
but there are not more than two major 
bills that can be passed over his dissent. 

It will not be at all surprising if he 
puts his veto on the tax bill, because 
Congress cannot keep on passing meas- 
ures carrying large appropriations and 
expect to reduce taxes at the same time. 
Besides, there are several good reasons 
for vetoing this bill. The provision for 
making all tax returns public is of itself 
a valid excuse because, if allowed to be- 
come a law, there would no longer be 
such a thing as a business secret. 

Men with minds for figures and out 
of jobs would be setting up offices in 
Washington and selling their services at 
so much per case to inform this and that 
unscrupulous business firm in this and 
that part of the country regarding how 
much money their competitors made in 
the preceding year, with all the details 
afforded as to how it was done. And 
perhaps it is not fair to call such prac- 
tices unscrupulous, because almost every 
business concern would be compelled to 
do the same thing as a matter of self- 
defense. 

The President is now being urged to 
veto the tax bill on the grounds that it 
is not a well-balanced or a constructive 
measure, that it accomplishes none of 
the desirable purposes intended in the 
Mellon plan, and that it is designed 
only as a trap to catch the votes of those 
who pay little or no taxes and who are 
supposed to be in the majority. 


ECHOES OF SECTION 28 


During the past week there have been 
further rumblings with regard to the 
future enforcement of section 28, and 
the representatives of the flour millers 
will do well not to be caught napping. 
It should not be forgotten that nothing 
stood between the Shipping Board and 
the enforcement of the act this last time 
except the President. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission held out to the 
end that it had no power to act as a 
buffer, and some law must be set up 
which will at least give time for the op- 
position to be heard before any new cer- 
tification of the Shipping Board leads 
to a new order to ke the law opera- 
tive. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has withdrawn its original order, 
but it will require only five minutes to 
issue a new order if the Shipping Board 
gives the signal. 

The a Board is entitled to 
praise for the good work it is doing in 
trying to put the merchant marine on a 
substantial basis. It is achieving this 
end, to a certain appreciable extent, but 
section 28 as it stands now will bear 
watching. As long as it remains, there 
will be the temptation to apply it. 





Argentina’s corn crop this year is the’ 
largest since 1915, and the third largest 
on record. 
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THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 

In the old city of Bagdad lived Ha- 
keem, who had come to be known as 
the Wise One. His fame had spread 
abroad in the land, and many people 
went to him for counsel which he gave 
freely to all, asking nothing in return. 
There came to him one day a certain 
rich young man, a spoiled youth, who 
had spent much and got little. “Tell 
me, Wise One,” he said, “what shall I 
do to receive the most for that which 
I spend?” 

Hakeem answered: “A thing that is 
bought and sold has no value unless it 
contains that which cannot be bought 
or sold. Look for the priceless ingredi- 
ent.” “But what is the priceless in- 
gredient?” asked the young man. “My 
son,” was the reply, “the priceless in- 
gredient of every product in the market 
place is the honor gnd integrity of him 
who makes it. Consider his name before 
you buy.” 

So in ancient Bagdad the secret of 
success was known and taught by the 
wise men, who asked nothing other than 
the privilege of serving. It was taught 
that unless the maker put character into 
the thing he made, honesty and integrity, 
and found his real compensation in the 
pride of his work, then the thing was of 
no value; there was no real satisfaction 
to any one in making the thing, in hav- 
ing it or using it. The soul of the man 
has to be put into his work to give it 
value. 

Coming down through the ages to 
modern times and to a specialized indus- 
try,—that of milling,—in a civilization so 
remote and different from that of Ha- 
keem that he could not have conceived 
of it, is it not interesting to trace the in- 
exorable working of the truth he ut- 
tered? All history bears witness to it, 
to those who have the eyes to see. There 
is no escape from it. 

There have been far too many millers 
who have sought to get gay with fate, 
tempting and defying her, thinking that 
they could put out a product not quite 
up to the mark, skirting closely the 
boundaries of dishonesty, or going be- 
yond them. They have tried to see how 
cheap they could make their flour, in 
order to meet equally cheap competition, 
and yet manage to “get by” on quality. 
Their days in the milling business have 
been numbered, and their hold on it is 
a most uncertain one. 

What a man sells in his business and 
his product is his character; the real 
competition is not in the products, but in 
the character back of them. If one is 
corrupted and prostituted, then he in- 
vites the end which awaits prostitution. 
His days are numbered. The priceless 
ingredient is without price, beyond and 
above price; it is the pride of an honest 
man in his work, and money is not and 
cannot be thought of in connection with 
it. The man who puts that in his prod- 
uct succeeds; those who do not, travel a 
way which is beset with trouble. There 
is a message and a lesson here for some 
who are engaged in the milling business. 


TOLEDO 


Last week it was stated in this de- 
partment that maintenance of operation 
at half capacity was about the best 
that could be expected at this time and 
under present conditions. The words 
were hardly spoken before one of the 
mills represented at Toledo was put on 
a full-time basis, and will continue so 
this next week, having enough directions 
on hand to warrant that rate of opera- 
tion 

Annies Toledo mill reported an un- 
usually busy week, with both new sales 
and directions of such volume that it is 
impossible to accumulate any consider- 
able stock of flour in its warehouse. 





This mill makes-a practice of carrying 
a stock of flour, warehoused for its cus- 
tomers, and held deliverable on contracts 
already made. It undertakes a ware- 
housing service for its regular trade. 

With these two notable exceptions, 
business was not so rushing with mills 
generally, although there appears to have 
been some revival of interest, more in- 
quiry and sales, and a better tone to 
the market. This was an unexpected 
development, and whether it is espe- 
cially significant, and what should have 
caused it, is not easy to answer. 

One miller assigns the cause to the 
fact that the wheat market has shown 
strength recently; that while wheat has 
advanced and feed has declined there 
has been no corresponding and compen- 
sating advance in flour prices, which are 
fully 25c bbl below what they should be. 
The flour sales referred to were to regu- 
lar established trade on both soft and 
hard wheat flours; the mills making the 
latter are constantly driving wedges into 
new trade and extending their list of 
customers. Importers are still in the 
market for soft wheat flour, as is evi- 
denced by cables and open offers. 

Feed is sicker than ever, and it seems 
that the end of the break in prices has 
not been reached. It has been necessary 
to cut prices in order to move it and, 
consequently, there is a wider range in 
quotations. One mill cut its price $2 
ton during the week, and is finding it 
difficult to keep sold up even after the 
cut. It looks as if further recessions in 
price might take place, although mill- 
feed is the cheapest thing on the market 
today. 

It is desirable that a stabilized basis 
of prices should be reached by the com- 
mencement of the new crop, so that the 
trade may feel on a reasonably safe 
working basis. It is hard to see how this 
can happen until the fate of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, or similar legislation, 
is settled; in other words, until Congress 
adjourns and it is no longer possible for 
it to interfere with the normal course 
of business. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.06@ 
1.064% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, May 16. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at 
$5.30@5.40 bbl, local springs $6.40@6.50, 
local hard winters $6, in 98’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. Soft winter wheat bran was quot- 
ed at $24@26.50 ton, mixed feed $25@ 
27.25, and middlings $26@28, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 46,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 


MUA SRRE cccions Tre: 74% 
PUCVIOGS WOOK 6 cccccsscvic 28,300 61% 
-.. f. PPe 29,000 60 
Tw YOOTS OBO ....csiicsec 15,300 32 
Three years ago ........... 10,800 22% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern. Miller, with comparisons for the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output . of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 
May 11-17 ..... 17 95,760 57,540 60 
Previous week.. 20 146,310 76,081 62 
Year ago....... 20 127,710 64,575 50 

Two years ago. 24 148,260 51,643 34% 

NOTES 


John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, was in 
Toledo May 13, accompanied y H. L. 
Simmons, who represents the mill in 
Ohio. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 





Mill Co., Toledo, was in Chicago last 
week, and John Taylor, treasurer, was 
in New York. 

L. A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, is in the East on business, 
and will return early this week. A. 
Mennel, now in California, is expected 
to return to Toledo early in June. 


Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo last week were J. Lee 
Krumm, Imperial Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, and O. B. Grosvenor, Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


George G. Doran, formerly of Indian- 
apolis, where he was manager for a num- 
ber of years of the Blanton Milling Co., 
and subsequently in the grain commis- 
sion business, has moved to California. 


The Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., reports net profits for the first 
three months of 1924 as $944,223, com- 
pared with $915,253 fOF the same period 
in 1923; cost of sales, general adminis- 
tration expenses, etc., $4,183,692, com- 
pared with $3,969,856. Net sales amount- 
ed to $5,263,535, against $5,019,660. 


The smaller unit of the National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio, is closed down on 
account of the installation of electric 
power and motors. This work will be 
completed by June 15, when the larger 
unit will close, and the plant will be 
ready to start up, electrically equipped 
for grinding on the new crop, July 15. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of May 11-17, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 


Wheat, bus.. 443,000 251,000 171,000 153,000 


Corn, bus.... 79,000 45,000 19,000 114,000 
Oats, bus.... 59,000 57,000 32,000 20,000 
PITTSBURGH 


Marked uncertainty characterized the 
flour market here last week. Buyers 
were unwilling’ to pay the prices de- 
manded by mills. Shipping directions 
were reported much improved. Quota- 
tions, May 17: spring wheat $6.50@7.50, 
hard winter $6@7, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $4.50@5, bulk; clears, 
$5.25@6, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. Kye 
flour was dull and nominal. 

Little activity was noted in millfeed. 
Sales were for prompt delivery. Quota- 
tions, May 17: standard middlings, 
$23.25@24.50 ton; flour middlings, $28 
@30; red dog, $34@837; spring wheat 
bran, $23.50@24.50; linseed oil meal, 
$44.90; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent 
protein $46.50, 41 per cent protein 
$45.50, 36 per cent protein $41.50; dairy 
feed, 16 per cent protein $29.90@31.90, 
22 per cent protein $38.90@40. 

Demand for corn was light, with a 
moderate call for yellow, yellow granu- 
lated and white cream meal. Quotations, 
May 17: No. 2 yellow corn 89@90c, No. 
3 yellow 86@88c, No. 4 yellow 84@85c, 
No. 5 yellow 82@84c. Kiln-dried yellow, 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.25, in 100-lb sacks; pearl hominy, 
$2.25. 

There was a fair demand for oats of 
the better grades. Quotations, May 17: 
No. 2 white, 55@56c; No. 3 white 53@ 
54c. 

* * 

H. J. Owens, vice president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was here 
last week. 

Cc. C, Larus. 


NASHVILLE 

No important change was noted in 
southeastern flour markets last week. 
Current sales picked up at the opening 
of the week, and were slightly larger 
than the week before, but slowed down 
again and became very quiet. 

The tone of flour prices has been gen- 
erally firm, in sympathy with wheat. Quo- 
tations, May 17, were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $6.80@7.25; standard or re rd 
patent, $5.80@6.25; straight patent, 
@5.60; first clears, $4@4.50. 

Business with rehandlers has a quiet 
tone. Prices: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.50 
@7.80; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$6.50@6.80. 

The wheat market has remained quiet, 
mills making moderate purchases on ac- 
count of the light sales of flour. No. 2 
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red wheat, with bill, was quoted at $1.24 
@1.25 bu, Nashville. 

Millfeed has a dull tone, with quota- 
tions showing an easier tendency. Prices, 
May 17: soft winter wheat bran, 100-1), 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $25 
@27; standard ‘middlings or shorts, $27 
@29. 

There was little demand for corn me; 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.!) 
Ohio River points, $2@2.05; unbolted, 
$1.95@2. 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

May S20 wcicsses 177,420 88,799 0 

Previous week ... 189,420 92,557 4.8 

eee GOO ccssecian 188,880 81,135 1.9 

Two years ago. 207,330 106,458 41.3 
Three years ago. 201,930 85,994 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparic ny 
as reported through the Grain Exchan; 


May 17 May |0 
« a . RETEETE Troe 16,200 18,:90 
We WD savccsceonse 308,000 300,' 10 
Peer ts 111,500 93,0 
We. DEP. corvecesseweene 235,500 251,' 10 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville 1: -t 
week were 300 cars. 

J. A. and W. A. Harmon, formerly f 
Columbia, Tenn., have purchased the bi 
ery of Walter Mullins, Martin, Tenn. 

Joun Lerten. 


NORFOLK 

The flour trade in Norfolk last we \ 
was peculiar. While business was fai 
active, the chain stores and co-operati e 
eg appeared to be trying to s || 

our at prices under figures mills co d 
afford. While winter wheat flour ws 
ay higher, quotations were held t 
the old figures, as mills were extrem: \ 
anxious for business in both flour a: | 
feed and were making concessions to ¢ t 
it. Kansas and winter wheat mills a - 
vanced prices 50@60c above low figur.s 
of the previous week, and were holdi: ¢ 
firm. 

Strictly fancy winter wheat top pa - 
ents were quoted at $5.75@5.90, standa: | 
patents $5.50@5.75; Kansas family pa 
ents $6.75@7.25, bakers grades $6.60: 
6.80; northwestern spring patents $7.'5 
@1.75, and advertised brands $7.60@7.9'. 

Feed continued to decline. Offerin:s 
were as low as $26.50@27 for standar\! 
bran, $27@28 for standard middling., 
with flour middlings quoted at $29@3'. 
strictly fancy winter flour middlings %:- 
@33, and red dog $39@41. 


NOTES 

J. P. Kirk, southeastern sales manag: © 
for the Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mi 
Co., was in Norfolk last week visitir 
his company’s broker and calling on t! 
trade. 

W. R. Meech, flour broker, represen 
ing the Lyon & Greenleaf Co., miller 
Ligonier, Ind., has been elected’ preside: 
of the Norfolk-Tidewater Association © 
Credit Men. 

Approximately 300 carloads Canadia 
rye moved into the Norfolk grain el: 
vator last week, one of the largest Can: 
dian shipments received here since t! 
elevator began operation. 

Josern A. Lesiie. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 

Uncertainty in the market caused | 
doubt as to the outcome of the McNar: 
Haugen bill in Congress is affecting ev« 
more seriously the sales of flour an 
feed. One highly noticeable effect w: 
the sharp reduction of feed prices b 
some manufacturers last week to indu 
buyers to get back into the marke 
Flour prices changed little. One deal: 
quoted as follows: soft winter patent 
$5@5.60, hard winter $5.75@6.75, sprin 
$6.25@7.25; bran $23.50, mixed $24.50( 
26.25, middlings $25.50@27.50. 

Feed until recently was fairly strong 
The greening of pastures, however, cu 
into this business. Prices were reduce: 
as much as $2 ton last week by som 
dealers in an effort to swing buyin: 
back to commercial feeds. 

Grain showed the effects of a wea! 
market. Bids for car lots at the ca! 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trad: 
f.o.b., 414%4c to New York, May 1% 
wheat, No. 2 red $1@1.02, No. 2 har 
98c@$l. Corn, No. 2 white 72@74. 
No. 3 white 704%:@72l4c, No. 2 yello 
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12@73%c, No. 3 yellow 70@72%c, No. 
2 mixed 6914@72%4c, No. 3 mixed 68% 
@7lc; oats, No. 2 white 45@46%%c, No. 3 
white 444%, @45%6c. 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week end- 
ing May 17: 
Flour Pct. of 


output activity 

May U2e8F ccccccccsccsecce 6,164 31 
Previous week .........5+. 5,487 22 
Year ABO ceseesssscceevece 6,053 30 
Two years ago ...........- 7,870 39 

INSPECTION OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

Wheat scdeueescesetsave 39,000 8,000 
GOP .nccccccecscteveces 171,000 99,000 
Gets . bw uksleasnes ose cs 122,000 32,000 
BY@ .. ccc cece cre eres sees 6,000 eeeee 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
May 17, 1924.. 220,100 318,400 53,400 1,900 
May 19, 1928.. 191,400 416,000 103,000 1,000 
May 20, 1922.. 87,000 216,000 150,000 


NOTES 

The grain elevator in Milroy owned by 
W. M. Bosley was completely destroyed 
by ‘ire decently. Damage estimated at 
$16,000, half covered with insurance. 
For.vy tons of feed and an automobile 
we:: burned. 

John A, Shields, of the Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, and president Indiana 
Millers’ Association, has gone to New 
York City to attend the annual conven- 
tic: of the- National Manufacturers’ 
Council, of which he is a delegate from 
Indiana. He also will be a delegate 
from Indiana to the annual convention 
ot the National Association of Manu- 
fa turers. 

Curis O. ALBIon. 


EVANSVILLE 

the flour market continued dull and 
listless last week, with no definite 
change anticipated. Domestic inquiries 
have dropped off surprisingly, and there 
is no foreign business in sight. Quota- 
tions, based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, car- 
load lots: best patent $6.50@6.75, first 
patent $6.10, straights $5@5.80; Kansas, 
$6.50@7; spring, $7.25. Clears, in jutes, 
first $4@4.50, second $3.75@4. 

The bottom seems to have dropped out 
of the millfeed market, demand being 
next to nothing. Quotations: bran, $24 
@25; mixed feed, $24.50@26; shorts, 


$25@27. 
W. W. Ross. 


AUSTRALIAN MILLS HAVE 
TROUBLE WITH EMPLOYEES 


Merpourne, Victoria, April 8.—The 
relations between the flour mill employ- 
ers and the employees in the trade in 
Victoria have not improved during the 
past fortnight. Efforts have been made 
by the executive of the Flour Mill Em- 
ployees’ Union to secure a conference 
with representatives of the Flour Mill 
Owners’ Association, but the latter or- 
ganization has refused a meeting. 

The executive of the union is admit- 
tedly disappointed with the outcome, be- 
cause it believes that the various matters 
in dispute between the two organizations 
would be satisfactorily disposed of at a 
round table discussion. Under the cir- 





cumstances it has been decided to pro- - 


ceed with the campaign of retaliation, 
which provides for a service by the em- 
ployees considered to be a quid pro quo 
for the wages paid and the conditions 
prevailing. 

Cuar.ss J. Matruews. 


SWITZERLAND'S SUPPLY OF 
GRAIN LESS THAN NEEDED 


According to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce, Switzerland 
must import yearly about 15,000,000 bus 
grain because the home production sat- 
isfies only one fifth of the domestic con- 
sumption. 

The Swiss federal government still 
holds a monopoly on bread grains, and 
it now reports that this season 8,286 
cars of domestic grains were shipped to 
its warehouses up to Feb. 5, 1924. It is 
estimated that another 1,000 cars will 
have been delivered up to March 31, 
which is the last delivery in this season, 
and that the total quantity then deliv- 
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ered will have reached the same figure 
as in 1921. 

Swiss wheat is most largely produced 
in western Switzerland, while rye is 
chiefly supplied by the cantons of Berne 
and Lucerne. It is generally thought 
that the grain was cleaner than usual 
this year, for less than in other years 
was refused by the grain importation 
office on account of impurity. 


TESTS OF MILLING AND 
BAKING QUALITIES MADE 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Maintains Milling and Baking Lab- 
oratory at Washington, D. C. 


Tests of the milling and baking quali- 
ties of wheat, rye and other grains 
are being made by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Washington, 
in a milling and baking laboratory spe- 
cially set up for that purpose. The 
work, states a department press bulle- 
tin, has played an important part in 
fixing federal wheat standards, and in 
determining the milling and baking qual- 
ities of new varieties of wheat. 

“The value of wheat almost entirely 
depends on its milling and baking qual- 
ity, which can be accurately determined 
only through actual milling and baking 
tests,” the department says. “The mill- 
ing is done on an experimental mill com- 
posed of four single stands of rolls of 
six by six inches in size, and including a 
small box sifter. The system of milling, 
although not altogether comparable with 
that used in commercial milling, gives 
results that indicate as truly the relative 
milling value of different wheats as tests 
made on commercial mills. 

“Each sample is analyzed for grading 
factors before being milled, the size of 
the samples being about four pounds 
each. They are prepared for milling on 
small cleaning and scouring machines 
patterned after those used in commer- 
cial mills, the system of milling em- 
ployed differing from that of commer- 
cial mills mainly in that there is no con- 
tinuous or automatic flow of stock from 
one machine to another. The system in- 








‘cludes five breaks and eight reductions, 


made possible in some instances by using 
the same machine for two or more op- 
erations. 

“The baking equipment includes an 
electrically heated Fs | cabinet, elec- 
tric baking oven, dough mixer, and loaf 
volume measuring device. The sponge 
method of baking is used, all samples of 
flour being baked in duplicate, the aver- 
age of the two tests representing the 
baking data. The same formula is used 
in baking all samples, regardless of the 
class of wheat, with the exception of the 
quantity of water added and the length 
of time used in proofing the dough. All 
factors, such as temperature of the oven 
and the proofing cabinet, and the length 
of time in the oven, are constant, so that 
any differences shown in the bread will 
be due to the flour and not to variations 
in manipulation of the formula and 
methods. ’ 

“The bread is judged for color and 
texture of crumb one or two days after 
baking. These factors, considered in 
connection with the water absorption of 
the flour, the loaf volume, and _ the 
weight of the loaf, determine the baking 
quality of the sample.” 

Full details of the milling and baking 
methods and apparatus have just been 
published in Department Bulletin 1187, 
entitled “Experimental Milling and 
Baking.” Copies of the bulletin may be 
obtained free upon request to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 





FREIGHT LOSS CLAIMS 

Applying a provision of the federal 
bill of lading act, the Kansas supreme 
court decided in the case of Stevens- 
Scott Grain Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co., 221 Pac. 1117, 
that suit would not lie on a claim for 
loss under an order bill of lading unless 
the claim was presented within four 
months after delivery of the shipment. 
This was an action for loss alleged to 
have been sustained because defendant 
issued an order bill of lading incorrectly 
describing the quantity of wheat in a car. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


In an outhouse beneath it the windmill 
pilgrim found a pair of bakers pummel- 
ing their dough. 

“Pll bet a pound your flour wasn’t 
ground in this mill,” he hailed. 

“You win!” one shouted. 

“Where do you get it from?” 

“Oh, America.” 

There was one more mill among the 
author’s English discoveries, the one at 
Aldeburgh. It was there that he met 
his Panurge, who gave him some broad, 
Rabelaisian humor. Between them they 
agreed that a recent restoration of the 
mill was like “putting a girl’s chemise on 
the body of a helpless pirate.” It had 
been “a very buccaneer of a mill, di- 
vorced from human sympathies and 
fighting a solitary battle against the 
implacable forces of nature. It gave 
up the ghost years ago when, worn out 
by ceaseless toil and struggle, it stood 
there in black, armless majesty, battered 
into defeat, its sinister face spattered 
nightly with the blood of dying suns.” 

Outside of England there were the 
mills of Holland, Belgium, Spain, France 
and Germany to explore. Author and 
artist found the mills of Don Quixote 
still at work upon the dry plains of La 
Mancha, There were a dozen of them 
at Campo de Crijitano, plain, plastered 
structures, supported from behind by 
saplings. The sails were enormous and 
beautifully curved. Seen from a dis- 
tance they “cut the quivering blue sky 
into a fantastic mosaic.” Their number 
was overpowering. 

“There is something not quite decent 
in putting so many windmills together; 
it is difficult to focus more than one at 
atime. A single windmill intrigues one 
by its solitary beauty, but when one sees 
a dozen or more slouching together like 
drunken giants—well, who sees the charm 
of a single leaf in the forest? Small 
wonder that the noble knight mistook 
these windmills for a brood of giants! 
I see them now, savage and sombre as 
the people for whom they grind. And 
whenever I think of these windmills at 
Campo de Crijitano there is a deep pur- 

le sky over the earth and the air is 
full of soft hummings like the plash of 
distant waters; mule-bells shower inter- 
mittent cascades of cold, silver music; a 
dog barks; a man’s‘rich voice bursts im- 
pulsively into song and ceases, and his 
footfalls grow fainter.” 

Around Bruges there were too many 
windmills, really. To write of them all 
would have filled a book. So the author 
stuck to the massed effect: “the high, 
blue sky and the deep, level waters, the 
fantastic willows and the hooded wom- 
en washing, the dark reflections and the 
slow-circling sails. There is nowhere in 
the world a cleaner picture than this 
Windmill Land which looks as if it has 
been soaped and scrubbed and dyed and 
polished by a million industrious house- 
wives.” 

At Weerdt, in Holland, was one of 
the most beautiful of mills. “Its sails 
seemed to fill the sky like the wings of 
an enormous bird, dwarfing the church 
and the houses, and holding, as it were, 
the noisy multitude in a maternal em- 
brace. It was the great reality, an eter- 
nal call to labor. So frail, the delicate, 
scaled body poised perilously on the roof 
of a barnlike structure, and yet so subtly 
strong!” Above the shuffle of feet in the 
village could be heard the “mighty 
groaning and straining of the still sails 
under the assaults of a persistent wind, 
and the dampness, on which the sun 
struck bobbing lights, looked like the 
sweat of a giant nearing exhaustion.” 

The old mill on the Calais-Paris road, 
at Montreuil-sur-Mer, was a less attrac- 
tive vision. It was the haunt of the 
outcast and the destitute. Like most of 
the finer examples of French windmills, 
it was of good height—60 feet or there- 
abouts—and covered with small tiles 
that gave it a queer decorative effect. 
From a distance it looked “like a mon- 
strous rotting fungus covered with fish 
scales.” 

The collector of mills could find none 
to report in Italy, but there is a final 
gloomy note about the mill at Cologne, 
overlooking the Rhine. It was built on 
one of the towers of an old Gothic 
church. “How it came to be erected 
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there, I cannot conjecture... I only know 
that the audacious beauty of it takes 
one’s breath away. Indeed I doubt 
whether there is a more beautiful wind- 
mill in Europe; and the strange thing 
about it is that practical Hans has 
created it. I suppose it was the fine 
wind position that induced him to build 
a mill on the bones of an old fane. . 

It stands there above the smoothly flow- 
ing Rhine, a menace to wrong-doers. 
Never mind about the corn it grinds. 
Let us think of the souls of men. It 
is a symbol of retribution, high, remote, 
inscrutable. . . .” 


“*The world rolls on forever like a 
mill, 
It grinds out death and life, and 
good and ill... .’ 
O Mill of God, grind on with the 
grinding world!” 


The 16 full-page illustrations, some of 
which are reproduced with this review, 
are in colors. The book, which is pub- 
lished by John Lane, London, and Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York, is handsomely 
printed and bound, in a novelty format. 
It is worthy of a place in the library 
of any miller who sees more in his trade 
than mere profit and loss. 

C. K. M. 





JAPAN 


Toxyo, April 24.—The depreciation of 
the yen has offered Japanese millers an 
opportunity to dispose of their surplus 
stock of wheat in China in competition 
with American flour. Consequently, a 
new stimulus is felt in the trade, which 
has been, and still is, badly depressed. 
In order to take advantage of this op- 
portunity, however, the trade will have 
to stick to low prices so as to compete 
with the flour of other countries and 
attract Chinese buyers. 

The early summer buying season is in 
sight, but whether it will be as promis- 
ing as usual is doubted. Millowners are 
disposed to wait and see, and are stick- 
ing to their prices, which are in the 
neighborhood of 3.30 yen ($1.65 normal) 
per 50-lb bag, spot. 

Consumers regard the immediate fu- 
ture in a different light, but they, too, 
are inclined to wait and see. The vol- 
ume of business at present is, conse- 
quently, very small, while the general 
market is weak and dull. The consum- 
ers’ price is 15 sen or so below the mar- 
ket’s prevalent quotation. 

The reason that consumers prefer to 
wait is that large stocks of wheat are 
hanging heavily on the hands of mills 
and importers. Roughly, Japan’s crop 
of wheat is up to slightly more than 
5,000,000 koku. The importation of for- 
eign wheat since the earthquake of 
Sept. 1 has totaled much more than that, 
and the bulk of this is still unused. The 
restoration of the customs duty on 
wheat is, therefore, of no serious mo- 
ment to the mills, the output of which at 
+4 cost will continue to flood the mar- 
et. 

The fast decline of the yen, which is at 
present quoted at 40c instead of the 
normal 50c, has come to the rescue of 
mills the position of which otherwise 
would be untenable. Foreign consumers 
can buy Japanese flour at a discount of 
nearly 20 per cent now, and this fact 
induces Shanghai consumers to make in- 
quiries. According to a report from 
reliable sources, however, Japanese mills 
must reduce their price to something like 
3.15 yen per bag if they wish to do 
business. 

It was reported today that a few 
small purchases had been made in Kobe 
by Chinese interests, but the prices were 
not announced. H. J. Scnucx. 


WHEAT MARKET IN ITALY 

The wheat market is firm, stocks of 
local wheat are smaller, and demand for 
foreign wheat is better, according to a 
report received from Rome by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Although the 
crops are in a backward average condi- 
tion, the fine weather during the last 
half of April favored growth. An in- 
crease of 35 per cent in sugar beet acre- 
age is forecasted, which should yield a 
surplus of 60,000 to 90,000 tons of sugar. 
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NEW YORK 

While the flour market was firmer in 
tone, owing to advances in cash wheat 
and a general weakness in the feed situa- 
tion, buyers last week were still inclined 
to be conservative, purchasing only for 
immediate needs. In consequence, there 
was some business passing continuously, 
though no large lines were reported sold. 
Even so, the total volume of business 
seems to have been fair. 

In an otherwise featureless market, 
high protein flours continued in good de- 
mand with buyers on the East Side, and 
have quite completely supplanted Cana- 
dian flours in this section of the metro- 
politan market. 

It was felt that one factor that would 
bring about more general purchasing 
would be the continued firmness of wheat. 
Buyers, however, seem far from con- 
vinced that prices would continue firm, 
although there were many refusals by 
mills to shade quotations in order to 
get business. 

Export trade in American flours was 
dull. Canadian mills are still in posses- 
sion of the bulk of this business, and 
fairly good sales were reported to have 
been made by them to Hamburg. 

General quotations: spring first patents 
$6.75@7.15, standard patents $6.25@6.65, 
first clear $5.25@5.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.15@6.65, straight $5.75@6.25, 
first clear $4.85@5.15; soft winter short 
patent $5.50@6, straight $4.90@5.25, first 
clear $3.90@4.25; rye flour, white, $4@ 
4.40. Receipts, 284,222 bbls; exports, 
156,900. 

WHEAT 

Wheat showed a tirm undertone, and 
the cash position especially showed ad- 
vancing tendencies. ‘The news from for- 
eign markets seemed to have a good 
effect, caused possibly by the prospect of 
a small soft winter wheat crop this sea- 
son. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.22%; No. 1 dark spring, c.i-f., 
domestic, $1.414%; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.21; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.16; 
No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, 
$1.19%. Receipts, 2,447,200 bus; exports, 
1,273,297. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Corn, by reason of recent heavy sell- 
ing, was somewhat strengthened, for 
while sentiment was inclined to be bear- 
ish, prices showed a general tendency to 
advance. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 9444c; 
No. 2 mixed, 9314%4c; No. 2 white, 94%c. 
Receipts, 219,000 bus; exports, 192,561. 

Oats seemed in sympathy with move- 
ment of other grains. Quotations: No. 
2 white, 58c; No. 3 white, 57c; No. 4 
white, 5544@56c; ordinary white, clipped, 
60@6le; fancy white, clipped, 6244 @63c. 
Receipts, 768,000 bus; exports, 131,585. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETS 


At the monthly meeting of the New 
York Flour Club, held May 13, the resig- 
nation of Carl P. Buckland was accepted 
and the name of F. B. Pates added to 
the list of members. 

The Hon. Herbert J. Pascoe, member 
of assembly from Union County, New 
Jersey, gave an interesting talk on the 
development of the port of New York, 
illustrated by a map of the harbor and 
its immediately surrounding territory. 

Following this, James C. Jeffery, coun- 
sel for the Millers’ National Federation, 
outlined the work that had been done at 
Washington to have temporarily post- 
poned the application of section 28 of 
the Jones act. 

Albert F. Janss, Samuel Knighton and 
B. H. Wunder were appointed delegates 
to attend the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs to be held 
at Buffalo, June 20, and J. A. William- 
son, F. O. Seaver and E. F. Siney as 
alternates. George R. Flach was ap- 





pointed as a member of the executive 
committee of the national body to rep- 
resent the New York Flour Club. 


SHIPPERS ORGANIZATION FORMED 


With a view to co-operating so far as 
possible with the United States Shipping 
Board in the permanent establishment of 
an American merchant marine, a meeting 
of representative shipping interests was 
held in New York recently, through which 
a preliminary organization was per- 
fected. 

Charles J. Austin, traffic manager New 
York Produce Exchange, is to serve as 
president, and V. B. Bendix, commercial 
agent Canton Co., Baltimore, as secre- 
tary. James Clarke Jeffery, commercial 
counsel of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, will act as general counsel. 

It is confidently expected that other 
equally influential men in all parts of 
the United States can be interested in 
the movement, and in all probability a 
very strong, active and helpful organi- 
zation can be perfected. 


FLOUR MEN PLAY GOLF 


The spring tournament of the golfin 
contingent of the New York Flour Clu 
was held on the grounds of the Richmond 
County Country Club, Dongan Hills, 
Staten Island, May 15. 

We hesitated to make a previous an- 
nouncement of the event because, with 
the continued rains, it was feared that 
either some of the contenders might dis- 
cover that they were web-footed or else 
there would not be boats enough to take 
the players around the course, and so 
the proposed tournament might have had 
to be postponed. 

J. Pluvius, however, seems to have tem- 
porarily, at least, run out of water, in 
consequence of which a real sunshiny 
day, the first in weeks, made the occa- 
sion a pleasant one. A goodly number 
of devotees of the ancient game turned 
out and pursued the hard _ rubber 
spheroid from one place to another, final- 
ly driving it into the various very small 
cavities in the ground provided for the 
purpose, some of course in fewer num- 
bers of strokes than others, and at the 
finish the results were reported as fol- 
lows: 

R. F. Kilthau won first prize, a leather 
golf bag, for 36 hole medal play. C. M. 
Fetterolf won a travelling bag for low 
score for morning round, 18 hole medal 
play. Ralph Blancke got a silver vase 
as winner of the best ball for pairs, and 
EK. Gafford a cocktail shaker, second 
prize. L. E. Broenniman won the kick- 
ers’ handicap event, receiving a silver 
cigarette case. 

Among those present were R. C. 
Blancke, Jr., L. E. Broenniman, J. N. 
Claybrook, Harry Eckstein, Samuel Eck- 
stein, C. M. Fetterolf, R. M. French, E. 
Gafford, A. F. Janss, R. F. Kilthau, A. 
H. Merry, O. H. Montgomery, Middleton 
Rose, E. F. Siney, W. P. Tanner, T. R. 
Van Boskerck, L. A. Viviano and A. 
Ebinger.- The committee on arrange- 
ments comprised Albert F. Janss, chair- 
man; J. N. Claybrook, L. A. Viviano, L. 
E. Broenniman, Earl R. Gafford. 


NOTES 


W. F. Kelm, treasurer St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., visited New York 
and Boston last week. 


T. Morgan Bowen, Buffalo manager 
for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
was in New York May 16. 

F. J. Becker, general manager Ameri- 
can Maid Flour Mills, Houston, Texas, 
was in New York on May 12. 

At the New York office of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. there were last 
week H. W. Vinton, from Minneapolis, 
travelling auditor, M. H. Matschke, head 


of the credit department, and W. H. 
Thune, from the Buffalo mill. 

W. N. Ligon, a miller from Lynchburg, 
Va., was here last week visiting his 
nephew, Richard Peek, with Ansel S. Leo, 
flour broker. 

Frank Kell, president Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, and 
president Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., was here last week. 

B. B. Sheffield, president Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis Milling Co., Empire 
Milling Co., Big Diamond Mills Co., Com- 
mander Elevator Co., Sheffield Elevator 
Co., and Exchange Elevator Co., Minne- 
apolis, was in New York visiting A. S. 
Leo for a day or two, and left on May 
16 for the Northwest. 

Edward M. Raphel, who for several 
years has been connected with the export 
flour business, announces his connection 
with Morgan H. Grace & Co., Inc., Prod- 
uce Exchange, New York. This concern 
does a general aor and export busi- 
ness, and Mr. Raphel will devote his at- 
tention to the flour department. 


BALTIMORE 

All mills last week were apparently 
anxious to make sales, both for prompt 
and 60-day shipment, but few were will- 
ing to meet the views of buyers. Springs 
were held firmer than hard winters, with 
Minneapolis cash wheat up %@1%c for 
the week, and Kansas City lc higher to 
4c lower, while soft winters showed little 
or no variation. Demand for all grades 
was exceedingly light, with near-by soft 
winter straight, at $4.65@4.80 in second- 
hand cottons, monopolizing the very lim- 
ited trading. Some buyers are interested 
in knowing what the Southwest is asking 
for new hard winters for July shipment, 
but the few quotations thus far received 
have been so close to old crop rates that 
the trade has refused to give them any 
consideration. 

City mills ran parf time, and reported 
trade quiet in all directions. They made 
no change in their prices of either flour 
or feed. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10 
@l15c less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.60@6.85, standard 
patent $6.25@6.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.15@6.40, straight $5.65@5.90; soft 
winter short patent $5.35@5.60, straight 
(near-by) $4.60@4.85; rye flour, white 
$4.10@4.35, dark $3.65@3.90. City mills’ 
jobbing prices: spring patent, $7.65; 
winter patent, $6.55; winter straight, 
$6.05. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
19,738 bbls, 4,379 of which were destined 
for export. The week’s exports were 
4,784 bbls. 

Millfeed was held firmer in instances, 
but general prices were unchanged and 
demand flat. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $26@27; soft win- 
ter bran, $30@31; standard middlings, 
$26@27; flour middlings, $82@33; red 
dog, $37@38; city mills’ middlings, $29. 

ash wheat in the local market was 
quiet and moved in a narrow range, 
closing 4c higher than a week ago and 
%c down from the top. No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, closed on May 17 at 4c 
premium over No. 2 red winter, as 
against 44c over the previous week and 
le under last year. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $1.13; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.13; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.10%@1.12%; last year, 
$1@1.32%. 

Of the 437,387 bus wheat received here 
last week, all was Canadian and all went 
to export elevators. Exports were 7339,- 
262 bus, all Canadian. Stocks were 742,- 
947 bus, 181,104 domestic and 561,843 
Canadian. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
23, 1923, to May 17, 1924, 1,115,032 bus, 
against 1,042,199 in the correspondin 
period of 1923. Arrivals for the wee 
were none, against 388 bus last year. 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, 90c; No. 2, spot, 8514¢; 
No. 3, spot, 8214c; near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $4.25@4.30. Receipts, 50,919 bus; 
exports, 17,143; stock, 121,945. 

eceipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to May 17, 1924, 304,567 
bus; year ago, 347,473. Range of prices 
last week, 81@871,c; last year, 87%@ 
92%c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 584%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
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57%c. Receipts, 94,245 bus; stock, 161,- 
014. 
Closin 
75\\4c. 
238. 


price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
eceipts, 29,993 bus; stock, 128, 


NOTES 


Baltimore shipped 610,000 bus Cana- 
dian wheat to France last week. 

E. B. Sewell, of Willis Norton & Co., 
millers, Topeka, Kansas, visited this mar- 
ket last week and left here for Philade|- 
phia, New York and New England. 

A Pennsylvania railroad tariff cover- 
ing port charges against export and im- 
port freight at Baltimore, by revision 
dated effective June 2 next, provides in- 
creased demurrage charges on lighters 
and car floats detained beyond the cus- 
tomary free time as follows: lighters, $!2 
per day or fraction thereof; car floais, 
$35 per day or fraction thereof. Other 
railroads serving the port will make cor- 
egeneng changes on or about the sare 

ate. 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting, May 14, in the direc- 
tors’ room of the Chamber of Commer. 
The attendance was only fair. Asie 
from routine business transacted, tie 
club discussed the forthcoming conve:- 
tion of the National Federated Flo r 
Clubs, where it expects to be represent: ( 
by at least 10 of its members, and weit 
on record as opposed to the railroa’s 
granting private warehouses the 35c p r 
ton for unloading freight which they « - 
low their own terminal or subsidia’, 
warehouses. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Last week’s flour sales were ligli. 
Prices were exceptionally firm. Sone 
round lots were rejected by western mil!s 
because the offers of prospective buye*s 
were 15@25c under mill limits. It b 
gins to look as if price cutting of tle 
variety which existed in this territor, 
some months ago were a thing of the 
past, at least for the present. Failure 
of consumers to get quotations on new 
crop flour from Kansas mills is having 
a decidedly wholesome effect upon the 
market for southwestern grades. 

Bakers who have a little flour on han 
are holding out until the last moment 
before replenishing their stocks. The 
reason is readily apparent. They cannot 
hope to buy now at prices at which some 
of their competitors made long time con 
tracts six months ago, and are hesitant! 
about booking at the much higher levels 
now prevailing. 

Manufacturers of macaroni are in « 
similar position. They cannot pay 41. 
the new price for semolina, and compete, 
at 5c per lb for bulk macaroni, wit! 
producers who bought their flour last fa!! 
for spring shipment at 214@3c lb. 

Buffalo flour quotations, May 17: 
northwestern fancy patents $7.10@7.5", 
standard $6.50@6.80, first clear $5.35( 
5.60; Kansas fancy $6.50@7, standari 
$6.30@6.50; semolina, 414¢ lb, 100-1!) 
sacks; rye, $4.50@4.75. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a week! 
capacity of 166,500 bbls, with compari 
sons, as reported to The Northwester) 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activit 
Be EEPRT cnscecescosecse 123,988 i 
Previous week ........... 138,196 
|. ££ Fearon, 96,129 
Two YOOrS QBO ......0000. 130,180 


Determined efforts have been made t» 
force down bran prices, but have m« 
with indifferent success. Resellers wh» 
are said to have made contracts to se 
at $19, Buffalo, are striving to get to: 
nage with which to fill these orders, hi 
nothing has been taken here under $2’ 
for June shipment. Neither have ther 
been heavy commitments at that pric: 
Going prices for prompt shipment wer 
$22.50 for local bran and $25.50 for lake 
and-rail, delivered, Boston. Standar 
middlings were quoted $22, Buffalo, an: 
$26, Boston, lake-and-rail. Red dog wa 
holding around $88. 

Oil meal was steady, closing at $40.5‘ 
for 34 per cent, of which little is left 0: 
the market. Resellers have been doin: 
considerable business in gluten. 

Grain continues to arrive in large vol 
ume, although receipts have diminishe 
since the first rush of steamers which ha: 
held storage cargoes at the Head of th: 
Lakes. stimates prepared for The 
Northwestern Miller show lake arrival: 
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and clearances of the port of Buffalo 
for the seven days ending May 15 ex- 
ceeded 7,000,000 bus, as follows: wheat, 
9,976,720; rye, 458,118; corn, 537,000; 
oats, 2,166,627; barley, 149,003. During 
the same period the Montreal fleet took 
on $18,722 bus here. Rail receipts for 
the same period: wheat, 15 cars; corn, 
80; oats, 64; feed, 26; barley, 11. 

Several charters were made on a basis 
of 2c bu from head of Lake Superior to 
Buffalo, and 1%c for oats, Buffalo from 
Chicago, and 1%c for corn. It is re- 
ported some of the grain steamers may 
tie up rather than continue in operation 
at these low rates. 

Chief interest of buyers on the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange centered in corn. 
No. 3 yellow sold on May 17 for 83c; 
oats, No. 2 white 56144c, No. 3 white 
§214c. The 46-lb grade of malting bar- 
ley was held at 79c, c.i.f., and sales were 
mace at that figure. No. 2 rye was 
quoied nominally at 72c. 


BAKERS CONVENTION 


Advance reservations point to a record 
attendance at the convention of the New 
York State Bakers’ Association, to be 
held here May 27-28. There is likely 
to be unusual interest in this year’s 
gathering, in view of the fact that the 
bakers’ union meeting last week at 
Rochester is said to have made plans to 
unionize practically all the larger bak- 
erics in this state. Convention headquar- 
ters will be the Hotel Statler. 


AN ERROR CORRECTED 


1 the special article on Buffalo pub- 
lived in The Northwestern Miller of 
\»ril 30, an error was made with regard 
to both the name and the capacity of 
the Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y. The name of this com- 
pany was given as the Federal Milling 
Co., and its capacity as 200 bbls a day, 
whereas the name should have been as 
here indicated, and the capacity 1,200 
bbls a day. This company also operates 
a mill at Mansfield, Ohio, which brings 
its total daily capacity to 2,500 bbls. 

NOTES 

!'he Washburn-Crosby Co. sales forces 
in the eastern district attended a sales 
conference here last week. 

Ray and George Wehle, formerly of 
the Egloff Baking Co., this city, have 
purchased the Anthony bakery at Roch- 
ester. 

A. R. and D. C. Brooks have purchased 
the Ashtabula (Ohio) Roller Mills, for- 
merly owned by R. P. Reidenbach, and 
will erect another warehouse. 

Fire recently destroyed the plant of 
the International Cooperage Co., Niagara 
Falls, with loss of more than $150,000. 
l'iremen had difficulty in preventing the 
hlaze from spreading to the grain stor- 
age tanks of the Shredded Wheat Co. 

P. D. Fannestocx. 


ROCHESTER 


The hard wheat flour trade showed few 
humps or depressions last week. In pro- 
portion to the amount of sales on the 
books, shipping directions showed good 
volume, The new business was largely 
for early shipment. Most mills were in- 
‘lined to advance flour prices, or at 
east to hold earlier quotations firm. 
Vith feed prices working lower, particu- 
larly middlings, and in some cases with 
nillfeeds piling up, there appeared to 
he no alternative. Some mills that ad- 
vanced spring patents 10¢ bbl late in 
the week made no sales at the higher 
range, 

Prices on spring wheat flour, mostly 
mill brands, on May 17: patents, $7.50 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
°7.60; straights, $7.10, mostly local; 
bakers patent $7.25, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston ; local, $7.25; first clears, $5.50@ 
6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$5.75@6.50; low grade, $4, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

Inquiry for soft wheat flour eased off. 

here was a fair volume of shipping di- 
rections. Irrespective of other condi- 
tions, soft wheat prices gradually slant- 
ed upward. Mills at some points paid 
$1.25 bu to farmers to a shade higher. 
Some growers jumped their holding price 
to $1.30. City mills offered their own 
brands at $5.70@5.80 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6@6.50. Coun- 
try mills located near by and doing some 
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business in city territory reported fair 
demand, with sales of straights at $6 
@6.80. 

Rye flour was inactive. However, city 
mills had considerable left on their 
books and the output kept up, irrespec- 
tive of light sales. Mill brands held 
steady at $4.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. Western flour continued dull, 
with prices nominal. Country mills re- 
ported little demand. Light sold in a 
small way at $5.30 and dark at $5.10. 

Millfeed drifted toward lower levels. 
One mill cut bran prices $3 ton. Mid- 
dlings appeared to be relatively in 
weaker position than bran. There was 
a rather wide range in prices, as follows: 
spring bran, $26@27 ton, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; local, $33; winter bran, 
$32@33, mostly local; spring middlings, 
$29.50@30, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $35. Rye feed was steady at $26 
ton, sacked, mostly local. 

Country mills reported a fair demand 
for bran, with middlings piling up. Both 
sold at $34 ton, mill door. Rye feed was 
slow at $28.50. 

Western feed was in slightly better 
demand, with but little shift in prices. 
Ground oats were offered at $40 ton, 
and corn meal at $37, both sacked, de- 
livered. Corn meal, table quality, about 
steady at $3.25 per 100 lbs, small lots, 
local. 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
Ee eee ere 30 
Previous week ......++..+0. 5,200 28 


Of last week’s total, 4,100 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 950 winter and 600 
rye. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BOSTON 
The recent advance in flour prices had 
little effect upon the local flour situa- 
tion, so far as business was concerned. 
The industrial situation is a serious 
problem at present. In many of the in- 





This picture, and the following description, are reprinted 
from Harper’s Weekly of May 20, 1871. 


One of the most interesting sights along our New York 
docks is that of the loading or unloading of ships by means of 
the splendid steam elevators, of one of which our artist gives 
a sketch. These immense structures greatly facilitate the 
business of commerce. It was once feared that the cargo of a 
ship loaded by this process would be more liable to shift in a 
storm than if stowed by hand, and thus increase the perils of 
the voyage. This apprehension has proved to be unfounded, 
and in every shipping port in the country these effective ma- 
chines monopolize the work of transferring grain cargoes. 

In New York harbor alone there are 19 floating elevators 


dustrial mill towns, factories are either 
closed or are working under greatly re- 
duced hours of labor. The production 
in the textile mills, especially, has been 
greatly curtailed, and this has had its 
effect upon demand for flour. Retailers 
are allowing stocks to reach the lowest 
possible point, as they are unwilling to 
have a lot of flour on hand for which 
there may be possibly no demand. The 
same conditions prevail in Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire and other New 
England states, and are not expected to 
improve before next fall. 

Practically no change in the range of 
flour quotations. Asking prices, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks: spring patents, special 
short $7.65@7.85, standard patents $6.60 
@7.75, first clear $5.35@5.85; hard win- 
ter patents, $6.10@6.85; soft winter pat- 
ents $5.60@6.75, straight $5.35@6, clear 
$5.10@5.60. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending May 17, with compari- 
sons: 


7~Receipts— --—Stocks—-— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Fiour, bDbis.... 30,100 17,460 ...2e ceece 
Wheat, bus... 39,050  ..... 29,256 20,088 
ee ee 1,150 | ieee 
Oats, bus..... 145,075 34,175 56,692 70,680 
Rye, bus...... 60,675 75 252,849 2,336 
OTe, BUR... cores See ere 
Millfeed, tons. 47 CS sence 3 = eeses 


A quiet demand for millfeed was re- 
ported, with wheat feeds generally 
steady. No demand for Pacific Coast 
bran, either on spot or for shipment, 
with spot offerings practically cleaned 
up. Canadian pure bran offered in a 
limited way for May and June shipment 
at about the same range of prices as for 
bran from the Northwest. Other feeds 
were quiet, with market easy. Quota- 
tions: spring bran, $25.50@25.75; winter 
bran, none offered, either hard or soft; 
middlings, $25.50@25.75 for standard 
and $30@31 for flour; mixed feed, $27.50 
@34; red dog, $38; hominy feed, $35.50; 
stock feed, $36.25@36.50; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $16; cottonseed meal, $44@51; 
linseed meal, $44.25,—all in 100’s. 

Corn meal was easier, with slow de- 
mand. Granulated yellow was quoted 
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at $2.30, bolted yellow $2.25, feeding 
meal and cracked corn $1.85, all in 100’s. 
Rolled oatmeal was unchanged at $2.85, 
with cut and ground oatmeal at $3.13, in 
90-lb sacks. Rye flour was very dull, 
with market unchanged. Choice white 
patent was quoted at $4.50@4.75 bbl, 
and straights at $4.15@4.40. 
NOTES 

The Italian Macaroni Co., Boston, has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital. 
Eugene E. Allen is president. 

The Cereal Meal Corporation of 
Massachusetts, Boston, health foods and 
products, has been incorporated, with 
$300,000 capital. 

The quarterly meeting, business ses- 
sion and social meeting of the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association is to be held 
June 17 at New Bedford, Mass. 


Joseph F. Conant, an old-time Bos- 
ton flour salesman, has been appointed 
representative of the Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, for New 
England. 

Exports of grain from Boston during 
the week ending May 17 were 15,978 
bus bonded wheat and 12,857 bus bond- 
ed rye to Hamburg, and 15,987 bus 
bonded wheat to Antwerp. 

Frank R. Shepard, vice president 
General Baking Co., was the speaker at 
the meeting of the Hajco (H. A. John- 
son Co.) Club, held at the General Bak- 
ing Co. plant in Boston, May 15. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The volume of flour business last week 
was only moderate, buyers and sellers 
being apart in their ideas of value. Mill 
limits generally were firmly maintained, 
but jobbers and bakers, in view of the 
unsettled condition of wheat, were op- 
erating with caution. There was a mod- 
erate inquiry for rye flour at firm prices. 
While there was little demand for buck- 
wheat flour, the market was firm, due to 
scarcity. Receipts of flour during the 
week were 7,103,918 Ibs in sacks. Ex- 











One of Brooklyn’s “Immense” Grain Elevators in 1871 


belonging to the different grain elevating boards, with an 
average capacity of 3,000 bus per hour, including all delays. 


These go about the harbor transferring grain from boats to 


tic Docks. 


steamers and sailing vessels at their anchorage. There are also 
eight floating elevators belonging to private parties. As an 
illustration of the immense facilities afforded by these ma- 
chines, we know of one instance where 40,000 bus of grain were 
put, after 6 o’clock in the evening, into a steamer that was 
ready to sail the next day at noon. 

There are 16 stationary elevators, or warehouses, in New 
York harbor, with a working capacity of 40,000 bus per hour, 
including all ordinary delays in discharging. Our engraving 
gives a view of one of these warehouse elevators at the Atlan 
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ports, 8,000 sacks to Bordeaux and 1,100 
to Bremen. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$7.10@7.50, standard patent $6.80@7, 
first clear $5.60@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.75, straight $6.10@6.40; 
soft winter straight, $4.75@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.55@4.75; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.85@4. 

There was little demand for millfeed, 
and the market ruled weak and general- 
ly lower. Quotations in car lots, per 
ton, to arrive: spring bran, $28.50@29.50; 
soft winter bran, $30@30.50; standard 
middlings, $27@27.50; flour middlings, 
$33@33.50; red dog, $38@39. 

The wheat market advanced Ic early 
in the week, but afterwards eased off 
Yc and closed quiet. Receipts were 
1,237,239 bus; exports, 963,878; stock, 
1,269,335. Quotations, car lots, in ex- 
port elevator, nominal. Car lots for lo- 
cal trade, No. 2 red winter, $1.21@1.23; 
No. 3, $1.18@1.20, 

Rye was scarce and Ic higher. Trade 
was quiet. Exports were 17,142 bus; 
stock, 77,277. Quotations were 744%@ 
75\¥%ec for No. 2 western and 704%@71%c 
for No. 2 near by. 

Corn was dull, and prices of export 
deliveries declined 14%c, but local car 
lots were without net change. Supplies 
were small. Receipts were 58,374 bus; 
stock 96,791 bus. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator: No. 2 864@87c, No. 
3 84144@85c, No. 4 8214%4@83c; car lots 
for local trade, No. 3 yellow 89@90c. 

Corn products were in limited jobbing 
request, and showed no_ important 
change. Quotations, in 100-lb_ sacks, 
kiln-dried: granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.25; yellow and white 
table meal, fancy, $2.25; pearl hominy 
and grits, $2.25. 

The supply of oats was small, but 
buyers showed very little interest and 
prices eased off %c. Receipts were 107,- 
771 bus; stock, 44,178 bus. Quotations: 
No. 2. white, 59@59%c; No. 3 white, 
57% @58e. 

Oatmeal was in small supply, and 
quiet at $3.60 per 100-lb sack for ground. 


NOTES 

Among the visitors on ’change last 
week were A. C. Robinson, of the Hunt- 
er-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., St. 
Louis, and George S. Milnor, of the 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, III. 

Emil P. Albrecht has been re-elected 
president of the Philadelphia Bourse. 
The directors of that body have author- 
ized the sending of a vigorous protest 
to all members of Congress against the 
enactment of the McNary-Haugen bill. 

SamueE  S. Daniers. 





CORN FLOUR MANUFACTURE 
IN KWANTUNG TERRITORY 


Investigations carried on among both 
Chinese and Japanese of Kwantung 
leased territory fail to reveal any cases 
where corn flour is manufactured in 
quantity or by machinery. According to 
Vice Consul Leo D. Sturgeon, its manu- 
facture is chiefly a household undertaking 
in the hands of Chinese, using yellow 
corn. Each family does its own flour 
crushing by methods that are almost as 
primitive as the land. A foundation 
stone is secured and hollowed out some- 
what. Then another large stone is placed 
or fitted upon this, completing a kind of 
grinder. It only remains to attach some 
sort of horizontal bar to the upper stone 
in order that it may, as is the custom, 
be turned in the hollow of the foundation 
stone by a donkey. 

It is readily seen the present method 
would not create any particular byprod- 
uct, and the tendency is more toward 
waste. Neither is the corn used in manu- 
facture of flour degerminated or other- 
wise specially treated. Consumption usu- 
ally keeps pace with supply or manufac- 
ture. There would not seem to be much 
prospect of marketing machinery for the 
manufacture of corn flour in this terri- 
tory. The majority of the Chinese con- 
sumers are not interested greatly in im- 
proving their present standard of living, 
and it is doubted whether they would 
show much preference for a superior 
product made by modern methods unless 
it happened to be cheaper than the prod- 
ucts made by their own hands. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 793.) 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday: May 19 

May17 May 10 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 1,213,060 980,880 1,190,790 
Fiour, bbis....... 17,465 18,850 16,878 
Millstuff, tons.... 265 291 681 
Cerem, BOBsccccece 64,940 114,300 46,010 
Oats, bus........ 184,730 176,300 173,130 
Barley, bus...... 165,000 170,170 | 137,280 
Rye, bus......... 40,590 35,400 91,120 
Flaxseed, bus.... 80,580 76,000 73,500 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday: May 19 
Mayi17 May 10 1923 
Wheat. bus...... 935,470 823,440 795,240 
Flour, bbis....... 232,093 230,002 238,545 
Millstuff, tons.... 12,123 12,598 8,996 
Corn, BUS. ..cc.0s 356,730 271,600 37,240 
Oats, bus........ 436,320 476,520 793,100 
Barley, bus...... 174,900 210,270 162,240 
Rye, bus......... 144,530 622,000 15,840 
Flaxseed, bus.... 18,870 25,200 4,120 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


May 19 May 20 May 21 
9 1 


May 17 May10 1923 1922 921 
Corn ... 804 1,081 29 1,601 207 
Oats ...2,093 2,299 6,530 18,057 8,077 
Barley... 177 167 430 276 630 
Rye ....7,183 7,290 3,855 300 20 
Flaxseed, 89 69 9 78 981 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
May 17, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

7—Receipts—, --—In store—. 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Minneapolis. 81 74 76 89. 9 78 
Duluth..... 10 5 141 82 33 0 «6117 
Totals..... 91 79 216 171 42 195 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to May 
17, 1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

c—Receipte—, --Shipments— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 














Minneapolis ... 7,776 5,783 1,702 1,017 
Wwlsthe .cccsees 6,532 3,312 5,805 3,141 
Totals ...00. 14,308 9,095 7,607 4,158 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 


May Corn Oats Rye Barley 
13. 69% @70% 44% @44% 60% @61% 50@72 
14. 70 @71 44% @44% 61 @61% 52@72 


15. 70 @71 44% @44% 61% @61% 53@72 


16. 70%@71 44% @45 61% @61% 53@72 
17. 70% @71 44% @45% 61% @61% 53@72 
19. 71% @72 44% @45% 61% @61% 52@72 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis ———Duluth———, 

Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 





May 13 ...$2.47% 2.44% 2.50 2.40 2.18% 
May 14... 2.46% 2.44% 2.51 2.41% 2.18% 
May 15... 2.47% 2.45% 2.51% 2.41 2.18% 
May 16... 2.47 2.456 2.60% 2.40 2.16% 
May 17... 2.46% 2.44% 2.49% 2.39% 2.16 
May 19... 2.44% 2.42% 2.48% 2.39% 2.15 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Local millers found no appreciable in- 
crease in demand for flour during the 
week ending May 17, although there ap- 
peared to be a Slightly better feeling. 
The turns in the wheat market brought 
some inquiries, but the business that de- 
veloped was generally for prompt de- 
livery. Mill quotations were practically 
unchanged. 

The durum flour mill reported the ac- 
ceptance of a few orders for cars at the 
going price, but business was light, due 
to the continuance of the strike in the 
East. No. 2 semolina was quoted at 35% 
@3%c per lb in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, 
and durum patent 1c less. 

Nominal prices, May 17, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $6.40@6.65 $6.75 @7.00 
Bakers patent ........ 6.15@6.40 6.50@6.75 
First clear, jute....... 4.75@5.00 56.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 


Outside inquiry for rye flour was lack- 
ing, and the market was narrow. Mill 
sage were as follows: pure white, $4.30; 

o. 2 straight, $4.15; No. 3 dark, $8; 
No. 5 blend, $4.50; No. 8 rye, $3.60. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Be BET cccceecccensese + 12,990 35 
Previous week ............ 8,090 22 
ee GD Bibad ss 60% se 568s 19,115 52 
Two years ago ............ 21,460 58 


The millfeed market continued dull, 
and showed the effect of the recent fall- 
ing off in demand. Pasturage is im- 
proving. 

While the run of spring wheat keeps 
up on a fair scale, compared with the 
earlier movement, the cars arriving are 
mainly sent here for storage and held 
until wanted for shipment east by boat. 
This leaves rather meager offerings for 
buyers to select from, and most of the 
arrivals show up poor. 


An ordinary barley market ruled last 
week, attributable to a scantiness in of- 
ferings and not much power to the buy- 
ing. Maltsters’ price views were lower. 
The oat trade proved only nominal, with 
a few local and outside buyers in evi- 
dence. There has been a fair boat ship- 
ping business on old contracts in corn, 
otherwise the market displayed no new 
features. Car and to arrive lot offerings 
of rye have been in demand at the going 
cash spread, and the market was kept 
well cleaned up at all times. 

Although a limited interest developed 
in the flaxseed future market, the price 
action indicated general unsettlement. 
There are only a few operators in the 
market at present. Local stock of do- 
mestic seed is being steadily reduced. 
At the close of business, May 17, ele- 
vators reported 26,000 bus, besides the 
56,000 in bond that have been carried 
unsold all winter. Receipts continue neg- 
ligible, and the few cars that offer are 
taken by crushers at a lowered price. 


NOTES 


B. Simmons, manager state owned ele- 
vator, Grand Forks, N. D., was in Duluth 
May 16-17. 

A. B. Marcy, of the Continental Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the Duluth mar- 
ket May 19. 

Screenings are in poor demand. Good 
wheat screenings are quoted at about 
$4 ton and flaxseed at $5.25. 

Deliveries on May contracts up to and 
including May 19 have aggregated 275,- 
000 bus wheat and 346,000 bus rye. 

Not a bushel of Canadian grain or 
flaxseed moved into or out of Duluth 
during the week ending May 17. Stocks 
here are light, and consist mainly of 
wheat and flaxseed. 

Flour stocks in railroad sheds _ in- 
creased during the week ending May 10, 
due to the ice blockade, but have been 
rapidly reduced since. Arrivals from the 
interior continue fair. 

Eastern demand for grain is very slow. 
Occasionally a small lot of durum is 
taken, but not enough to inspire hope 
for a picking up in the market. Rye 
dealers do not show any interest. 

The mills that have been buying durum 
wheat were practically out of the market 
on May 19, taking only the extra fancy 
cars. Elevators would not pay over the 
regular basis, and backed away from 
poor stuff. Red durum moved very 
slowly, and then only at good reductions. 
No. 1 red bids closed 1c lower. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 


Stocks of coarse grain, May 17, at Duluth- 
Superior elevators, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

c——Domestic—— -—Bonded——, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 192 


Corn ......3,962 eR? eee eee 
GORD cccces 516 584 4,437 11 42 

MPO ccccses 6,760 10,614 1,078 5 SF cee 
Barley .... 136 467 114 9 70 12 
Flaxseed .. 26 33 0«117 56 


Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 
May No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
10.. 112% @129% 112% @122% 110% @117% 
12.. 111% @128% 111% @121% 109% @116% 
13.. 112%@129% 112%@122% 110% @117% 
14.. 112% @129% 112% @122% 110% @117% 
156.. 112 @129 112 @122 110 @117 
16.. 112% @129% 112% @122% 110% @117% 
17.. 112% @129% 112% @122% 110% @117% 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Spring -———Durum—— 
May May July Sept. 


BA 86 oedicce 114% 114 110 103% 
 — a Rea 113% 115 111 104 

— 2) eee 114% 116 112% 105% 
| -) as 114% 114% 112% 106% 
May 16 ....-... 114% 114% 113 106% 
72) ae 114% 117% 114% 107% 
WE. BU ccegssss 114% 117% 113% £107 


Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 

per bushel: 
-— Amber durum—, -—Durum— 

May No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
10... 115 @120 113 @120 113 111 
12... 116 @121 114 @121 114 .112 
13... 117% @122% 115% @122% 115% 113% 
14... 117% @122% 115% @122% 115% 113% 
15... 118 @123 116 @123 116 114 
16... 118% @123% 116% @123% 116% 114% 
- 117% @120% 115% @120% 115% 113% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grains, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye Choice 

2yellow 3white No.1 barley 

May 10... 75% 44% @45% 64% 54@75 
May 12... 74% 44% @45% 64% 54@74 
May 13... 74% 44% @45% 65% 54@73 
May 14... 75 44% @45% 64% 54@72 
May 15... 74 44% @45% 64% 54@72 
May 16... 74% 44% @45% 65 54@72 
May 17... 74% 44% @45% 65% 54@72 





May 21, 1924 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 17, ani 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bus! 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, ———grade— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 











bus bus bus cars cars cars 

2,2dakn 
1,2 nor jf 280 296 94 40 15 1! 
3dakn } 
3 nor if 87 11 35 17 4 2 
All other ° 

spring .. 692 1,992 376 38 3 9 
1,2 am dal 
1,2 dur § 586 2,116 361 34 135 j 
3 am dur? 
3 dur § 283 28 
All other 

durum ..1,879 5,059 2,066 77 290 
Winter .... 7 2 8 4 - 3 
Mixed .... ee “ ee 105 179 0 

Totals ..3,814 9,476 2,940 343 626 7 


Receipts and shipments by weeks endiig¢ 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
cr——Receipts——, -——Shipments 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1:22 
Spring .... 156 33 105 86207 97 5 
729 4,124 4 
8 - 4 





Durum .... 215 567 430 
Winter .... 6 qe & 

Totals ... 377 600 6543 944 4,221 HO8 
GEOR ccceve 126 1 351 1,114 oo. 1,510 
GORD cccces 75 vs 330 §=6193 2 955 

Bonded... ee 2 ee ais rT ‘ 
TO. cecevee 674 238 320 787 131 1,525 
pA 17 7 172 - 2 

Bonded... ee 3 ee es 2 ‘ 
Flaxseed .. 10 5 50 81 90 

Bonded... -- 162 82 oe ee 

Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 

lose— 
Opening May i9 


May 12 High Low Mayi7 19°; 
May ..$2.51% $2.51% $2.48% $2.48% $2.9: 4 


July .. 2.41 2.41 2.39 2.39% 2.7 
Sept. . 2.19% 2.19% 2.16 2.16 2.51% 
GEE, 2c coccee covese 2.14 2.4 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic po: s, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tu 
day, May 20, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


ot From ————-—_. > 

Phila-Ham »- 

New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Ros 's 

Aberdeen .... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32 0 

Amsterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21 0 

Antwerp ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.0 

Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.10 

Bremen ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22 0 

Bristol ..... SEES sces cose BOD . 
Cardiff ...... 22.00 22.00 
Bergen ...... 27.00 27.00 


Christiania ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 





. »’o, ” 
tect tt ee 


OOS cecvcose K «eee 23.00 23.00 . 
BOUND cc ccves «+++ 23.00 23.00 . 
Dundee .. 32.00 32.00 32.00 2.10 
Glasgow ls 22.00 22.00 22.00 2.0 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 . 
pS BP 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 . 
Hamburg .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux.... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 : 
BEOUEO sccccce 27.50 ...., 27.50 27.50 
Marseilles ... 25.00 


Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30 0 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 . 
2 ceee 


BRON ccccccces 2.00 22.00 22.00 

BMGE cecccece 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 ¥ 
Liverpool .... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21 
London ...... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.40 
Londonderry.. 23.00 23.00 


Manchester .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21 
Newcastle ... 22.00 .... «se wees ° 
Rotterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.0 
Gibraltar .... 50.00 .... .... oe ‘ 
Southampton.. 22.00 


Danzig ...... 28.00 |... .... 27.00 
Pireus ...... 30.00 gs 
ae 30.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of gra’ 
in store at above points for week endi: ¢ 
May 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley F!.< 
Cc. P. R. “A” and 
TE cccsesveces 3 283 220 
Consolidated ..... 278 265 63 ) 
Ogilvies ......... 485 228 69 
Grain Growers ... 384 619 113 
GS He Be scccescce 1,262 59 262 
Northland ... 2,264 827 196 
Port Arthur . 215 363 31 
Can. Gov't 340 203 156 ans 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 2,077 264 82 8 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 1,879 296 131 2 
Private elevators. 8,288 1,665 787 I 
Wetaks coccccecce 17,533 4,973 2,112 4 
Year ago ........ 30,894 6,453 3,955 2:5 
Receipts ........ 2,719 1,212 340 15 
Lake shipments.. 6,328 2,511 388 ‘ 
Rail shipments... 144 97 50 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bi 
No. 1 hard ..... Be. Ty SG. Weecese 
No. 1 northern..1,968 No. 2C. W...... 1 
No. 2 northern. .3,229 No. 3 C. W...... 
No. 3 northern..1,347 Ex. 1 feed ..... t 
4 Wee 3 UE aesdacee- ) 
B BOOB cccccccse 17 
Special bin ..... 1 
MOG ccccccces 6 
TD wcc ccs cvt 1,655 
WORSE reversions 4,973 
8 
Special bin ..... 47 
GUROTD cccccicuc 788 
Private ......... 8,288 
Tetel ..cc-- 17,533 
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DECISION PENDING IN 
GENERAL GRAIN INQUIRY 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—A decision in the 
general grain investigation is expected 
to be handed down by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission within the next 
few weeks. The investigation was car- 
ried into every part of the country, with 
considerable time given to the wheat 
growing areas from which the loudest 
complaints of unreasonable freight rates 
emanated, 

The case was originally brought by the 
Kansas utilities commission, and nine 
other grain growing states in the North- 
west and Middle West intervened. The 
Commission decided, in view of com- 
plaints from many sections, that the in- 
vestigation should be made general. In 
the South the Commission encountered 
an unusual protest, which was to the 
effect that it would be a serious error 
to make any radical rate reductions, be- 
cause such a course would encourage the 
one crop farmer of the Northwest to 
stay away from diversification and 
miglit lead those already diversifying to 
return to the single crop. 

The Senate resolution declaring agri- 
cullure to be the basic industry of this 
country, which was passed some time 
ago. is now in the House committee on 
interstate commerce, and may not be re- 
ported at this session of Congress, This 
resolution directs the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make a general 
readjustment of rates on all farm 
products. 

Cartes C, Hart. 





TEXAS WHEAT INCREASE 
\n increase in the production of wheat 
in Texas this year of 10 to 20 per cent 
is forecast by G. E. Blewett, of the Fort 
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Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange. A 
Texas survey shows a réduction of 25 to 
50 per cent in wheat acreage in eastern 
Texas and an increase in acreage in west- 
ern Texas that makes an average de- 
crease for the state of about 15 per cent. 
He predicts that the corn production of 
Texas this year will not exceed 50 per 
cent of that of last year. 





MERGER OF FOUR PIONEER 
NORTHEASTERN IOWA MILLS 


McGrecor, Iowa.—The Northeastern 
Iowa Power Co., Clermont, Iowa, re- 
cently purchased the Consumers’ Power 
Co., Osage, Iowa, the People’s Power 
Co., Readlyn, Iowa, and the Calmar 
(Iowa) Electric Co. A deal now has 
been closed whereby it acquires a con- 
trolling interest in the People’s Electric 
Service Co., Elkader. 

This consolidation makes the North- 
eastern one of the really large and im- 
portant power companies in Iowa, the 
system now supplying nearly 100 towns, 
and having a capitalization of about 
$2,000,000. Officers of the company are 
John F. Miller, Clermont, president; W. 
C. Tegmeier, West Union, and A. H. 
Latimer, Osage, vice presidents; Louise 
C. Miller, Clermont, secretary. It is 
expected that economies of operation 
will be possible through the merger. 

The merger of these companies is a 
striking illustration of the growing ten- 
dency for electrical development of old 
waterpower mill sites. The Northeast- 
ern company now owns four of the old- 
time flour milling properties. Its cen- 
tral home at Clermont is the waterpower 
mill which in the 60’s and 70’s was oper- 
ated by William Larrabee, later twice 
governor of Iowa. The headquarters of 
the People’s Electric Service Co, is the 


old mill of John Thompson, about 20 
miles below the Clermont mill on the 
Turkey River. A subsidiary plant of 
the Northeastern is an old-time water- 
power site on the Volga River. Another 
of its power producing properties is a 
large, old-time flour mill on the Wap- 
sipinicon River at Independence. 

Though the four mills are now pri- 
marily hydroelectric plants, some grind- 
ing of flour and feed is still done in all. 
The mill at Elkader recently has been 
equipped with a “Jay Bee” mill, the first 
of the kind installed in northeastern 
Iowa. It takes the place of the roller 
mills, and they in turn had succeeded 
four run of stone buhrs. 

F. L. Crark. 





ENLARGED CAPACITY FOR 
CROP IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—By the time the 
new wheat movement is under way in 
the Southwest, approximately 2,500,000 
bus new storage capacity will be avail- 
able to mills. The extensive elevator 
construction work which was started 
during the winter and spring is nearing 
completion. 

The largest single unit is the addition 
to the Washburn-Crosby Co.’s storage in 
Kansas City, which will be handling 
grain before July 1. The new tanks will 
have a capacity of 750,000 bus, raising 
the total storage capacity of the mill 
to 1,100,000 bus. The tanks are com- 
pleted, and the final work is being done 
on the headhouse. 

The 600,000-bu elevator being built 
by the Kimbell Milling’ Co. at Fort 
Worth, Texas, will be completed by 
Aug. 1 at the latest. Efforts are being 
made to have it in operation by July 15. 
Although the company has no mill in 
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Fort Worth at present, it anticipates 
erecting one there as soon as trade con- 
ditions warrant such action. 

Other new storage which will be avail- 
able for the new crop includes 200,000 
bus for the E. G. Rall Grain Co., Fort 
Worth, 275,000 bus, Liberty Mills, San 
Antonio, and 500,000 bus, Purina Mills, 
Kansas City. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





OPENS OFFICE TO HANDLE 
LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 


New Orteans, La.—The Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., has opened 
an export office at 302 Board of Trade 
Annex, New Orleans, with the idea of 
developing the Latin American market. 
W. H. Barnes, manager, says Latin 
America promises to be one of the most 
important flour markets in the world 
within a few years. Millers and others 
have taken a deep interest in this field, 
Mr. Barnes says, and many of them have 
gone about the business of developing 
trade in that direction on a large, scale. 

Adolfo Alverez is in charge of the 
Spanish department, which is declared 
to be extremely important, since, no 
matter how well versed in languages the 
Latin American recipient of a letter 
may be, communications written to him 
in his native tongue are more certain 
to get his immediate attention than those 
addressed to him in English. 

Mr. Barnes said it would be the pol- 
icy of his office to keep 10 to 20 car- 
loads of flour and feed at this port for 
immediate distribution. He has been 
identified with the flour business for a 
number of years, and has been stationed 
on the Pacific Coast, Honolulu, and at 
various other posts. 

R, A. Sutrivan. 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from April 1, 1923, to March 31, 
1924, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 








Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Totals 
7 P 


To— 

Azores, Madeira ........ 6 ee ** es os ° 1 oe 1 ee 2 17 
Belgie wcsscctviccceses ee 6 4 7 4 4 6 4 3 6 7 5 56 
er ee ere 17 6 18 14 128 18 88 37 «#33 18 9 7 196 
WethON “fice eksssccsau 4 1 4 ie 1 2 9 S - es 5 1 31 
PINIORE vc vesctecetssece 83 60 39 27 53 68 79 90 75 58 32 37 701 
a rer ert er ore 1 1 ee és ee 1 i 1 ee ee ee 1 5 
GerhOG cccncsecvsescece 82 157 87 56 110 105 183 143 147 171 194 134 1,569 
GIOVOMER 666 cécervenseees 1 os Ae os os oe 0% 1 ee es es ee 2 
GreOO coccccccsccccesses 23 27 18 14 17 89 57 58 19 22 7 8 359 
MEURGONE 5604.6 665 04060908 is es +s es oe es - o:8 N fa ee ee 2 2 
OT ce ttedheeweeses 64580 1 7 5 3 5 2 10 27 31 32 12 11 146 
BeslamG, GOR cccssvcceses . e ee 1 ee 1 ee oe oe 1 oe 3 
Jugo-Slavia, ete. ........ 2 2 os 7 4 1 oe 9 
EOGWD hb ob6 eins ects esse 35 2 1 1 1 3 3 1 . 47 
SERIA, GOR, wise cvsccerces 2 2 1 es 4 | 1 6 5 5 os 5 32 
WOthesOG cesctsccccces 5 92 148 97 175 183 214 157 101 4182 182 1,663 
cok Dee 8 es 12 7 2 23 21 10 10 31 1 13 
Poland, Danzig ......... 0 12 5 4 3 10 3 1 os oe 6 131 
WOVCMID Wilson edd bss 60040 ws oe es 1 os 2 ee 

De OE See 7 7 9 15 28 30 21 13 6 5 147 
Turkey in Europe 6 4 11 8 6 2 61 
United Kingdom .. ses 140 104 170 192 149 132 140 90 84 84 1,631 
Other Burepe ........... es ss 1 os ee os 1 oe ee ee 4 
| Pe ae 10 8 30 8 9 3 11 5 13 6 114 
British Honduras 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 23 
ONCk TE Soh rs.6-46-440% 5 6 10 25 6 7 4 3 4 9 97 
COREE, 6.056. b60000:00%% 12 11 6 9 9 12 14 12 11 14 131 
MORRIE Aas ccens 640440 4 5 6 8 6 5 5 5 3 4 63 
SICA iscavsAvetesce 2 3 4 2 9 2 7 6 7 \ 61 
FORME Aros s <0404%< i000 6 9 6 10 5 7 8 9 5 6 81 
OE Cee 11 1 4 6 15 9 16 9 7 12 108 
NOD SC aw's oke.Ceun's suse 30 41 44 41 47 32 32 42 44 50 460 
eee Pee es eee 83 90 90 66 89 113 99 103 98 126 1,134 
BN 2635 wanakanteanaves 15 19 24 38 52 45 54 29 28 29 389 
dk DEE HIRE 1 2 2 2 1 1 2 1 2 ee 16 
ae 7 16 14 18 25 24 20 il 6 10 178 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 2 oe ee ee 1 ee oe oe 1 1 ee 1 6 
Other Brit. West Indies.. 3 2 3 3 3 4 4 + 5 4 3 4 42 
Dominican Republic .... 7 6 6 7 6 & 8 6 7 8 4 7 80 
Dutch West Indies....... 2 2 2 2 1 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 24 
French West Indies ..... 11 8 9 11 21 18 11 10 13 5 12 14 143 
Virgin Islands .......... 3 2 3 1 1 ‘ 2 2 2 2 3 2 27 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

COU eh 59) 40:0 2:6:000 “6 os 1 1 ee 2 1 3 “ 1 1 11 
WOR bgssd sedan escs oes 31 36 37 26 37 «+2 40 #2 %5 441 87 ~ 68 454 
VOROMNIEE ca cudns tiske sax 4 6 5 4 3 4 5 7 7 6 5 q 60 
MOUUEN ec ahe cs cneusoces-se0 9 1 2 oe 2 1 ee 11 1 14 9 27 77 
aes. oO Seer 3 7 3 4 3 4 4 5 4 4 5 5 61 
MOOK Cia chess 545.0% 9 12 9 10 4 3 2 5 16 6 5 7 88 
GUE iv ivacveevectcocs + 4 4 4 3 5 4 4 1 4 5 2 44 
WORE eV raddnewheris vers s So 9 6 9 17 8 5 5 5 8 94 
TMD cGheciuson besagasas 2 or ee 11 2 3 9 ve es oe 1 eo 28 
COMM din cas cnibawes acne 83 18 1 70 274 249 558 275 377 358 269 139 2,671 
| ee eee 27 10 {4 16 67 135 103 191 129 4188 4136 4132 1,148 
tg. ee re Se 57 41 1 $s bo we BB ae Ss > 2. ae 
Chosen ......... Bas -" as ee os Get Sins oe ee 5 10 
Kwantung 37 25 es 6 33 22 181 88 110 174 98 142 916 
Philippine Islands ...... 49 18 39 32 35 42 59 44 56 81 82 59 596 
Far Eastern Republic... . 2 ee ee ée °6 og oe 
Palestine and Syria ..... 3 1 1 1 1 3 3 3 2 ° ee ° 18 
British West Africa ..... 13 11 10 10 6 7 7 5 11 10 13 13 116 
ad Be ee ae 350s 21 7 6 2 5 6 18 48 21 5 3 172 
Morocco ..... oe ee 7 Ss 7 8g os 14 2 12 10 4 oe 72 
Spanish Africa .......... 1 1 3 5 oe 1 oe 1 oe oe 22 

anary Islands ......... 2 2 1 1 2 ee 2 oe 1 1 12 
French Africa .......... 1 os 1 2 1 oe 2 2 2 ee 1 2 14 
cee... rreeSe eae 3 ee ee oo os oe ee oe ss 3 
French Oceania ......... 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 2 1 3 2 oe 20 
British South Africa .... 3 1 1 Se e« ee 1 és 1 oe 1 8 
Portuguese Africa ....... ta me tak BR  @: @. he i +:2 18 
LARUE -Seddbciecs<ew csc: ° os oe 1 ee 2 os os oe 1 oe 1 5 


UNITED STATES—ESTIMATED TOTAL FLOUR OUTPUT 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and crop years 
(July 1-June 30), the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports 
of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller 
and estimates of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to 
The Northwestern Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, checked against 
estimates by the Bureau of the Census, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
8 6 9 200 10,280 





Se biettencks , ,321 447 ' ,710 ‘ 8, s 10,311 10,408 
pS eee 10,965 8,645 11,231 6,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 18,268 12,832 12,016 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,640 11,995 
eee 12,2564 12,728 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 13,581 12,661 
November 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 13,424 11,624 
December 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,746 8,866 11,041 10,778 
January ...... 10,54 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,137 10,980 
February ..... 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,232 9,425 10,286 
March ........ 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,658 10,607 10,578 
CO eee 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,823 8,969 9,466 
BE sc eeceses 7,171 7,722 9,621 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8073 9,007 ..... 
TORO occvncees 7,861 8,465 7,291 6,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 8,136 8,331 ..... 

Totals...... 111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 106,627 122,309 129,705*110,592 

The estimated total wheat flour output by calendar years is as follows, in barrels 
(000’s omitted): 

1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 


1914 1915 


116,023 114,632 119,947 117,785 110,610 132,333 108,783 121,014 125,647 125,758 


*Ten months. 





Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from April 1, 1923, to March 31, 1924, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 








To— 

BD 6 bc é cect ve cteers 

TROCMABER ccccccccccccsce 1 1 2 1 
British Guiana .......... g 11 25 18 
British South Africa .... 8 2 17 4 
British West Indies ..... 40 654 61 48 
MEE MESUSS DSc eRe evens 17 15 17 23 
Perr i 12 4 43 8 
IEE 6660.69.56 0000 26 16 26 19 
rere 128 40 102 66 
GIOOED cccccccsscvccceses 10 1 13 
po” Ae ee 9 24 16 17 
DE VitdeSstevsscensss Oe 18 16 2 
Netherlands ............ 5 5 9 ® 
Newfoundland 5 37 42 15 
er Pere 3 9 3 & 
_ ATrerirerrei 47 15 1 8 
French West Indies .... .. 1 1 2 
| Pe 2 3 8 1 
BENE cde cccressscrescs as 3 4 
SE ite s-04¥ os S00 b 405.0 2 2 1 2 
SE 6.44 sin et ebeaceesd 86 65 61 14 
Se 9 49 ee 72 
SSS ee 4 ee ee 
BRGER ccccccccccccccece 4 6 5 6 
0 er 1 
United Kingdom ........ 355 208 398 369 
United States ........... 13 «16 17 18 
MNO bo. ceb oc ccccvees 8 7 13 10 
Jugo-Blavia .........0.6. - es ee 2 
ET SSR eG60 61d 06 6.00:6 09's 6 4 3 1 
Italy oe 4 as 
Panama 1 1 2 
San Domi 1 3 2 2 
Philippine Island 1 1 oe af 
Mexico ... 1 es 1 1 
Czecho-Slov: 1 1 
Brazil 6 3 8 4 
British West Africa ..... 1 12 1 1 
Wt. Pierre, G0. ......5... oe 1 ee 
Portuguese Africa ...... oi oe 3 1 
British Honduras ....... 1 - 1 1 
GS UD ccc ccc cesses 1 1 ee 2 
Pg ES Pas ae ee ss oe 
GE wbtess 0 SetHe einer} ae 

errr errrrrrs 832 646 


Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Totals 
- ee 1 1 1 es es 1 ee 1 - 2 7 


15 160 «614 19 16 12 #16 178 
5 3 6 6 ee 7 9 68 
665 46 69 66 76 57 36 61 678 


10 ie ce ee | 239 
126 52 226 271 216 178 244 340 1,988 
7s ww ¥ 49 72 1 270 
20 28 #419 #«18«€«270~=«©40°110 44 372 
5 8 8 14 5 6 8 112 


1 1 2 1 10 
. 4 2 6 1 3 2 32 
6 8 9 1 ee 31 
1 . 2 3 3 ee 4 2 22 
8 6 1 12 10 35 32 320 
39 41 25 82 45 35 60 457 
7 4 17 19 «619 13 7 15 122 
11 5 2 4 3 ee 1 ee 30 
194 173 394 545 516 381 326 375 4,234 
18 13 «25 19 22 14 16 31 222 
5 8 13 7 22 14 8 15 130 
3 2 oe ee 2 os 11 
4 3 8 12 15 5 1 5 67 
1 ee 5 12 29 16 10 11 88 
1 1 1 8 3 2 2 17 
2 oe 3 1 3 2 1 4 24 
ee 1 ar 1 ee 1 ee 1 6 
1 1 4 1 6 1 1 3 * 21 
3 ee 1 4 8 9 6 52 
2 oe 1 2 ee 1 1 ee 22 
1 1 1 1 ee 1 ee 1 7 
2 ee 1 1 ee oe 1 9 
oe 1 oe ee 1 oe 1 6 
oe 1 1 2 3 11 

oe . ° 1 ee 1 1 
ee 1 ee 2 3 


9056 775 667 456 1,1661,357 1,390 1,052 1,092 1,398 11,715 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: LIV 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


CHAPTER XLVIII— (Continued) 
RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF 
BANKS 


DEPOSITOR’S DUTY TO CHECK 
ACCOUNT 


SECTION 424. 


In the case of Hammerschlag Mfg. Co. 
vs. Importers’ & ‘Traders’ National 
Bank, 262 Fed. Rep. 266, the United 
States circuit court of appeals, second 
circuit, held that “a depositor who sends 
his passbook to be written up, and re- 
ceives it back with his paid checks as 
vouchers, is under an obligation to the 
bank to examine and verify his passbook 
and vouchers, and report to the bank 
errors disclosed.” 

Applying this rule, the court holds 
that plaintiff is not entitled to recover 
from defendant bank excess payments 
made on checks raised by plaintiff's 
bookkeeper, where the bank had_ been 
authorized by plaintiff to pay checks to 
the bookkeeper and the checks were en- 
tirely written by him, and the alterations 
made by him were not discoverable by 
the bank by the use of reasonable care, 
and where, although plaintiff's passbook 
was written up and returned with can- 
celed checks each month, no claim was 
made by plaintiff until more than a year 
after the raising of the checks com- 
menced. 


SECTION 425. DEALING IN BILLS OF LADING 


Although national banks may buy and 
sell drafts to which bills of lading are 
attached, they have no corporate power 
to buy and sell bills of lading covering 
grain or other commodities, since that 
would be equivalent to buying and sell- 
ing the commodities themselves, accord- 
ing to a decision of the Pennsylvania su- 
preme court (92 Atl. 1078). 


SECTION 426. LIABILITY ON FORGED 
DOCUMENTS 


The right of the victim of forged bills 
of lading purporting to cover shipments 
of wheat to recover against a bank which 
bought the documents from the forger 
and sold them to plaintiff was the issue 
involved in the case of Howe Giain & 
Mercantile Co, vs. A. B. Crouch Grain 
Co., et al., 211 S.W. 946, 

To assist the defendant grain company 
in securing a temporary loan to meet 
pressing demands, the plaintiff agreed 
that defendant might draw against it 
with bills of lading attached covering 
wheat, it being understood that plaintiff 
would draw back on defendant. The de- 
fendant grain company deposited three 
forged bills of lading in a bank at Tem- 
ple, Texas, and received unconditional 
credit for the amount called for by the 
accompanying drafts, less discounts. The 
plaintiff, being equally innocent with the 
bank of knowledge of the forgery, paid 
the drafts, but when it later drew back 
on the defendant grain company for the 
amount involved, the draft was dishon- 
ored and that company’s insolvency dis- 
closed. 

In suing the bank, the plaintiff took 
the position that the bank was merely a 
collecting agent for the defendant grain 
company, and that plaintiff was there- 
fore entitled to reach the proceeds of the 
forged bills of lading still in the bank’s 
hands; but that, if the bank be regarded 
as purchaser of the documents, still 
plaintiff was entitled to recover on a 
theory that the bank was not a purchaser 
in good faith. This contention was ruled 
against plaintiff, it being decided that 
the evidence disclosed an outright sale of 
the drafts to the bank, and that the pur- 
chase was made in good faith. 

The opinion of the Texas court of civil 
appeals further held that the bank was 
in no way negligent in failing to discover 
that the bills of lading were forgeries, 
they being apparently genuine upon the 
face, and the defendant grain company 
having previously possessed such reputa- 


tion for honest dealing as created no 
ground for suspicion. 

It was distinctly decided by the court 
that an intermediate transferor of a bill 
of lading does not impliedly guarantee 
the genuineness of the railway com- 
pany’s purported signature. 


SECTION 427. BANK AS BONA FIDE TRANS- 
FEREE OF FUNDS 

Some important legal aspects of sales 
were applied by the Texas court of civil 
appeals at Amarillo in the case of Menke 
vs. First National Bank, 206 S.W. 693, in 
which suit plaintiff failed in an effort to 
hold the bank liable on a certain grain 
transaction. ; 

One Bishop, a grain dealer at Amarillo, 
bought 1,000 bus wheat from plaintiff 
under a written contract, which specified 
that the grain was to be billed “S. O.” 
and that the terms were “demand.” 
Plaintiff loaded the wheat on a car at 
a point where there was no station agent, 
and left it to Bishop to procure a bill of 
lading. The bill was drawn to Bishop’s 
own order, with instructions to notify a 
customer to whom he had contracted to 
resell. The document was attached to 
a draft, and the papers were deposited 
with defendant bank, which gave Bishop 
credit for the amount in his checking 
account, 

This occurred Sept. 5, and plaintiff 
knew that the car was being moved about 
that time, but did not ask Bishop for 
payment until Sept. 19. Bishop put him 
off until Oct. 7, when he gave him a 
check on defendant bank for the contract 
price, $1,500. ‘The check was not defi- 
nitely presented for payment until Oct. 
11, when the bank refused payment for 
want of funds to Bishop’s credit, as it 
would have done had the check been 
presented at any time between Oct. 7 
and Il. 

In suing the bank, plaintiff contended 
that he never parted with title to the 
wheat, and that the bank should be held 
liable on the theory that it applied the 
proceeds of the wheat to a pre-existing 
debt of Bishop to the bank. Trial of the 
suit resulted in judgment for the bank, 
and the decision was affirmed by the 
court of civil appeals. 

The higher court decided the following 
points: 

Where the terms of a sale are cash on 
delivery, concurrent payment upon deliv- 
ery is essential to pass title, and the 
seller can reclaim the property, or its 
proceeds, in the hands of a subpurchaser, 
except as he may be equitably estopped 
to do so. 

But in this case title must be held to 
have passed from plaintiff to Bishop, for 
the written contract stipulated that the 
terms of the sale were upon demand, 
weight and grade at destination, and 
there was no claim that its execution was 
induced by fraud or mistake, although 
both buyer and seller testified that the 
original oral understanding was that the 
wheat should be paid for on delivery to 
Bishop. By assenting to Bishop’s ship- 
ment of the wheat in his own name and 
deposit of the proceeds to his own credit, 
plaintiff waived any reservation of title 
to the wheat. 

If it was contemplated that possession 
of the grain should pass to Bishop, but 
that title should not pass until payment, 
the contract was not binding on innocent 
third persons, because not expressed in a 
writing filed of record as a chattel mort- 
gage. 

“To ingraft upon this transaction a 
conditional sale after the bank had in 
good faith given Bishop credit on his 
current account for the proceeds of the 
sale, and after he had checked it out, and 
that, too, when plaintiff could have pro- 
tected himself iP he had demanded pay- 
ment at once, would be unjust, and such 
a rule would unsettle and make hazardous 
the handling by banks of such commer- 
cial transactions, which are essential to 


the speedy dispensation of the products 
of the country.” 





CHAPTER XLIX. PROMISSORY 
NOTES AND DRAFTS 


NOTE.—See, also, the preceding chapter, 
on Rights and Liabilities of Banks. 
SECTION 428. EFFECT OF PERSONAL 
SIGNATURE 


That a mill official, in signing a note 
for his corporation, should be careful to 
add to his signature his official title, when 
he does not intend to bind himself per- 
sonally, is a warning to be taken from a 
suit brought in Kansas City against a 
Miss Truskett on a note given by the 
Truskett Milling Co., and signed by her. 
It seems that Miss Truskett was secre- 
tary of the company, but that she omit- 
ted to add the word “Secretary” after 
her signature, and now the holder of the 
note has sued to hold her personally. 

The courts have frequently been called 
upon to determine questions of personal 
liability in cases of this kind, and the 
appellate court decisions on the subject 
appear to establish the following rules 
of law: 

When the note, read in its entirety, 
shows on its face that the official intend- 
ed to sign in a representative capacity 
only, there is no personal liability, al- 
though there was no signature in an of- 
ficial capacity. On the other hand, when 
the whole note fairly shows an intention 
to bind the signer in his individual capac- 
ity, his personal liability will not be re- 
leased by the fact that he may have add- 
ed his official title to the signature. In 
such case the designation of his office 
will be treated as surplusage. 

As between the original parties to a 
note, a personal signature could be 
shown by extraneous evidence to have 
been mutually intended as a representa- 
tive signature only. But, no doubt, this 
proof would not be permitted in a suit 
brought by a bona fide purchaser of the 
note before maturity, when the tenor 
of the note indicates personal liability. 

The safest way to avoid controversies 
of this kind is to have the note read: 
“The X. Milling Company promises to 
pay,” etc; and to have it signed “The X. 
Milling Company, by John Doe, Secre- 
tary,” or in a similar manner if executed 
by another officer of the company. 


SECTION 429. INDORSEMENT FOR COLLECTION 


Because a mill which took a note from 
a distant debtor and which indorsed it 
over to a bank failed to note that the 
indorsement was made for collection pur- 
poses only, a lawsuit resulted in Mis- 
souri courts. 

The Craddick Milling Co., Grand View, 
Ind., took a note from a mercantile com- 
pany at Caruthersville, Mo., and sent it 
to a bank at that town with the indorse- 
ment: “Pay to the Pemiscot County 
Bank, Caruthersville, Mo. Craddick Mill- 
ing Company, by D. E. Craddick, Pres. 
& Treas.” The letter accompanying the 
note showed that it was sent for collec- 
tion, and the bank apparently obtained 
payment and remitted on it, without sur- 
rendering the note to the makers. 

The bank was placed in the hands of 
a receiver later on, and the receiver, find- 
ing the note, sued the makers and the 
milling company, as indorser, on it, on 
a theory that the note had become the 
property of the bank. But it was found 
by the Springfield, Mo., court of appeals 
that the evidence sufficiently established 
the fact that the note came into the 
hands of the bank for the purpose of 
collection only. The case was therefore 
decided in favor of defendants. (210 
S.W. 774.) 

The “moral” of this case is: When a 
note is sent to a bank in a case like this, 
the indorsement should read, “Pay to the 
order of the Jonesville Bank for collec- 
tion.” 


sEcTION 430. LIABILITY OF SURETY 


In the suit of Dunlop Milling Co. vs. 
Collier, 92 S.E. 296, which arose at At- 
lanta, the Georgia court of appeals held 
that where a surety had been induced to 
sign notes for another on the strength 
of the terms of an agreement between 
the principal debtor and the creditor, re- 
lating to the notes, he was entitled to 
rely upon breach of the agreement by 
the creditor as relieving him from liabil- 
ity on the notes, by showing that the 
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creditor knew that the terms of the 
agreement constituted the inducement to 
sign as surety, and that the breach of 
the agreement operated to the prejudice 
of the surety. For this purpose it is not 
necessary that the surety be a forma! 
party to the contract in question. 

“It seems perfectly clear to us,” said 
the court, “that, while neither the acts of 
the principal debtor nor the acts of any 
other person than the creditor himself, 
by which one is induced to become a 
surety, can affect the rights of the cred- 
itor, even though the acts be fraudulent, 
yet when the fraudulent acts of the cred- 
itor himself induce one to become a 
surety, the rights of the creditor «re 
thereby affected if such acts of the 
creditor tend to increase the risk of the 
surety or to expose him to greater lia\)jl- 
ity. The creditor is not responsible for 
the acts of another unauthorized by him, 
but he is responsible to the surety for 
the consequences of his own acts.” 


SECTION 431. LIABILITY OF INDORSER 

Affirming judgment for plaintiff in ‘he 
case of Central National Bank of Ports- 
mouth vs. Sciotoville Milling Co., and 
others, 91 S.E. 808, the West Virginia 
supreme court of appeals decided that 
where a promissory note contains on its 
back a printed provision, “The wit)in 
note is hereby indorsed and demand, :\0- 
tice of nonpayment and protest waive:,” 
or other similar clause, all successive in- 
dorsers, and not merely the first, who 
sign their names below, are bound hy 
the waiver. 


SECTION 432. RIGHTS OF BONA FIDE HOL!!RS 


A note given for the price of stock in 
an Indiana elevator corporation for:.ed 
the basis of the suit of the First Natio al 
Bank of Fort Wayne vs. Garner, ‘18 
N.E. 813, passed upon by the Indiana -u- 
preme court. 

The decision is that, as between ‘le- 
fendant, the maker of the note, and ihe 
elevator company, the payee, it would |e 
a good defense that defendant was n- 
duced to deliver the note in reliance on 
materially false representations made !y 
the company’s representatives conce/n- 
ing the value of the stock, whereas the 
stock was worthless, 

But as against plaintiff bank, which 
bought the note before its maturity, it 
is held that the defense of false repre- 
sentations could not be asserted unless 
the bank knew when it bought the note 
that it had been obtained fraudulent'y, 
or was so informed as to the circui- 
stances under which it was taken as to 
raise an inference of bad faith, 


SECTION 433. RAILROAD AID NOTES 


The Purcell (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. gave to a railway construction co 
pany a note promising to pay $2,010 
should a certain line of railroad be con- 
structed to the town by a fixed date. 
Although the road was constructed wit!i- 
in that time, the mill company refused to 
pay the note, claiming that the trans:«- 
tion was invalid as being against pul) ic 
policy and as not being supported jy 
any sufficient consideration. These clai's 
were presented to the Oklahoma s1i- 
preme court on appeal by the mill from 
a judgment for the amount called for \y 
the note, but that tribunal affirmed tic 
judgment, saying: 

“A note of this character, given in «id 
of the construction of a line of railroad 
on condition that the road be built to a 
certain point or completed by a certain 
date, may be enforced when the railro id 
is completed according to the stipu'a- 
tions in the note, in the absence of fraud 
in the procurement thereof or circu:n- 
stances that would make the same con- 
trary to public policy.” (160 Pac. 48°.) 


SECTION 434. OWNERSHIP OF DRAFTS 


Being able to sue or defend suit on 
the home ground has manifest advin- 
tages. It becomes more manifest wher 4 
mill having a claim against a customer 
in a different state, or vice versa, finds it 
necessary to bring suit, or defend one. 
several hundred miles away. So, it is 4 
matter of no little importance to know 
what limitations there are on the right 
of a claimant to garnish the proceeds of 
a shipment, or attach the shipment itsc!f, 
for the purpose of getting jurisdiction 
of one’s adversary. The subject was 
discussed by the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals at Austin in the case of Cairo 
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Flour Co., Waco, vs. Provident National 
Bank of Waco, 226 S.W. 499. 

S. J. Hawkins, Rupert, Idaho, oy 
grain to the flour company, under draft 
in favor of a Rupert bank and against 
the company. ‘The company paid the 
draft, but immediately garnished the 

roceeds on a claim again Hawkins. 
The Rupert bank intervened in the pro- 
ceedings, asserting ownership of the gar- 
nished funds. 

The trial court ruled that plaintiff 
flour company was entitled to hold the 
money on its claim against Hawkins, but 
the court of civil appeals overruled the 
decision, sustaining the Idaho bank’s con- 
tentions. The higher court said, in part: 

“The burden of proof rested upon the 
plaintiff to show that the money which it 
had paid to the Provident National Bank 
{the garnishee] on the draft drawn upon 
it by S. J. Hawkins was not the money 
of the First National Bank of Rupert, 
Idaho, the payee named in the draft, but 
belonged to and was the property of S. 
J. Hawkins, against whom the plaintiff 
held an unsatisfied judgment; and the 
plaintiff not only failed to make such 
proof, but the undisputed testimony 
shows that the money referred to be- 
longed to and was the property of the 
intervener, the First National Bank of 
Rupert, and therefore was not subject 
to garnishment in the hands of the Prov- 
iden! National Bank, which had collect- 
ed ‘he same as agent for the First Na- 
tional Bank of Rupert. . . 7 Corpus 
Juris, 685. The last authority reads as 
follows: 

“*Where checks or drafts are indorsed 
and are accepted as cash they become 
the property of the bank, and the bank 
becomes the debtor of the depositor in 
the amount of such check, even though 
it is understood that the bank has the 
right to charge back the amount if the 
paper deposited proves uncollectible. So 
where a bank accepts for deposit a check 
drawn on itself, and credits the payee 
with the amount, this creates the relation 
of debtor and creditor between the bank 
and the payee, and is equivalent to a 
payment of the amount of the check to 
the drawer; and it is held that, under 
such circumstances, the bank has no right 
to charge back the amount credited to 
the payee, even though the drawer fails 
to pay the amount.’.. . 

“The conclusion most favorable to 
plaintiff that can be placed upon the tes- 
timony is that the bank received the 
draft from Hawkins under an agreement 
upon its part to place the same to his 
credit, and the very fact that Hawkins 
was the drawer of the draft constituted 
an implied promise upon his part to pay 
the same, if it could not be collected 
from the drawee, who was the plaintiff 
in this suit. 

“The bank placed the amount of the 
draft to Hawkins’ credit, and thereby 
executed its part of the contract; the 
plaintiff paid the draft to the agent of 
the First National Bank of Rupert, 
thereby rendering it certain that the 
Rupert bank could assert no claim 
against Hawkins; and those facts render 
the contract between the Rupert bank 
and Hawkins an executed contract. 

“Payment of the money to the Waco 
bank, the garnishee in this suit, was the 
same in law as though it had been paid 
to the Rupert bank, and therefore, as 
between the bank and Hawkins, the 
transaction became a closed affair; and, 
such being the case, the title of the 
Rupert bank to the fund in question is 
Just as absolute as it would have been if 
the plaintiff, instead of paying the money 
to its agent, had paid it directly to the 
Rupert bank. 

“Such being the case, and there being 
no proof that the Rupert bank acquired 
the draft for the purpose of defrauding 
the plaintiff, the latter cannot deprive 
the Rupert bank of title to its property 
by garnishment proceedings against its 
agent who holds the same as such agent, 
and not in its own right.” 

* * 


However, it is now established law 
that under acts of Congress an inter- 
state shipment under a negotiable bill 
of lading is not, while in the possession 
of the carrier, subject to levy under 
garnishment, attachment or execution 
process, unless the bill of lading be first 
surrendered to the carrier or its nego- 
tiation enjoined. On this proposition, 
See the decision of the Iowa supreme 
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court in the case of Bell vs. Courteen 
Seed Co., 196 N.W. 1006. 
7” * 

When a mill transfers shipping docu- 
ments to a bank, with intent to vest in 
the bank title to the goods covered by 
them, and not merely for the purpose of 
collecting for the mill draft attached to 
such documents, and when the shipment 
is attached at its destination: on a claim 
against the mill, the bank, and not the 
mill, is the proper party to appear in 
defense against the attachment proceed- 
ings. This is what the Mississippi su- 
preme court held in the case of Weaver 
Grocery Co. vs. Cain Milling Co., 78 So. 
769. The decision rests, however, upon 





It is to be inferred from numerous 
lawsuits reported in the decisions of ap- 
pellate courts throughout the country 
that frequently a mill’s customer orders 
a bill of goods shipped to him under an 
order bill of lading with draft attached, 
with intent to garnish the proceeds of 
the draft as soon as he has paid them 
over to the collecting bank, on some just 
or unjust claim against the mill arising 
under a previous transaction. 

This course is pursued especially 
where, because the mill has no represen- 
tative in the county where the customer 
resides, garnishment affords the only 
means whereby the customer can compel 
the mill to come to his county to defend 


Andrew Kelly, Winnipeg, Man. 


Mr. Kelly’s retirement from the presidency of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., after more than 20 years’ service as active head of the company, was 
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the point that no service of process was 
had on the milling company, a nonresi- 
dent corporation. 

The court decided that, where there is 
a mere attachment of goods in a case of 
this kind, the proceeding becomes one 
only for the condemnation of the prop- 
erty and application of the proceeds to 
any just claim established by the plain- 
tiff against the person designated as de- 
fendant, except as the latter may volun- 
tarily appear and submit himself to the 
jurisdiction of the court, in which case 
personal judgment may be awarded 
against him on proper pleading and 
proof. 

If a mill has parted with all interest 
in a shipment by selling the shipment 
documents covering it, it cannot be in- 
jured by a subsequent seizure of the 

s, and for this reason it was decided 
that the mill has no standing to attack 
the attachment proceedings on the ground 
that it had sold the goods. This defense 
must be interposed by the third person 
to whom the property has been trans- 
ferred by the mill. 


the claim, instead of the customer being 
required to sue where summons can be 
served on the mill. 

A case bearing on this subject is Stall- 
ings et al vs. Claremore (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., 177 Pac. 373. Plaintiffs 
were defeated in an attempt to hold the 
proceeds of a draft paid by them in 
garnishment proceedings on a damage 
claim against the mill. 

Defendant shipped mill products to 
plaintiffs at Hartshorne, Okla., under 
the usual shipper’s order documents. 
Plaintiffs took up the draft, but, before 
the collecting bank remitted the pro- 
ceeds, they tied up the funds by garnish- 
ment on a claim against the mill for 
damages for an asserted breach of con- 
tract for the shipment of mill products. 

The First National Bank of Claremore 
intervened in the suit, and showed that 
when the draft in question was drawn it 
was at once transferred by the mill to 
that bank, and that the discount pro- 
ceeds had been credited to the mill and 
checked out by it. 

The trial judge ruled in favor of 
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plaintiffs, but on the Claremore bank 
taking an appeal to the supreme court 
of the state that tribunal reversed the 
decision, holding “that the money in con- 
troversy belonged to the First National 
Bank of Claremore, and that the judg- 
ment of the trial court to the contrary 
was error.” 

Flour shipped on an order bill of lad- 
ing which has been tranfserred to a 
bank is not subject to attachment as the 
property of the mill, according to the 
holding of the Alabama court of appeals 
in the case of Owensboro Banking Co. 
vs. Buck, 77 So. 940. 

The Bransford mills, of Kentucky, 
shipped a carload of flour on an order 
bill of lading, with directions to notify 
the T. D. Lewis Grain Co., at Bessemer, 
Ala. Draft covering the price was drawn 
on the grain company, with attached bill 
of lading. These papers were indorsed 
by the mill in blank, and delivered to the 
bank, which credited the mill’s account 
for the amount «alled for by the draft, 
less exchange, and later a debt of the 
mill to the bank was paid by applying 
this and other credits. 

Apparently the draft was not paid by 
the grain company, which, instead, at- 
tached the flour on its arrival as the 
property of the mill, to satisfy a claim 
for damages for an asserted breach of 
contract. The bank interposed a claim 
of ownership of the flour, which was 
overruled by the trial judge, but al- 
lowed by the court of appeals on an ap- 
peal being taken. 

The higher court held that, when ship- 
ping documents are transferred under 
the circumstances stated, the transferee 
acquires a special property right in the 
goods covered by the bill of lading, and 
that this right becomes absolute on the 
failure of the proposed buyer to pay the 
draft and take up the bill of lading. 


7 _ 


Another case in point is National 
Bank of Ashtabula vs. Bradley, 264 Fed. 
700, decided by the United States dis- 
trict court for the western district of 
New York. 

Plaintiff bank sued defendant sheriff 
for the value of six cars of corn seized 
by defendant on attachment by the Buf- 
falo Grain Co. against one Horton, a 
miller. The court’s decision was in 
plaintiff's favor. 

Horton shipped the corn to the Globe 
Elevator Co. on order bills of lading at- 
tached to drafts, and deposited the docu- 
ments in plaintiffs bank, receiving a 
cash credit, which was afterwards com- 
pletely checked against. The elevator 
company rejected the drafts, but ac- 
cepted possession of the corn for drying 
purposes and storage. Later the com- 
pany declined to surrender the corn to 
plaintiff. 

Disposing of the contest between the 
grain company and the bank, the court 
says: 

“The question for decision is whether 
the transaction and conduct of the plain- 
tiff, at the time of discounting the 
drafts, proves that the bank became the 
purchaser of the bills of lading from 
Horton, or whether they were taken for 
collection only. 

“There was testimony on behalf of 
the defendant tending to show that the 
corn had not previously been sold to the 
Globe Elevator Co. by Horton, but had 
merely been consigned to it as sales 
agent and, moreover, that the consignee 
had not authorized drawing of the bill 
of exchange against it; that on arrival 
at Buffalo the corn was looked after 
by the consignee at the request of Hor- 
ton, who continually thereafter solicited 
sales at a certain price. 

“The defendant claims generally that 
throughout the transaction Horton evi- 
dently held himself out as owner of the 
corn, and that the fair inference there- 
from, and from other evidential circum- 
stances, is that the drafts were credited 
upon the understanding that in case they 
were not paid they would be charged 
back to the account of the drawer. But 
I think the facts and circumstances in 
their entirety prove that the bank be- 
came the buyer of the grain and did not 
take the drafts merely for collection. 

“The law relating to title to movable 
property in a person holding a bill of 
lading is clear. It has many times been 
held in this state that the possession of - 
the bill of lading of the goods therein 
described, whether indorsed or not, is 
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presumptive evidence as against any per- 
son not showing a better title. . . . 

“*‘Any act of the drawer after the 
delivery of the bill of lading and dis- 
count of the draft does not affect the 
rights of the person discounting the 
same.’ 

“Hence it would seem that any com- 
munications passing between the drawer 
and the drawee of the bills of exchange 
do not affect the rights of the bank, 
which had previously discounted the 
drafts, or relieve the defendant from 
liability to the rightful possessor. It is 
urged that a form of deposit slip, in evi- 
dence, used at times by the bank, con- 
tained reservations to the effect that the 
bank acted as agent on out-of-town 
items and, considered in connection with 
the communications passing between the 
drawer and drawee of the drafts, proves 
an intention to charge back the amounts 
if they were dishonored. . . . 

“The plaintiff in this case, it is true, 
could have charged the amounts of the 
drafts back to the drawer, upon the re- 
fusal of the drawee to accept the same, 
but it was not obliged to adopt such 
method of repayment of the advance. 

“Upon discounting the drafts and re- 
ceiving the bills of lading, it had security 
for repayment in the way of a special 
property in the corn and the right to re- 
possess itself thereof. Indeed, the legal 
title passed to it, and operated to change 
possession of the grain from the original 
owner. . . In the federal courts the 
rule as to delivery of discounted drafts 
and bills of lading to a bank making ad- 
vances to the drawee is substantially the 
same... . 

“In the state of Ohio, where the bill 
of exchange was drawn and discounted, 
it has been held that a bank discounting 
the drafts, even though the drawer has 
overdrawn his account, becomes a holder 
of the drafts for a valuable considera- 
tion.” 

* * 

“Where a shipper of goods by rail 
draws a draft on the consignee in favor 
of a bank,-and surrenders the bill of 
lading to the bank and receives credit 
from the bank for the value of the draft, 
and the draft with the bill of lading at- 
tached is forwarded by the bank to its 
local banking correspondent at the place 
where the goods are to be delivered, and 
the consignee receives the bill of lading 
upon payment of the draft, and thereby 
obtains the possession of the goods, it is 
held that no garnishable interest of the 
shipper remained in the proceeds of the 
draft in the hands of the local banking 
correspondent, as the title to the goods 
had passed, either absolutely or as se- 
curity, to the bank which extended cred- 
it thereon to the shipper; and this rule is 
unaffected by any question whether the 
shipper had checked against the credit 
given to him for the draft and bill of 
lading.” (Lamp! vs. Hawkins, 188 Pac. 
283, decided by the Kansas supreme 
court.) 

It was decided by the Kansas supreme 
court in Ranney-Davis Mercantile Co. 
vs. Bumgardner, 185 Pac. 287, that 
transfer of the documents to a bank 
vested it with title to the goods and 
their proceeds, thereby making the funds 
exempt from seizure in legal proceedings 
against defendant. 

A decision on the other side of the 
question, turning on the fact that the 
evidence showed that the bank received 
the draft for collection only, is to be 
found in the case of Moon-Taylor Co. 
vs. Gray-Smith Milling Co., 97 S.E. 213. 
In this case it appeared that defendant 
shipped a carload of wheat to a customer 
in North Carolina, with bill of lading at- 
tached to a draft on the latter. On pay- 
ment of the draft, plaintiff attached the 
proceeds in the hands of the collecting 
bank at Greensboro, on a claim against 
the defendant milling company for an 
asserted breach of a commission con- 
tract and for claimed inferiority of a 
prior shipment of wheat. 

A Cleveland bank, claiming to be the 
owner of the draft through indorsement 
of it by the mill to a Wooster, Ohio, 
bank, which credited the amount thereof 
to the mill’s checking account, and 
through indorsement by that bank, in- 
tervened in the suit as the actual owner 
of the draft proceeds. 

Affirming a judgment in favor of the 
plaintiff, the North Carolina supreme 
court held that the intervening bank 
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failed to sustain the burden cast upon 
it by the law to prove that it was a bona 
fide purchaser of the draft, and not a 
mere indorsee for collection. It was de- 
cided that the jury was warranted in 
finding from the evidence that the draft 
passed through the bank’s hands for col- 
lection only, especially as it bore on its 
face the words “Collection No. 1876.” 

In litigation between the Wichita Mill 
& Elevator Co. and the West Texas Na- 
tional Bank, involving disposition of the 
proceeds of a grain draft, the Texas 
court of civil appeals decided the fol- 
lowing points of law: 

Where wheat was consigned to the 
shipper’s order with bill of lading at- 
tached to a draft drawn in favor of a 
bank, the bank was presumptively the 
owner of the fund arising from payment 
of the draft, except as the bank may 
have transferred its rights. 

To transfer the interest of the shipper 
under such circumstances it need not ap- 
pear that the bill of lading was formally 
indorsed; the fact of transfer may be 
proved regardless of any indorsement of 
the draft or bill of lading. There is suf- 
ficient assignment of the bill of lading to 
a bank where it is attached to a draft 
drawn by the consignee in favor of the 
bank. 

That there may exist among banks a 
general custom to charge back to their 
immediate indorsers the amount of funds 
credited on the indorsement, when a 
draft is dishonored by the drawee, does 
not alter the legal proposition that each 
successive delivery of the draft from 
one hand to another operates as an as- 
signment of the funds in present owner- 
ship. (194 S.W. 835.) 


SECTION 435. LIABILITY OF TRANSFEREE 
OF DRAFT 


The general proposition of law, that a 
bank, by discounting a draft attached 
to a bill of lading, does not become a 
party to the transaction of sale in such 
sense as to become jointly liable with 
the seller for any breach of an express 
or implied warranty under which the 
goods covered by the bill of lading were 
sold, appears to be settled by preponder- 
ance of judicial decision. But the Con- 
necticut supreme court of errors held, 
in the case of Williams vs. National 
Fruit Exchange, 111 Atl. 197, that this 
rule is to be qualified by saying that 
the bank is not liable on such warranty, 
unless it has been guilty of bad faith. 

So, as applied to an instance in which 
flour or grain is sold, with sight draft 
drawn against the buyer with shipping 
documents attached, the buyer could hold 
a bank, which discounted the draft and 
collected it from him, liable for return 
of the money paid, by rejecting the 
shipment as not being in conformity with 
the contract, provided that it be shown 
that the bank acted in bad faith to the 
extent of discounting the draft with 
knowledge that the goods were not as 
warranted; but where no bad faith is 
chargeable against the bank, the buyer’s 
remedy is limited to proceeding against 
the seller. 

As illustrating the general rule, the 
court cites the case of Hawkins vs. Al- 
falfa Products Co. 153 S.W. 201. In 
that case the evidence showed that de- 
fendant sold plaintiff a carload of meal 
for shipment from Nebraska to Ken- 
tucky, and drew on plaintiff in the usual 
way. The draft was discounted by a 
local bank, which forwarded it for col- 
lection. 

Plaintiff paid the draft, and then dis- 
covered that the meal was worthless, as 
he claimed. Immediately he sued de- 
fendant and the discounting bank, at- 
pw yt the money he had paid on the 
draft before it could be remitted by the 
collecting bank. His claim was that the 
discounting bank, by making the dis- 
count, became liable to him for perform- 
ance of the contract, but the Kentucky 
court of appeals, after examining the 
judicial precedents, said: 

“In paying the draft and taking pos- 
session of the goods the right of the 
buyer to enforce compliance with his 
contract by the party with whom the 
contract was made is unimpaired, and to 
the party with whom the contract was 
made he must look for d for its 
breach. If the goods do not fulfill the 
contract, the buyer must look to the 
Seller for compensation or recoupment, 
and if they are damaged in transit by 


the fault of the carrier, he must look 
to the carrier for indemnity. 

“When the buyer, in a case like this, 
pays the draft, the transaction between 
him and the owner and holder of the 
draft is a closed incident. His accept- 
ance of the draft creates a new and in- 
dependent contract, and the only one 
that exists between him and the bank, 
and when he has paid the draft this con- 
tract is fully executed and the bank re- 
leased from all liability to him.” 

Where a bank buys shipping docu- 
ments covering goods bargained for be- 
tween other parties, the law will not 
raise an implied warranty on the part 
of the bank concerning the quality or 
condition of the goods. So holding, the 
Georgia court of appeals defeated a suit 
brought by the Horne-Andrews Commis- 
sion Co. against the Terre Haute Na- 
tional Bank, 101 S.E. 6. 

The Prater-Mottier Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind., contracted to sell plaintiff a car- 
load of corn f.o.b. destination, Milledge- 
ville, Ga., and drew draft on plaintiff, 
payable to the defendant bank’s order 
and attached to the bill of lading. The 
bank purchased these documents out- 
right, not merely receiving them for col- 
lection of the draft for the seller of the 
corn. 

Plaintiff, having no previous oppor- 
tunity for inspection of the corn, paid 
the draft, and then discovered that the 
corn had so far rotted as to be valueless. 
Suit was brought against the bank to 
recover the purchase money, which was 
attached while still remaining in the 
hands of a collecting bank. 

Ordering dismissal of the suit, the 
court said: 

“No such relation between plaintiff 
and defendant has arisen simply upon 
the purchase of the draft and bill of 
lading by the defendant of the goods 
bought as will entitle the plaintiff to re- 
cover for a breach of duty imposed by 
law upon the seller of the goods.” 

But in the case of L. Marks’ Sons vs. 
West Tennessee Grain Co., 81 So. 162, 
the Mississippi supreme court ruled that 
where a bank becomes the owner of a 
grain draft attached to a bill of lading, 
by transfer from a shipping seller of the 
grain, the bank becomes a co-warrantor 
with the shipper, warranting (the sound- 
ness and merchantable condition of the 
grain, in tendering the documents to 
the buyer. 

Applying this principle, the court held 
that where the same bank became owner 
of two such drafts under independent 
sales of grain, the buyer was entitled to 
attach the proceeds of the second draft 
to secure payment of damages arising 
from unsound and unmarketable condi- 
tion of the shipment made under the 
first draft and bill of lading. 


COURT RULE CONCERNING 
NOTATIONS ON INVOICES 


That notations on _ statements,~ in- 
voices, etc., have but limited legal effect 
is shown by the decision handed down by 
the St. Louis court of appeals in the 
case of Wilder vs. Cake Cone Co., 259 
S.W. 503. The court said: 

“At the time the merchandise was de- 
livered to plaintiff, or shortly there- 
after, defendant rendered plaintiff a bill 
for same, at the foot of which was in- 
dorsed the following clause, ‘All claims 
must be made within five days after re- 
ceipt of goods, and defendant contends 
that, since plaintiff did not give notice 
of his claim within five days from re- 
ceipt of the goods, he is not entitled to 
recover. 

“The clause in question was no part 
of the original contract of sale. The 
contract, with all its terms and condi- 
tions, was fully agreed upon when the 
merchandise was ordered. The condi- 
tion inserted in the bill rendered was not 
mentioned. The merchandise was de- 
livered pursuant to this contract. It 
was not in the power of the defendant 
to modify the original contract of sale 
by inserting in the bill rendered for the 
merchandise a qualification or condition 
not in the original contract. This is 
especially true, since the undisputed evi- 
dence shows that the clause in question 
was not called to the attention of the 





plaintiff at the time of the ae of 
by 


the goods, and was never observ: 
him.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 
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prices last week remained prac- 


Feed 
tically unchanged from the previous 
week. Buying was in small volume over 
widely scattered territory, most of it 


for immediate shipment, with the ex- 
ception of the East, where there was a 
fair inquiry for bran, principally for ce- 
ferred shipment, and the market found 
buyers bidding for feed rather than ac- 
cepting first offerings. 

One large eastern manufacturer }re- 
dicted that in all probability feed prices 
would go as low as $22, New York basis. 
Some of the trade think bran bought at 
$16@17, f.o.b., Minneapolis, would be 
good property. A year ago bran was 
being booked for July, August, and 
September shipment on the basis of ~22 
@22.50, Chicago basis, which was ai a 
discount of practically $6@7 under ihe 
spot market at that time. Spot mar’ et 
at this time is about $10 under that of 
the spot market of a year ago, and }) ds 
for deferred shipment range $1@1 50 
ton under present market. A_ grat 
many feel that these discounts have I- 
ready been absorbed, and are reluct nt 
to discount the markets any further ‘or 
future delivery. However, one mist 
take into consideration that cheese pri ‘es 
this year are 6@8c lb lower than a yar 
ago, and with the cheapest milk pri es 
in years in eastern metropolitan ci' es 
there is no incentive for the farmer to 
feed heavily. 

Linseed oil meal has been in very |i sht 
demand. Gluten feed prices remai sed 
unchanged from the week previous, \ ith 
very limited offerings, some manufact ir- 
ers being out of the market entirely ‘or 
May and June shipment, while ot! 
are still offering a limited amount or 
June only. Reground oat feed as 
firmed up again, due to curtailed } °o- 
duction of oatmeal. Hominy feed s:.p- 
ply and demand are limited, 

Feed prices in the principal marl 
on May 17 and on the same date in 1! 23, 
all in 100-lb sacks, were as follows: 

1923 1924 
aver $26.00 $16.75 @1 
17.50@1 
17.00@1; 50 
16.00@1) 50 


+ 
v 


v 


Minneapolis bran 
Pure wheat bran ........ 26.50 
Minneapolis middlings .. 28.00 
Minneapolis rye feed .... 28.00 





Minneapolis flour midds.. 31.00 22.00@2°.00 
Minneapolis red dog .... 33.00 28.00@2: 00 
BEINGS TOON scccvcetccescs 28.50 18.00@1: 10 
Minneapolis old process 

Ol] mieAl ..cccccccccccs 41.00 38.00@3 0 
Minneapolis bran* ...... 30.50 25.50@2' 00 
Minneapolis middlings*.. 37.00 25.50@2-: 75 
Minneapolis red dog* ... 42.50 38.00@4° °0 
Duluth bran ........ -- 27.00 18.00@1- 59 
Duluth middlings ....... 29.00 18.00@1: 0 
Duluth flour middlings... 31.00 23.00@2 ‘0 
Country mixed feed ..... 29.00 20.00@2 9 
Duluth red dog ......... 33.00 31.00@3. 00 
St. Louis bran .......... 29.50 20.00@2:.50 
St. Louis brown shorts... 30.00 21.50@2 0 
St. Louis gray middlings. 33.00 22.00@2 > 50 
St. Louis white middlings 35.00 28.00@° 0 
St. Louis mixed feed..... 31.00 21.00@2. 5% 
St. Louis oat feed ....... 16.00 11.00@1° 50 
St. Louis alfalfa meal... 27.00 21.00@2 0 
St. Louis fine white hom- 

imy feed ..cccccccseces 31.00 27.00@2 59 
Kansas City pure bran... 25.00 17.50@1° \0 
Kansas City bran ....... 25.00 17.00@1> '9 
Kansas City brown shorts 27.50 18.00@1: 0 
Kansas City gray shorts. 29.00 18.50@2:' \0 
Kansas City red dog..... 25.00 25.00@2) 0 
Philadelphia winter bran. 36.00 27.00@2° 5° 
Philadelphia pure bran .. 36.00 26.50@27 °0 
Philadelphia spring bran. 35.00 25.50@20 '0 
Philadelphia spring mid- 

SE 60600 b06b cede ee 36.00 25.00@2° 50 
Philadelphia red dog .... 40.00 33.00@3° 0 
Philadelphia flour midds.. 38.00 29.00@31 0 
Philadelphia rye feed ... 36.00 24.00@25 00 
Winter? BEGR .ncccccccces 28.00 19.75@20 50 
Milwaukee bran ......... 28.00 19.00@20 50 
Milwaukee middlings ... 30.00 19.00@2° 90 
Milwaukee flour midds.... 31.00 24.50@25 50 
Milwaukee red dog ...... 32.00 31.00@3°.00 
Milwaukee rye feed ..... 29.00 18.00@19 00 
Milwaukee old process 

Ee ea 45.00 39.00@4° 00 
Cottonseed meal ........ 46.00 41.00@4° 00 
Badger hominy feed .... 35.00 .....@3° 50 
Amerikorn dairy ration.. 43.00 .....@4‘ 50 
Badger stock feed ...... $1.00 .....@2° 50 
Reground oat feed ...... 15.00 9.50@1: 00 

SPECIAL FEEDS 
Brewers’ dried grainst...$..... $23.00@2° °° 
Blomminy Deed? wccccccese 39.50 34.50@35 5° 
Gluten feedf ...........- 37.15 .....@3! 90 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-":/! 


Minneapolis ............ $8.30 
EE abies. 6s 0o6.0ke dah 7.00 0 
OT Eee oaiee 0 
PE EMEEN 6 oneess sae es 8.90 0 
Milwaukee ............. 5.70 ( 
*Boston. tChicago. 

J. W. Jouno 





A flour mill is being installed at 
Cajeme, Sonora, Mexico, by American 
farmers, to be run in connection with 
their rice mill, according to Mexican 
Trade News. 
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May 21, 1924 
BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


(Continued from page 792.) 

PorTLAND, Ornecon.—Wheat crop con- 
ditions in western Oregon are fair, but 
in the eastern part of the state, particu- 
larly in the early districts, the outlook 
is beginning to be serious. Unless good 
rains come within a few days the crop 
promises to be a very small one. Early 
sown barley and oats are in fair to 
good condition. Corn planting is becom- 
ing general. 

* * 

Ovnoex, Uran.—Reports have been re- 
ceived in Boise, Idaho, from many parts 
of the state that unless there is imme- 
diate rain the wheat crop will be seri- 
ously damaged, There has been no rain- 
fall in the southern part of Idaho for 
more than a month. Upon the basis of 
May 1 investigation, Idaho wheat was 
reported at 91 per cent condition, with 
a forecast crop of 7,816,000 bus on 365,- 
000 acres. The harvest in 1923 was 11,- 
004,000 bus, and the five-year average 
9,384.000. 
* * 

To.en0, On1o.—Conditions were favor- 
able for the growing crop last week, al- 
thouvh the weather was cool and there 
were no particularly warm days. C. J. 
Wes’, agricultural statistician for Ohio, 
says that 10 per cent of the wheat acre- 
age lias been abandoned, but that the 
crop remaining is in fair condition, with 
a present indicated total production of 
33,0°0,000 bus, 10 per cent less than last 
year. Most abandonment has been in 
the central and southern counties. In 
the northern three fifths of the state, 
aba donment is very small and condi- 
tio. much better. The indicated crop 
for Ohio by the last government report 
was 32,782,000 bus, against 42,588,000 
har ested last year; for Indiana 25,904,- 
000, against 34,188,000; for Michigan 15,- 
287,000, against 16,456,000. 

. 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Weather last week 
was generally favorable for growing 
wheat, though moisture was beginning to 
be excessive. 

_ * 

L.vansvitte, Inp.—The Indiana bureau 
of agriculture, in its report on crop con- 
ditions, states that 183,000 acres of 
wheat land will be abandoned this year, 
leaving 1,845,000 for harvest, compared 
with 2,072,000 in 1923 and 2,052,000 in 
1922. Winter killing in the southern 
part of the state is responsible for this 
condition, where the abandonment is re- 
ported as high as 40 per cent. A report 
comes from Pike County, in the southern 
part of the state, that cutworms are de- 
stroying much of the corn crop. In low 
ground continued wet weather has rotted 
the seed. Rain fell for three days last 
week, and the weather was so cold that 
overcoats were comfortable. 

. * 


Ciicaco, Inu.—The Federal Crop Re- 
porting Service, in its May 1 report, 
states that loss of winter wheat acreage 
in Illinois was 17 per cent, compared 
with 4.5 per cent last year, and an av- 
erage of 10.6 per cent. This abandon- 
ment, together with the 17 per cent re- 
duction in sown acreage last fall, leaves 
only 2,425,000 acres for harvest, or 72 
per cent of last year’s harvest acreage 
of 3,363,000 acres. The estimated crop 
Is 33,950,000 bus, or 26,585,000 less than 
last year. The semimonthly report, is- 
Sued May 15, states that growth of IIli- 
nois crops has been slow this month, 
with temperatures below normal. Mois- 
ture conditions are spotted, and many 
areas are still in need of rain. Winter 
wheat shows some improvement, but nu- 
merous fields, especially in the heavy 
acreage section of central and lower 
west central areas, are very patchy in 
appearance. Plowing for corn is well 
advanced. 

* * 

Rocnester, N. Y.—With three weeks 
of almost continuous rain, the crop out- 
look here is dubious. Many farmers 
have been unable to sow oats, and some 
seed that went in early has rotted. 
Preparation of corn ground is at a 
standstill. While the condition of win- 
ter wheat on light soil and ground that 
's well drained is fair, the general condi- 
tion is much below average. There were 
no warm rains in April to start the 
crop. On low —— much of the crop 
iS practically drowned out. What has 
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been said of wheat applies in large de- 
gree to rye. The acreages of both crops 
are below average, with 366,000 acres of 
winter wheat against an average of 422,- 
000 for the last 10 years. 


* * 


PuitapeLpnuia, Pa.—The crop report 
issued jointly by the United States and 
Pennsylvania departments of agricul- 
ture says that slightly more winter kill- 
ing of wheat is in evidence in Pennsyl- 
vania than last year, and the acreage to 
be abandoned is estimated at 3 per cent 
of that sown last fall. This leaves, to 
be harvested in Pennsylvania this year, 
1,203,000 acres. . The condition on May 1 
was 85 per cent normal. The estimated 
acreage of rye is 198,000 acres. The con- 
dition is reported as 90 per cent normal, 


GRAIN GRADES CHANGED 


(Continued from page 792.) 

Amend section 15, grades for hard red 
spring wheat, by adding to the subclass 
dark northern spring a new grade, No, 1 
hard spring, the designation and require- 
ments of whicb shall be as follows: 

No. 1 Hard Spring—This grade shall 
include wheat of the class hard red 
spring, consisting of 85 per centum or 
more of dark, hard and vitreous kernels, 
and 

(A) Shall be cool and sweet. 

(B) Shall have a test weight per bush- 
el of at least 60 lbs. 

(C) May contain not more than 14 per 
centum of moisture. 

(D) May contain not more than 1 
per centum of foreign material other 
than dockage, which 1 per centum may 
include not more than five tenths of 1 
per centum of matter other than cereal 
grains. 

(E) May contain not more than 2 per 
centum of damaged kernels, which may 
include not more than one tenth of 1 
per centum of heat damaged kernels. 

(F) May contain not more than 5 per 
centum of wheat other than hard red 
spring, which 5 per centum may include 
not more than 2 per centum of durum 
wheat. 

(G) May contain not more than 5 per 
centum of wheat of the variety hump- 
back. 

Amend section 15, paragraph (F) of 
the grade requirements for grade No. 1 
of the subclasses dark northern spring, 
northern spring and red spring to read 
as follows: 

(F) May contain not more than 5 per 
centum of wheat other than hard red 
spring, which 5 per centum may include 
not more than 2 per centum of durum 
wheat, and 

Amend section 15, paragraph (F) of 
the grade requirements for grade No. 2 
of the subclasses dark northern spring, 
northern spring, and red spring to read 
as follows: 

(F) May contain not more than 5 per 
centum of durum wheat. 

Amend section 17, paragraph (F) of 
the grade requirements for grade No. 1 
of the subclasses dark hard winter, hard 
winter and yellow hard winter to read 
as follows: 

(F) May contain not more than 5 per 
centum of wheat other than hard red 
winter, which 5 per centum may include 
not more than 2 per centum of durum 
wheat. 

Amend section 17, paragraph (F) of 
the grade requirements for grade No. 2 
of the subclasses dark hard winter, hard 
winter, and yellow hard winter to read 
as follows: 

(F) May contain not more than 5 per 
centum of durum wheat. 

In section 18, amend paragraph (B) 
of the grade requirements for each of 
the subclasses red winter and western 
red to read as follows: 

No. 1 red winter and No. 1 western 
red, each 

(B) shall have a test weight per bu 
of at least 60 Ibs. 

No. 2 red winter and No. 2 western 





red, each 

(B) Shall have a test weight per bu 
of at least 58 lbs. 
- No. 3 red winter and No. 3 western 
red, each 

(B) Shall have a test weight per bu 
of at least 56 lbs. 

No. 4 red winter and No. 4 western 
red, each 

(B) Shall have a test weight per bu 
of at least 54 lbs. 


No. 5 red winter and No. 5 western 
red, each 

(B) Shall have a test weight per bu 
of at least 51 Ibs. 

Amend section 21 to read as follows: 

Sec. 21. Grades for Mixed Wheat.— 
Mixed wheat shall be graded according 
to each of the grade requirements com- 
mon to all of the subclasses of the class 
of the wheat which predominates over 
each other class in the mixture, except 
that all of the grade requirements in any 
subclass as to the maximum percentage of 
other wheat or other varieties of wheat 
shall be disregarded. The grade desig- 
nation of mixed wheat shall, except in 
the case of mixed durum, include, suc- 
cessively, in the order named, the num- 
ber of the grade or the words “sample 
grade,” as the case may be, the words 
“mixed wheat,” and, in the order of its 
predominance, the name and approxi- 
mate percentage of each class of wheat 
which constitutes 10 per centum or more 
of the mixture, but if only one class 
exceeds 10 per centum of the mixture, 
the name and approximate percentage of 
that class shall be added to the grade 
designation, followed by the name and 
approximate percentage of at least one 
other class. 

Add a new section, 21A, to read as 
follows: 

Sec. 21A. Grades for Mixed Durum.— 
Mixed durum shall be mixed wheat con- 
sisting of 70 per centum or more of 
durum wheat other than the variety red 
durum, and may contain not more than 
5 per centum of soft red winter and 
white wheat, singly or combined. Mixed 
durum shall be graded according to the 
requirements of the grades for mixed 
wheat. The grade designation of mixed 
durum wheat shall be mixed durum, pre- 
ceded by the number of the grade, or 
the words “sample grade,” as the case 
may be. 

Add a new section, 25, to read as 
follows: 

Sec. 25. Weevily Wheat.—Weevily 
wheat shall be all wheat which is infest- 
ed with live weevils or other insects in- 
jurious to stored grain. Weevily wheat 
shall be graded and designated accord- 
ing to the grade requirements of the 
standards applicable to such wheat if it 
were not weevily, and there shall be 
added to and made a part of, the grade 
designation the word “Weevily.” 

«Cuarres C. Hart. 





BARGE LINE PLANS BIG 
ELEVATOR FOR MEMPHIS 


New Orteans, La.—The Mississippi- 
Warrior Service is considering plans for 
the erection of a grain elevator at 
Memphis, with a capacity of about 
2,500,000 bus, only slightly smaller than 
the public grain elevator at New Or- 
leans. It is intimated that the barge 
line will not advance the money for this 
undertaking, but that, if the elevator 
materializes, the money will come from 
subscriptions from railroads and pos- 
sibly interested persons in Memphis. 
The cost is variously estimated at be- 
tween $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. It is 
understood the ’Frisco Line in particu- 
lar has interested itself in the project. 

R. A. Surrivan. 


MOBILE 

There was a continued fairly large 
number of small sales of flour here last 
week, and dealers look for renewed ac- 
tivity in the near future. Prices have 
been firm since the rise of 15@25c about 
two weeks ago. Millfeed has had an in- 
active week. 





NOTES 

Workmen have been busy since the 
fire at the Ziliak & Schafer Milling Co. 
plant on May 9, salvaging damaged 
goods and clearing the débris to make 
way for new construction. 

Gordon Smith, of Smith’s bakery, has 
returned after a two weeks’ stay in Flor- 
ida, where he attended the annual con- 
vention of the Southern Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, at Jacksonville, and visited other 
Florida cities. 

J. O. Forsyru. 





GOES TO KANSAS CITY MILL 
Kansas Crry, Mo., May 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—Don C. Graham, who re- 
signed about three months ago as sales 
manager for the H. H. King Milling Co., 
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Minneapolis, has been appointed travel- 
ling sales manager for the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City. He will work 
with the trade in all territories, making 
his headquarters at the home office here. 
Since leaving the Northwest Mr. Graham 
has been visiting relatives and friends 
in California. 
Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY 
IN NORTHERN MANCHURIA 


Toxyo, Japan.—Harbin is the center 
of the flour milling industry in North 
Manchuria, and the city had until quite 
recently 22 mills. The high cost of 
Manchurian wheat on account of the 
poor crop last year made it impossible 
for Harbin mills to compete with flour 
coming from southern China, Conditions 
have reached such a point that one third 
of the total number of mills at Harbin 
have been closed. 

The depression of the milling indus- 
try at Harbin, however, dates back sev- 
eral years. After the Russian revolu- 
tion, the trade of Siberia suddenly 
stopped, and the Harbin millers who 
sold their flour all over Siberia were re- 
duced to the local market. 

The high wheat price recently has 
brought further depression. It resulted 
not only in the importation of Chinese 
flour from the south, but also a large 
quantity of American flour. 

M. Joya. 





MANCHESTER BAKERS STRIKE 

Boston, Mass.—F ailure of master bak- 
ers in Manchester, N. H., to si a 
compromise wage plan en a by 
John S. B. Davie, state labor commis- 
sioner, resulted May 13 in the beginning 
of a strike in about 40 shops. 

The strike was called following a visit 
of Mr. Davie to Manchester in an 
eleventh hour effort to save the situa- 
tion. Twenty-one master bakers were 
reported to have agreed to the compro- 
mise plan offered by the labor commis- 
sioner, and their work will go on as 
usual. 

The trouble began when an increase of 
$5 a week was asked by foremen and 
second hands, and $3 by bench hands on 
May 1. After being called in, Mr. Davie 
suggested an increase of $3 a week, and 
a majority of the bakers accepted the 
proposal. The compromise scale is as 
follows: foremen, $88 a week; second 
hands, $33; bench hands, $30. 

Louis W. DePass. 





SELLS INTEREST IN MILL 

Rocuester, N. Y.—S. B. Gerard, 
junior member of the Sperry-Gerard 
Milling Co., Penfield, has sold his inter- 
est in the plant to G. A. Gerard, who 
will continue the business alone. Follow- 
ing his retirement, Mr. Gerard bought 
the Eagle Harbor mill. This property 
came into possession of the Lincoln-Alli- 
ance Bank of this city about two years 
ago, and has been idle for some time. 
The plant is in excellent condition and 
was acquired at an attractive price. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 

William and Port Arthur from Sept. 1 to 

April 30, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in bushels: 





RECEIPTS 
1923-24 1922-23 
WORE ‘se cccwcrvses 245,281,889 219,378,137 
CO 5906 csv ted-woes 34,146,040 19,641,022 
PETE. coe ecerccave 12,530,252 12,965,662 
te 3,691,913 2,353,459 
Aor rere 4,736,970 9,782,086 
TD. Riboseasccente 38,397 49,733 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1923-24 1922-23 
Pee 210,166,965 167,767,302 
GD accccsccocccse 20,764,600 7,472,157 
TEE cos ncees tons 8,807,123 7,653,004 
a eee 2,920,112 1,565,242 
MEE ehbswseresecses 3,852,123 7,417,848 
RE bhbstsctieters bt005s ££ gaeuwe 
By rail— 
WOR cocccccccccs 7,115,227 17,692,470 
GORD ccccccsccccces 3,843,235 5,708,997 
BRITE cccccccvcces 2,062,083 1,745,505 
Flaxseed ..... $ebe~ 364,257 613,473 
BOO ccdccccccccvcees 35,414 8,674 
GE SS basscvtiocws 38,397 48,164 





Reports made to the sixth annual 
meeting of the Eastern Farmers’ Ex- 
change, Springfield, Mass., show that 
nearly 100,000 tons of feed, grain fer- 
tilizer, seeds, and spraying material were 
furnished to 12,500 farmers at 4298 rail- - 
jo | points in the New England states 
and in Delaware. 
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SEATTLE 


There was no improvement in flour de- 
mand last week; in fact, the recent dull- 
ness was even more pronounced, In- 
quiries from the Orient have continued, 
mostly for deferred shipment, and indi- 
cate rather the desire to feel out export- 
ers’ ideas as to prices than any disposi- 
tion to make bookings. ‘The few firm 
bids received have been too low for ac- 
ceptance, being around $4 bbl for 
straights, f.o.b., Pacific seaboard. In 
view of pending federal legislation and of 
some impairment of the Pacific north- 
western crop, millers are disposed to ex- 
ercise extreme caution in quoting for de- 
ferred shipment. 

Washington millers and hard wheat 
states mills’ representatives complain of 
extreme dullness in Pacific northwestern 
markets. Shipping directions on old con- 
tracts are difficult to obtain, and new 
business is almost entirely confined to 
small lots. 

Washington family patents and bakers 
grades on May 17 averaged 10@20c bbl 
higher than the previous week, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of the harder varie- 
ties of Pacific Coast wheats and advanc- 
ing premiums. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
close, last week, basis 49-lb cottons, coast, 
in straight cars: family patent, $6@6.40 
bbl; straight, $4.25@4.75; cut-off, $4.55 
@5.10. Pastry flour, basis 98-lb cottons, 
$5.25@5.60; bakers patent, same basis, 
$5.65@6.10; blends, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.70@7.50. 

Dakota first patent, basis 98-lb cottons, 
carloads, coast, $7.55@7.95 bbl; Montana, 
$6.65@6.85. 

On account of light milling operations, 
stocks of millfeed have been growing 
light. With demand only fair, prices 
have, however, undergone no change, and 
mill-run at the close of last week was 
quoted at $28 ton, in straight cars to 
jobbers. Montana mixed feed has not 
been offering here at all freely ;*recent 
sales have been around $26 ton. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 11-17 ......... 62,800 20,663 39 
Previous week ..... 52,800 23,810 45 
Year ago ...csceees 62,800 20,722 39 
Two years ago..... 52,800 29,585 56 
Three years ago.... 52,800 16,844 32 
Four years ago..... 52,800 17,160 33 
Five years ago..... 52,800 48,604 103 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

MOG Bbs2T ncn cces 57,000 25,347 40 
Previous week ..... 57,000 27,204 48 
YOOr OBO ..cccccees 57,000 12,138 21 
Two years ago..... 57,000 13,738 24 
Three years ago.... 57,000 34,962 61 
Four years ago..... 57,000 33,412 59 
Five years ago..... 57,000 49,520 86 


Twenty-one interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended May 10, 1924, with a 
two weeks’ capacity on full-time sched- 
ule, operating six days a week, of 145,400 
bbls of flour, made 59,099, or 41 per cent 
of capacity, against 49,686 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 15 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 112,100 bbls, or 44 
per cent of capacity. 


FLOUR EXPORTS 


April export flour shipments from Se- 
attle and Tacoma: to Hongkong, 55,800 
bbls; Fuchau, 2,500; Shanghai, 17,125; 
Yokohama, 2,600; Manila, 13,510; Cebu, 
625; Honolulu, 14,600; Nicaragua, 2,890; 
Salvador, 667; Guatemala, 150; Peru, 
650; Brazil, 2,250; Glasgow, 1,714. 

Flour exports from Seattle, Tacoma, 


Portland and Astoria, July 1, 1923-May 
1, 1924: to the Orient, 4,934,425 bbls; 
Europe, 137,403; South and Central 
America, 219,000; Hawaii, 96,685; Brit- 
ish Columbia, 18,455. 


WHEAT 


Demand for wheat has been limited, 
with the exception of hard white. Some 
sales of this grade were made to Italy 
and southern France, and short interests 
have been attempting to cover, with the 
result that prices sharply advanced. Mill- 
ing demand for wheat is extremely lim- 
ited. Bids recently made by Shanghai 
are too low to be worked. 

Wheat quotations, May 16, No. 1, 
sacked, coast: hard white, $1.12@1.13 bu; 
soft white, $1.08@1.0814; western white, 
$1.07144; hard winter, $1.02; red winter, 
$1.02@1.02%%; western red, $1.01@1.02; 
northern spring, $1.02; choice milling 
blue-stem and baart, $1.13@1.14. 


NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association 
will be held at Lewiston, Idaho, June 6-7. 


For the crop year to May 1, exports of 
wheat from the Pacific Northwest were 
30,471,555 bus; water shipments of 
wheat, foreign and domestic, flour includ- 
ed, 61,473,000 bus. 

April shipments of flour by water from 
Seattle and Tacoma to domestic ports: 
to San Francisco, 23,145 bbls; Los An- 

eles, 12,875; San Diego, 1,000; New 
York, 1,862; Philadelphia, 5,750; Boston, 
7,283. 

W. H. Joyce, San Francisco, director 
of sales, and J. D. Armstrong, San Fran- 
cisco, superintendent of milling opera- 
tions for the Sperry Flour Co., attended 
a meeting of the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association at Seattle last week. 


The Pacific Westbound Conference has 
refused to grant the request of the traffic 
committee of the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association for a reduction of flour rates 
to the Orient, and announces that rates 
of $5 ton to Japan and $5.50 to Shang- 
hai will remain in effect for clearance 
up to Aug. 31, next. The charter mar- 
ket is, however, much lower, and there 
is more or less tramp steamer competi- 
tion. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The firmness in wheat last week and 
the consequent advance in flour elimi- 
nated practically all buyers from the 
market. It was felt, however, that this 
was only a temporary condition, as stocks 
in the hands of jobbers and bakers were 
considered the lightest in many years. 

Mill prices were as follows: Dakota 
standard, $7.70@8.20 bbl; Montana 
standard, $7.10; Kansas standard, $6.70 
@7; Washington and Oregon straight 
grade, $5.75@6; cut-off, $5@5.50,—cot- 
ton 98's, delivered, San Francisco. 

The millfeed market showed some 
weakness, induced largely by continued 
offerings of feed from Kansas at $28 
@29 per ton. Northern mills were still 
holding comparatively firm at $31@32 
for standard bran and mill-run. Mid- 
dlings $88@39, low grade flour $37.50@ 
39, delivered, San Francisco. 

Firmness characterized the grain mar- 
kets. Country holders, taking into con- 
sideration the poor prospects of the 
coming field crops, were slow to let go, 
and only the poorer lots were put on the 
market. Stocks of grain diminished con- 
siderably, and wheat now constitutes a 
greater volume than barley in country 
warehouses. It is thought that the 
carry-over this year will be very small. 

The southern part of the state dis- 
played a rather apathetic stand all last 
week due to hoof and mouth regulations. 
It was nearly impossible to do business 
there, although potentially that market 


was strong, with light stocks and re- 
ceipts. 
NOTES 

H. L. Daulton, flour broker, represent- 
ing the Pocatello (Idaho) Flour Mills 
Co. and the Beaver Head Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Dillon, Mont., is on a business 
trip to the mills. 

The Rice Millers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia at its annual meeting elected the 
following officers and directors: presi- 
dent, William W. Kotenbrink, Rosen- 
berg Bros. & Co; vice president, C. E. 
Grosjean, C. E. Grosjean Rice Milling 
Co., Paul A. Du Pont, Du Pont, Carle- 
ton & Co., Benjamin Kraus, Growers’ 
Rice Milling Co., and C. S. Morse, Na- 
tional Rice Mills. 


GREAT FALLS 

But for a nominal change in the quo- 
tation of patent flour, prices on mill 
output for the Montana area remained 
the same last week as the previous week, 
and this change was one of but 5c. Cur- 
rent prices: patent flour $6.50 bbl and 
first clear $4.60, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots; bran $25 ton 
and standard middlings $27, same terms. 

Renewed activity in the oil fields of 
Montana, due to some good strikes, has 
brought a substantial addition both to 
the working population and the camp 
followers in oil fields, so that there are 
fair prospects for a busy summer in the 
state, which will mean a larger consump- 
tion of flour than usual. With ordinary 
results from farming activities there will 
be a heavy demand later on for harvest 
help, and all things point to the largest 
employed population in the state for at 
least five years. Wages are good in all 
lines. 

Joun A. Corry. 


PORTLAND 


The local flour market was firm last 
week at advanced quotations, and buying 
was on a better scale. The mills listed 
the best family patents at $6.25, bakers 
hard wheat at $6.65 and bakers blue- 
stem patents at $6, in straight cars. 
The trade looks for another advance 
soon. No export business is passing. 

Output of Portland mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 11-17 ........ 62,000 25,792 41 
Previous week ..... 62,000 25,073 40 
FOBP GHO cosccccccs 62,000 24,280 39 
Two years ago..... 57,000 29,345 61 
Three years ago.... 48,000 17,981 37 
Four years ago..... 48,000 34,756 72 
Five years ago..... 42,600 37,348 85 


Demand for millfeed was moderate, 
but as stocks were much reduced the 
market was on a firm basis at $28 ton 
for mill-run and $40 for middlings, in 
straight cars. 

Wheat buying slowed down, as press- 
ing export Se irements appeared to 
have been filled, but having once put 
the market up, buyers had little success 
in getting it down again. Soft white 
and club were quoted at $1.07 bu and 
hard winter at $1.01. Choice milling 
blue-stem sold at $1.13. 


NOTES 

The trade believes the California de- 
mand for wheat and flour will be a 
strong factor in the market in the com- 
ing season, owing to the crop outlook in 
the southern state. 

The Merchants’ Exchange appointed 
G. A. Westgate, J. A. Pease, J. W. 
Church and Paul Ostroot a committee 
to attend the annual convention of the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Lewiston, Idaho, 


June 6-7. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


CUBA 

Havana, May 14.—The recent political 
disturbance in Cuba has been brought to 
an end, and affairs, both political and 
economical, have returned to normal. 
Flour trade, therefore, shows some ani- 
mation. 

Out of the noisy confusion of the 
flour market in general during the past 
year or two emerges the clarifying ex- 
ample of the three or four well-estab- 
lished American mills the reputation of 
which is unblemished, and which have 
been doing business here upon an in- 
alterable basis of fairness and uniform- 
ity. These mills sell only high-priced 
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flours, and from time to time have suf- 
fered from lack of trade, owing to the 
practices of fly-by-night competitors, 
but they have velunel to cut prices 
below a point that would yield a profit 
or to reduce the quality of their wares, 
In the end they have gained by this pol- 
icy and bakers cling to them as to a 
Rock of Gibraltar. 

The flour market in Camaguey is un- 
changed. The bakers’ strike there af- 
fected trade seriously. Stocks continue 
excessive, and are beginning to suffer 
from the effects of warm weatlier. 
Prices have been very erratic, and a 
good deal of flour has been sold at 
ruinous rates. Pending shipments wil] 
only aggravate the situation. Bakers in 
that market continue to deal directly 
with mills, which is true also of some 
of the surrounding towns, such as Civgo 
de Avila, Moron, Florida, and Nuevitas, 
as well as the sugar plantations. 

While the Santiago market is sufier- 
ing from large stocks, the situation thvre 
is not so acute as at Camaguey. Kansas 
and Minnesota brands continue to be 
favorites. Prices have fluctuated |)e- 
tween $7.60 and $7.65 per 200-lb sick, 
c.i.f. There is spirited competition, «nd 
bakers are buying direct. In this prov- 
ince the recent political disturba ice 
caused a complete temporary paral: sis 
of business. 

Since last November Canadian fi ur 
has been losing in its competitive att ck 
upon American flours. Since that mo:th 
very low prices have prevailed for ‘ a- 
nadian products, and these are belic.ed 
to be the cause of the decline in Cana- 
dian business, for the reason that ‘ow 
prices inevitably have brought redu:ed 
quality. There is much complaint tat 
Canadian flours have not given comp «te 
satisfaction. Competition, too, has in- 
creased, and this accounts somewhat for 
the decline in Canadian business. |in- 
porters were obliged to protect th:m- 
selves by putting out a complete line of 
flours designed to meet every varied, 
crazy angle of the trade, and the result 
was unfortunate for the new brands, 
particularly those from Canada, 

The following table shows the flvur 
imports of Cuba for the first quarter 
of 1924 in 200-lb sacks: 


-—Havana—, -—Outports— 
Cc 





an- Cn 

U. States ada U. States la 

January ..... 39,819 14,722 44,091 5,50 
February .... 44,753 16,978 40,863 7,195 
March. ...... 50,012 13,026 66,154 7,250 
Totals - 134,584 44,726 151,108 19.195 


Imports amounting to 1,000 or more 
200-lb sacks into Cuba during March 
were reported from the following 
sources: 

Sacks 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas...... 1,500 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis.... 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis.. 1.00 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis 5.''22 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis..... 2,086 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Ch skh kgePedeehs sven aes Seabee os 6,996 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 

City 
Northwestern Milling Co., Minneapolis 2-00 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 

Pees CL” 6.40 6.05:00:55:0:5.0.66464660064.08 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago............ 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 

le SE 648.5 606 00440064 645 O84 Obed © 6, 50 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.. 1, 50 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, 


es oo 
e 


ao 
> 


SD 6. 050.4.06.05:05.5:00.00 00000 d G0e a 0500 1, 90 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis... 16, 36 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co..... 1,00 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

Ws SOE 00 688 c veeebecccnsesseee 1,275 

+ . 
ES re Pre ee 2,'00 
Seer er re 3, 55 
MS NE oy occ ec ees eee ses 2, 30 
Sergent Corporation ................. 1, ‘00 
.. go Ser ree eee 1, 20 
Sf eS Be Nr re rere 1,150 

BOONE GE GROTD ccccccccsvcevcccctss 76, 71 
Total imports, March ............... 136, 92 


Luis MENENDEZ Bian 





IMPORTS OF FLOUR IN CHINA 


According to a report received by ‘he 
Department of Commerce from Con-ul 
A. E. Carleton, of Amoy, China, ‘\ie 
total importation of flour in 1923 was 
231,850 bbls, as against 235,602 in 192. 
With the exception of about 10,000 b»ls 
Canadian and Australian flour, all ‘he 
importations of this product in 123 
were American in origin. Direct Amcri- 
can steamers from Seattle brought to 
Amoy 203,300 sacks. 
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ENGLAND by his wife and five children. Mr. tons of Australian white wheat were _ ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, deliv- 


Loxnpon, April 30.—Imported strong 
flours are receiving more attention, and 
unless something unforeseen occurs, 
there is no reason why they should not 
be more freely used in the future. Most 
Canacian mills are offering their export 
patenis at 32s 3d, c.i.f. Any business 
availeble is secured by these mills, but 
it is certain no volume of trade would 
be possible at even an additional 3d. 
Canaiian top patents are offered at 34s 
6d@35s 3d, according to quality, with a 
very quiet spot demand at 36s 6d@37s, 
ex-store. 

Minneapolis low grades are offered at 
abou! 27s 6d, ¢.i.f., but Plate low grades 
are ‘ower at 25s 744d for April-May 
ship ent. 

Australian flour, owing to heavy ar- 
rive's in dock and near at hand, amount- 
ing it is said to over 50,000 sacks, which 
holcers do’ not want to put into store, is 
selling at a very low price. It is re- 
liably reported that as low as 31s 6d has 
been accepted for f.a.q. quality in dock, 
a decline of 1s 6d on the week. Such 
prices, however, only apply to weak 
holders, the majority of sellers being 
firm at 32s 6d, cif. Australian millers 
are holding at 32s 6d@33s, c.i.f.. The 
spot value is still 35s, ex-store, but this 
no doubt will have to be reduced. 

The official price for town milled 
straight run is unchanged at 37s, deliv- 
ered, and it is reported that the mills’ 
taking price is unchanged at 35s 6d@ 
36s, delivered, equal to about 3ls 6d@ 
32s, c.f. The price of offals, which has 
advaneed during the week, has no doubt 
been of assistance to the mills. 

\rrivals of flour during the past week 
have not been excessive from the United 
States and Canada, but the Australian 
total keeps big. The quantities, in sacks 
of 280 lbs each, were: from the United 
States, 10,049; Canada, 2,750; Australia, 
9,236; Continent, 197. 

The wheat market shows a firmer ten- 
dency today, and prices are generally 
dearer on the -week. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba on passage and arrived has 
sold at 45s, and at this figure there are 
further buyers. April-May has sold at 
44s 44s 3d, while May-June and June- 
July are firmly held at 44s 3d. Aus- 
tralian wheat, unlike flour, is firm and 
dearer, business having been done to- 
day at 46s 9d, cif., for April-May. 
Choice white karachi is firm at 44s 9d, 
sellers. Rosafe, 6314-lb, near at hand, 
cannot be bought at under 44s, and ship- 
pers are asking 43s for May-June ship- 
ment. 

Although today there is a good de- 
mand for mill offals at higher prices 
than those ruling earlier in the week, 
prices for London milled goods show a 
small decline. Bran, however, is firmly 
held at £7 15s, while middlings cannot 
be purchased at under £8 5s, both ex- 
mill. Plate pollards also show an ad- 
vance from the recent low point, with 
passage parcels selling at £6 7s 6d. 
March-April is held at £6 5s, April-May 
at £6 3s 9d, May-June at £6 3s 9d, and 
June-July £6 2s 6d. Fancy Plate mid- 
dlings are steady at £8 9s 6d. Plate 
bran is firm at £6 5s. 

interest shown by the oatmeal trade, 
both wholesale and retail, is meager in 
the extreme. No one shows the least 
inclination to make forward contracts, 
while parcels on the spot move into con- 
sumption very slowly. Holders of spot 
Stocks see prices moving against them 
and yet, owing to slow demand, cannot 
quit their holdings. 


AUSTRALIAN MILLER IN LONDON 


F. A. Crago, managing director of the 
Australian milling firm of F. Crago & 
Sons, Ltd., is in London, accompanied 


Crago’s firm has mills at Sydney, Bat- 
hurst and Wyalong, Australia. In the 
course of an interview he said that he 
did not believe the unusually heavy de- 
mand from the Orient was likely to be- 
come permanent. He knew that many 
people thought the consumption of bread 
was rapidly increasing in China and 
Japan, but he had spent several months 
in those countries and had come to the 
conclusion that the real cause for the 
increased demand for flour was the fail- 
ure of their rice and wheat crops. He 
said that the Chinese were a very self- 
sufficient lot of people, and as they had 
enormous areas available for wheat cul- 
tivation they would undoubtedly grow 
their own wheat if they found the habit 
of bread eating on the increase among 
their population. Moreover, he said, it 
must be remembered that they were in 
position to grow wheat far cheaper than 
it can be grown in Australia or North 
America. 

Mr. Crago expects to remain in Eng- 
land for about four months, and accord- 
ing to present plans intends to visit va- 
rious parts of the country. 


Liverpool Wheat Market Easy 

LiverPoot, April 30.—The wheat mar- 
ket is easy, under influence of large 
supplies, free offers, and generally fa- 
vorable reports of new crops. The 
downward movement was not severe, be- 
ing constantly checked by continued 
buying here, in America and elsewhere, 
for account of importers. Immediately 
there was less pressure of offers, the 
market rallied. Advices from France 
and Italy indicate that these countries 
will continue buying, for good foreign 
wheat can be laid down there at prices 
which compare favorably with those of 
weaker home grown qualities. 

Manitoba patent flour is firmly held 
at 32s 6d, net, c.i.f., but demand is dull. 
English millers have advanced their 
prices Is per 280 lbs. Low grade flour 
continues dull, with price tending down- 
ward. American second clears are of- 
fered at 26s 6d, and River Plate at £9 
15s, June, July, August shipment. 

Crops of importing countries are 
everywhere making fair progress, and 
seasonal conditions prevail in the south- 
ern hemisphere. Australia confirms the 
reduction of 1,000,000 acres under wheat, 
in order to use more for sheep. On the 
other hand, Argentina, according to some 
reports, could grow wheat at a profit, 
even if prices were 7s per qr under the 
present level. 

Russian and Roumanian crop reports 
continue favorable, although in Russia 
the season is late. The final returns of 
the Indian crop give 700,000 qrs increase, 
but there is not likely to be much for 
export, although the quality is much 
superior to last season, and this fact 
should make it possible to get better 
prices in United Kingdom markets. 


SCOTLAND 

Grascow, April 29.—American flours 
are now 4@5s per sack out of the run- 
ning here. Bran has been reduced £1 
per ton for May, and for June, July 
and August there is a further reduction 
of £1, making the price £6 per ton. 
This means that home millers will re- 
quire 2s more per sack for their flour. 

Current prices for flour, quoted on the 
c.i.f. basis, are: home milled, 31s@3ls 6d, 
32s@32s 6d, and 33s@33s 6d per sack, 
according to grade. Imported Pacific 
is offered at 3ls 6d, Canadian winters 
34s, American winters 37@38s, and 
Manitobas 32@34s for May shipment. 

Australian white wheat is commanding 
a higher price than No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba. Traders here note that about 9,000 


sold at Liverpool on Saturday at 48s 6d 
per qr. Business continues very quiet 
in Glasgow, and flour importers are 
puzzled at the fact that at both London 
and Liverpool the tone of the market is 
much better, and that this is reflected in 
the volume of stuff being sold. 


OPERATIVE BAKERS’ WAGES 

It will be recalled that when the pe- 
riod of control was lifted the master 
bakers in many parts of Scotland were 
averse to the renewing of an agreement 
with employees on a _ national basis. 
Their contention was that, with the fall 
in value and the competition which had 
set in, it was advisable to revert to dis- 
trict agreements suitable to the local 
conditions prevailing. 

The bakers, as has been pointed out, 
occupy a privileged wage position, com- 
pared with other workers. But despite 
this fact they have been assertive as re- 
gards demands for improvements, and 
the masters in some of the Scottish cen- 
ters have made concessions of about 2s 
6d per week in the interests of peace. 
So far, in none of the cases where a 
strike was threatened has a stoppage 
been enforced. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, April 29.—The best business 
passing is in Manitoba flours, short pat- 
ent, May-June shipment, being quoted 
at 36s, net, cif. In Dublin and the 
south there was very little business done 
in this class. Export patents were quot- 
ed at 33s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 33s 6d, 
Dublin, some business being done in 
both markets. Londonderry also was 
buying on through freight terms at 33s 
6d@3As, c.i.f. 

Minneapolis flours, as represented by 
one or two of the principal mills, have 
been well in line. A fair business was 
done in the north of Ireland in one par- 
ticular mark at about 34s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast and 6@9d per sack more Lon- 
donderry. Buyers seemed to think this 
flour was about as good value as any 
offering, and therefore took hold of it, 
not only on spot and on passage, but 
for May shipment from the mill. 

American soft winters have been more 
freely offered on the basis of 35@37s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, 37s 6d, Dublin, and 
37s 94@38s, Londonderry, May seaboard 
shipment. The lower price of 35s is 
about in line with home millers’ quota- 
tions for prompt or near delivery. 

English millers have advanced their 
prices Is per sack, quoting about 36@ 
37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, but 
are not doing much business, being con- 
sidered too dear. 

Australian flours have been more dif- 
ficult to buy. 
out, and although efforts were made to 
do business for shipment it has been im- 
possible to secure any freight room. 
Bids of 32@33s, net, c.if., Belfast, for 
May seaboard shipment, were made, but 
it was impossible to obtain any flour for 
May shipment and the prices indicated 
were out of line. The only freight 
room available was via Liverpool, and 
for this 34s, net, c.i.f., was asked. 

Local oatmeal millers are mostly shut 
down for the remainder of the season, 
and are only selling from stock. Ameri- 
can and Canadian prices are quoted at 
about 40@4Is per 280 lbs, according to 
mark and quality, while home millers are 
asking 44@45s, net, c.i.f. Medium meal, 
both American and Canadian, is rather 
firmer at about 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 
Importers are asking a similar price for 
spot stuff, and anything on hand will 
be wanted before the new season opens. 

The market is very firm for all classes 
of bran. 


Spot lots are entirely sold 


Best broad white is £13 per 


ery early part of May, and most Eng- 
lish mills find demand equal to supply. 
Ordinary white, home made, best qual- 
ity, is still at £11, for, Belfast or 
Londonderry, and £11 10s, Dublin and 
other principal ports. 

Millers have no stock, and see no rea- 
son for reducing prices. Small red bran 
is in very short supply, as millers are 
mostly on white wheats, and they are 
able to make, as a consequence, fully 
£10 per ton for any quality they have. 
Cheap imported lots, principally Plate 
bran transshipped via Liverpool, have 
been realizing £9, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 
Merchants have been rather free buyers. 

Plate and all foreign pollards have 
jumped 10s per ton. Feedingstuffs have 
been in very strong demand, although 
there was no change in price. Indian 
meal is firmer at £11 15s per ton, f.o.r., 
Dublin, and Londonderry is making £11 
10s; but, despite the fact that Belfast 
is very short of corn, it is impossible 
to make over £11, f.o.r., at that port. 
Demand is good, and millers are able 
to supply requirements only by working 
full time. Flaked corn for cattle feed- 
ing in Belfast and the north is now 
quoted at £13 10s, but in Dublin and 
the south is ranges £14@15, delivered, 
bags included. Linseed cakes have shown 
an improved demand, although there is 
no advance in prices; in fact, values on 
spot are rather easier. Good prime im- 
ported cake is quoted at £10 10s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast; and £11, Dublin and 
Cork, and £11 10s, Londonderry, on 
spot and passage. Decorticated cotton 
cake is firm and home millers are getting 
£14 per ton, but in Dublin and the south 
they will not accept under £15. The 
only decorticated cotton meal obtainable 
is from resellers in Liverpool at £12 per 
ton, ex-quay, Belfast or Dublin. 


HOLLAND 

Amsterpam, April 27.— Immediately 
after the Easter holidays a better feel- 
ing was noticeable in this market, and 
there were some inquiries for flour for 
future shipment; these, however, did 
not lead to any business. 

As the dollar rate of exchange de- 
clined a little, it was thought that Unit- 
ed States millers would prove easier in 
their demands, particularly as the wheat 
market was lower, but offers remained 
at about the previous parity, while coun- 
ter bids were declined. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and as the home markets 
were easier, such business as was pos- 
sible, in face of these difficulties, was 
within: very narrow limits, and the ar- 
rivals, amounting to fully 60,000 bags, 
did not help to make importers feel par- 
ticularly anxious to give attention to 
more forward business. 

In addition, it is said that some of 
these recent imports have been left on 
importers’ hands and require to find a 
market, which is difficult at a remunera- 
tive price. As storage is costly, some 
holders prefer to dispose of arrivals at 
any price in preference to incurring ex- 
penses the making good of which re- 
mains problematical. 

Although the dollar rate was weaker 
during the past few days, it still shows 
a considerable advance as compared with 
six months ago, and the doubt whether 
the present high position of this foreign 
means of payment will be maintained 
much longer makes importers more cau- 
tious in buying on that basis. 

Most home mills held for the previous 
prices asked, but some were willing to 
allow a reduction for important parcels; 
however, the price may be set at 15.75 
florins per 100 kilos, or 220 lbs net. 


Against this the prices asked in the 


lowest instances for American flour for 
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early shipment were as follows: Kansas 
eae | wheat patent $6.10, equal to 16.35 
florins; same quality straight grade, 
15.50 florins; Manitoba patent 16.50 flor- 
ins, and straight grade 15.25 florins, 
which latter price is well in line, yet 
failed to attract buyers. 

Offals are still in fair demand for, al- 
though the weather is milder, the graz- 
ing fields are very backward, so that 
stabling is still general. With the 
present rains and higher temperature, 
the fields are doing so well that the cat- 
tle will be sent out before the middle of 
May. The price for bran for imme- 
diate delivery is 7.50 florins, and for de- 
livery after May 15, 6.75@7 florins, 
while for the summer months it is quoted 
still lower. 

Belgian flour, in consequence of the 
recent sharp rise in the franc, is offered 
in most cases above parity. Sales of this 
commodity have not been of much im- 
portance, and smaller than the normal 
turnover. 





THE LEVANT 


Pius, April 95.—The large distribut- 
ing centers of Greece have had a tre- 
mendous struggle for the past five 
months liquidating spot stocks of wheat 
and flour. Enormous quantities of both 
wheat and flour were imported by the 
open market, on top of which the gov- 
ernment bought 100,000 tons of wheat, 
believing that the open market could not 
import sufficient quantities to supply the 
demand. 

It can be safely said now, however, 
that the great period of depression has 
passed and that the market has a health- 
ier tone. About a month ago Canadian 
patents were sold 10 per cent below 
— of origin, but at present the mar- 

et pays $6.10@6.15, ex-warehouse, for 
this flour, and $5.35@5.40 for durums. 
These prices exist mainly on account of 
the sharp rise in the value of the 
drachma, which prevents local flour mill- 
ers competing as much as they might do 
when the exchange market is steady. 

There is some talk on the market now 
of lowering the flour tariff, because mill- 
ers do not follow the exchange as closely 
as importers do. The former raise their 
prices as soon as the drachma begins to 
fall, but do not lower them when the 
contrary takes place. In order to pre- 
vent the millers from obtaining excess 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


pee, there is possibility of a change 
eing made. 

In Macedonia and eastern Thrace 
there is a good demand for durums, and 
fair-sized quantities of this grade have 
been sold in that region. eretofore, 
these markets were supplied by Bul- 
garia, but owing to a proposed augmen- 
tation in the duty on Bulgarian flour 
they now have to get their flour from 
other sources. 

Constantinople is very quiet. Prac- 
tically no business is passing, and spot 
stocks are being liquidated with much 
difficulty. The Turkish duty on flour 
practically prohibits its importation. 

Alexandria has been overstocked with 
American and Canadian flour, but on 
account of the small quantities of Aus- 
tralian flour on the market there has 
been a slight improvement during the 
past 10 days in American flour. Prices 
range £14@£14 15s, ex-warehouse. 


SPAIN 

Barcetona, April 23.—Fine weather 
has succeeded the recent heavy rains and 
floods, and crop conditions for this 
time of the year are ideal. There is 
every prospect of a good wheat yield. 

No change has been recorded in the 
wheat market. In spite of Spain’s large 
crop in 1923, and the fact that there 
was a considerable surplus for export, 
prices continue abnormally high. The 
range last week was from 44.50 pesetas 
per 100 kilos for medium grades to 55 
pesetas for fancy white wheat (approxi- 
mately $1.60 and $2 per bu, respec- 
tively). ; 

By royal decree of June 10, 1922, im- 
portation of foreign wheat was prohib- 
ited, except under such extraordinary 
conditions as to all intents and purposes 
have brought about a total prohibition. 
This law states that if the average price 
for wheat for one month reaches 53 
pesetas per 100 kilos, the government 
shall issue orders allowing its importa- 
tion. Present prices are very near that 
point, owing to Spain’s high cost of 
production and the absence of foreign 
competition, and this encourages some 
of the coast millers to believe that the 
government will accede to the now cele- 
brated proposal of allowing imports of 
a limited quantity of foreign wheat to 
be milled for export. 

Supporters of the import project gen- 





erally are optimistic, but its numerous 
opponents express a vigorous contrary 
opinion. From the point of view of a 
neutral observer, however, it would seem 
that, because of the nearness of an- 
other good domestic wheat crop and be- 
cause of the fact that most of the mill- 
ing associations are opposed to importa- 
tion of foreign wheat under any circum- 
stance, there is very little chance of 
the proposal receiving government ap- 
proval. 
Feperico Montacup CasTeLLano. 





MONEY LENDING JOKER 
IN McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Representative Luce, of Massachusetts, 
Points Out One of the Measure’s Many 
Obscure and Dangerous Provisions 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A_ joker of no 
small size has been found in the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill by Representative 
Robert Luce, of Massachusetts. As a 
member of the committee on banking 
and currency for several years, he has 
been brought in touch with certain 
phases of the proposal that might easily 
escape general notice. As a matter of 
fact, that one to which he calls atten- 
tion has been wholly ignored. “So far 
as I have seen,” says Mr. Luce, “not a 
word has been printed about one of the 
most dangerous possibilities in this bill. 
The public has not been informed that 
it permits the new corporation to lend 
to individuals $200,000,000 of the tax- 
payer’s money, and as much of $1,000,- 
000,000 more as it can borrow. 

“This money is to be lent on ware- 
house receipts, which are certificates of 
the deposit of basic agricultural com- 
modities in warehouses. 

“The evidence of these loans, that is 
to say, the notes given by the owners, 
may then be sold, furnishing that much 
more capital to lend. 

“This is in practical effect the infla- 
tionary money plan brought forward by 
Henry Ford and Thomas A. Edison two 
years ago. They proposed that the gov- 
ernment should lend money on ware- 
house receipts. The money was to be 
printed as fast as needed. The McNary- 
Haugen programme differs only in that 
the printing of the money will be se- 
cured indirectly through bank discount- 
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ing that ends in the printing of more 


Federal Reserve notes. In either case, 
inflation of the currency is the result, 
all prices rise, debtors gain, creditors 
lose, the fiscal machinery of society is 
still further disturbed, and prosperity 
for all is longer postponed, : 

“The Ford-Edison plan is to be adopt- 
ed in the matter of furnishing the nec- 
essary warehouses, for the new corpora- 
tion is specifically empowered ‘to con- 
duct the business of furnishing storage 
facilities.’ 

“Ford and Edison, by the way, were 
safer and saner than the McNary- 
Haugen inventors. Ford and Edi:;on 
would lend only one half the value of 
the staples. The McNary-Haugen ill 
makes the limit three quarters. 

“Hitherto Congress has in times of 
peace deliberately and consistently re- 
fused to engage in the practice of le..d- 
ing the money of taxpayers to indi- 
viduals, save in such cases as those of 
districts stricken by drouth or ot.er 
calamity, where cash has been advan:ed 
to help the buying of seeds. Exp: ri- 
ence has shown that in such cases o ily 
about two thirds of the money lent is 
ever recovered. With security for lo. ns 
of course the result would not be so 
costly, but it has been felt that the d n- 

of serious loss would not disappx ir. 

“Furthermore, not yet has a major ty 
of any Congress believed that system: ‘ic 
money lending to individuals is a pro) er 
function of government. It is too ):a- 
ternalistic, too much like Bolshevi in. 
For this reason the agricultural cre: its 
act passed by the last Congress provii'ed 
carefully that the loans should be m: de 
only to banks or to co-operative a: :o- 
ciations. The individual loan was s!.ut 
out. 

“Hence perhaps the scheme so cleverly 
hidden in the McNary-Haugen | ill. 
Thousands of farmers who bought, wth 
borrowed money at inflated war prices, 
land in many cases capable of culti a- 
tion at a profit only under the abnori.al 
conditions of the war period, had ho) ed 
to borrow still more money. Ticir 
hopes were in vain. 

“Other thousands wanted to turn sp.-c- 
ulators and hold their crops agains’ a 
possible rise in the market. Now t'cy 
are to have their chance in respect of ‘he 
basic agricultural commodities as to 
which an emergency has been declard, 











THE MOERDIUK BRIDGE 


Many American millers who have visited Holland 
will remember — over this bridge en route to or 
e railroad from Rotterdam to 

Antwerp. For a number of years it was the largest 
It is a wonder of engineering skill, and 
if one considers the immensity of the water current, 
he will realize the difficulties encountered by the Dutch 
The total length of the bridge 
is 1,544 meters, and it has 15 spans of 100 meters 
of water over which it was built was 
the result of the great St. Elisabeth flood, which oc- 


from Belgium, on t 


in Europe. 


waterworks engineers. 


each. The bod 


curred on Nov. 18, 1421, dividin 
inces, Noord Brabant and Zuid Holland. 

The work of building the bridge was begun in May, 
1868, and finished in December, 1871, by the engineer- 
ing firm of D. & A. Volker, of Dordrecht and Slied- 
recht, at a total cost of 5,709,000 guilders, and it was 
officially opened for traffic on Jan. 1, 1872. 

On the south end of the structure is a turning 
bridge, which, when opened, gives two widths, of 16 
meters each, for traffic on the water, called Biesbosch. 
The total weight of the bridge is 6,660,000 kilograms, 
and that of the turning bridge 90,000 kilograms. 





the two Dutch prov- 


The foundation of the 13 piers is of concrete, r 
ing on 180 piles of 18 meters each, 14,500 cubic met 


of concrete being used for this purpose. 
the foundation, iron tubes were used, which were su 

to the bottom, and out of which the water was pump: 
by means of compressed air pumps, after which wor'- 
men were sent down to make preparations for tlie 
driving of the piles and the concrete work. After tie 
steel and iron work was finished, the bridge was giv! 
seven coats of paint, to protect it from the weather. 
For years it was ri 
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and this must be declared on all those 
specified, as prices now run. Under this 
bill the owner thereof, whether he be a 
producer or not, is to be financed for a 
year, with possible extension of another 
year. If he can put up 25 per cent mar- 
gin, the new corporation will put up the 
other 75-per cent on all wheat, flour, rice, 
corn, wool, or food products of cattle, 
sheep, or swine he can produce or buy. 
Cattle, sheep, and swine themselves are 
also in the bill for its other purposes, 
but of course cannot be stored in ware- 
houses. 

“Note, however, that cotton is not in 
the House bill. What will the cotton 
planter say when he finds he is left out 
in the cold? Why can’t he, too, get this 
good money aplenty on warehouse™ re- 
ceipts? Why should he not be helped to 
hold his cotton against better prices? 

“And how about oats, barley, beans, 
tobacco? 

“Why limit the speculating? 

“Perhaps the committee on agricul- 
ture will tell us. 

“If this sort of thing, government en- 
try into the pawn broking business, were 
the open and avowed purpose of the bill, 
its chances would vanish. Presumably 
it will be said that no such purpose is 
meint. But the paragraph, which could 
easily have been so drawn as to prevent 
such a result, is in fact so wide open that 
it is hard to believe such a result was 
not deliberately intended. 

“The language of the bill is indeed so 
broad that there is nothing to prevent 
far more serious abuse. 

“This $200,000,000 advanced by the 
taxpayers of the nation and the $1,000,- 
000,000 to be borrowed can be lent to 
individuals at 3, 2, 1 or even no per cent, 
until such time as the excess of the in- 
terest paid on the borrowings over that 
received from the lendings eats up the 
$200,000,000 of public capital. 

“The possibility is extreme, to be 
sure, but perhaps hardly safe to put at 
the command of those who think it wise 
to raise the cost of living for all the 
people of the United States by lowering 
it for, all the people of the rest of the 
civilized world.” 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





CONVEYOR FOR LINSEED 
CARGOES AT PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A modern con- 
veyor equipment for the economical han- 
dling of linseed cargoes has been in- 
stalled by the Bisbee Linseed Co, at 
Pier 100, South Wharves, Philadelphia 
Tidewater Terminal. An official of the 
company said the present equipment, 
which can be augmented, or replaced 
with equipment of other design, now 
has a capacity of 1,200 tons, but is cap- 
able of 1,500 tons daily. Storage tanks 
with a capacity of 250,000 bus have been 
erected both indoors and outdoors. The 
conveyor equipment is 400 feet long and 
consists of an endless screw, a number 
of bins from which the linseed is emptied 
from bags, a weighing machine and an 
elevator. 

Most of the linseed coming to Phila- 
delphia is shipped in bags. The bags 
are removed from the ship’s hold in the 
usual manner, but emptied into the 
bins, conveyed to a garner, then to the 
scales, and finally delivered to the stor- 
age bins in one operation. From the 
bins the seeds are passed to a cleaning 
apparatus before milling. After mill- 
ing, the oil is piped to tanks erected near 
the pier, these having a capacity of 
800,000 gallons. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





UNSUITABLE FREIGHT CARS 


_ The mere fact that a shipper under- 
takes to repair a defective freight car 
‘o make it suitable for transporting a 
shipment of grain, or other commodity, 
and fails properly to repair it, does not 
absolve the railway company from lia- 
bility for loss resulting from that com- 
pany’s primary fault in failing to pro- 
vide a suitable car. This is the substance 
of the conclusion reached by the Texas 
court of civil a Is in the case of 
Hunt vs. Fort Worth & Denver City 
Railway Co. (258 S.W. 953), involving 
intrastate shipments of grain, part of 
which was lost in transit through defec- 
tive condition of cars. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 
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SKENTLEBERRY’S DREAM 

“Skentleberry! Who is Skentleberry ?” 
was the question sy oy tongues of 
some of those in the New York flour 
trade who read in the local dailies recent- 
ly a printed statement of his to the effect 
that certain hidden influences had been 
at work to prevent disclosing preferen- 
tial contracts between these and certain 
other “interests” which would of neces- 
sity be uncovered if section 28 of the 
merchant marine act was to be applied. 

We haven’t the pleasure of the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Skentleberry, but a 
name so Dickenian would ordinarily have 
made us think that he was almost as fic- 
titious as Mrs. Gump’s friend, “Mrs. 
Harris,” vague hints of whom made her 
almost a real character. But the vague- 
ness of these hints are as nothing com- 
pared to Mr. Skentleberry’s knowledge of 
the flour business, as shown by his state- 
ment printed in the dailies: 

“A miller in Minnesota receives an 
order in the mail from Antwerp for 8,000 
tons of flour. The first thing that he does 
is to call up the local railroad station 
and say: ‘Sam, I have an order for 8,000 
tons of flour for Antwerp. Can you 
handle it? ‘Sure,’ says Sam, ‘send it 
along.” ‘But,’ replies the miller, ‘I am 
a patriotic citizen and I would like to 
have this flour sent on an American 
ship” ‘Well, you don’t want it to cost 
you more, do you?’ Sam asks. ‘No, but 
see what you can do,’ responds the miller. 

“Sam then calls up the general freight 
agent of the railroad in Chicago and in- 
forms him that 8,000 tons of flour is 
coming through, destination Antwerp. 
The general freight agent, in turn, gets 
in touch with three or four agents of for- 
eign steamship lines and asks for quota- 
tions. The lowest rate will probably de- 
pend on what steamers are available, and 
the actual route of the flour may be 
through almost any port on the North 
Atlantic seaboard.” 

It may be, perhaps, that his compositor 
has been a bit too profligate in the use 
of ciphers and what Mr. Skentleberry 
really said was eight tons, not 8,000, but 
if correctly reported we are sure that any 
miller receiving an order in the mail for 
8,000 tons of flour to be shipped to Ant- 
werp or any other foreign port, after 
coming out of the hospital as a result 
of the shock and after asking the usual 
stereotyped question, “Where am I?” 
would rush off and charter the Leviathan 
or some other large steamer to carry 
the shipment to its destination. 

Quack. 


* *# 


A SALES ARGUMENT 


Whisper to your “bearish” babies, 
That the “bulls” have got the rabies 
And the wheat is full of weevil in the 
bins; 
That the hookworms and the lizards 
Have attacked the farmers’ gizzards; 
Congress may investigate the “Grist 
of Grins.” 
A.W, &. 


* _ 
WHEN IT’S YELLOW IN THE CUP 


We scorn the dandelion, 
A humble, yellow flower; 
And yet, when properly approached 
And educated, trained and coached, 
It has tremendous power. 
—Tripoli Tattler. 


* * 


A writer in a contemporary quotes the 
old French proverb to the effect that 
one must suffer in order to be beautiful. 
This draws attention to the number of 
persons who seem to have lived a 
charmed life. —Punch. 


Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—LIVE YOUNG MAN, EXPERI- 
enced in mill accounting and traffic, by a 


1,000-bbl Nebraska mill, located on Bur-. 


lington and Union Pacific. Address 976, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—A SALES MANAGER WHO IS 
also familiar with all mill office detail; we 
also want a travelling representative for 
central Illinois who is well acquainted with 
that trade. Address The Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 
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AS MILLER IN MILLS FROM 100 TO 300 
bbls, or second in larger, or warehouse 
foreman with large flour or feed mill; 
desire nothing but steady position. Write 
or wire 1918, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


LATIN AMERICAN EXPORT SALES MAN- 
ager, personally acquainted with principal 
buyers in all important markets in these 
countries, is open for new connection; is 
now employed, but desires to make change 
for personal reasons; has demonstrated 
ability to get and keep business and for 
right mill can develop very satisfactory 
Latin American trade. Address 1886, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A 160-BBL MILL 
or larger by a man of lifelong experience 
in all branches of milling; also a good 
millwright; can keep mill in the best of 
repair and guarantee the best of results; 
have very good references as to my ability 
and character; would prefer Northwest; 
in answering, state capacity of mill and 
salary you are willing to pay. Address 
1912, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


SALESMAN PAST 40, WITH EXPERIENCE 
and ability to obtain business, wants con- 
nection with northwestern or southwestern 
mill for New England states, including 
Boston; 10 years’ acquaintance with bak- 
ers and jobbers; having practical bakeshop 
experience, can handle bakers success- 
fully; over four years was connected with 
one of the largest northwestern flour mills 
of Minneapolis; am married; prefer 
straight salary or salary and commission; 
satisfactory reference, Address 1930, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—FIRST CLASS MIXED FEED 
salesman with experience in eastern Wis- 
consin territory, to sell established high 
grade line; can also use man of same type 
for lower Michigan;. we ‘have excellent 
propositions for men who can get the 
business. Address 1917, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
would like to connect with good mill; 
preferably New England territory. Ad- 
dress 1922, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AS SALESMAN WITH MILL REQUIRING 
high grade representation in Atlantic sea- 
board states; first class references. Ad- 
dress L, care Northwestern Miller, 23 Bea- 
ver Street, New York City. 





AS SALESMAN WITH MILL REQUIRING 
high grade representation in Michigan; 18 
years’ successful flour selling experience; 
first class references. Address 1895, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in 500-bbl or larger mill; understand mill- 
ing hard and soft wheat, rye and corn; 
best of references. Address 1934, care 
Northwestern Milles, Minneapolis. 





AS SALESMAN WITH RELIABLE MILL; 
five years’ experience; good acquaintance 
with jobbing trade and bakers throughout 
New England; best references. Address 
N. E., care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St, New York City. 


YOUNG MAN, 21 YEARS OLD, MILLER BY 
trade, would like to get work in United 
States; is willing to work to pay back 
amount advanced for ticket. Write Ger- 
man to Friedrich Schultheis, Schriesheim 
by Heidelberg, Baden, Germany. 


COMPETENT, EXPERIENCED GRAIN 
man desires position as manager grain de- 
partment with reliable mill; has special- 
ized in milling wheats; present employed; 
references furnished. Address 1929, care 
Northwestern Milier, Minneapolis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES—CONNECTION 
with good reliable mill making flour suit- 
able for baking and jobbing trade in this 
section; at present employed, but expect to 
make a change shortly; very best of refer- 
ences will be given. Address 1911, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A CHEMIST WITH NINE YEARS’ EX- 
perience wishes to correspond with reliable 
mill; capable in adjusting, assisting and 
demonstrating to baker, big or small shop; 
willing to demonstrate my capacity along 
this line. Address 1900, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
would like position; acquainted in Indiana, 
southern Ohio and western Pennsylvania; 
have good bakers’ trade; single; can give 
references or bond; small salary and com- 
mission. Address 977, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND FEED 
salesman, married, Christian, open for 
proposition covering Connecticut or west- 
ern New England; direct mill connection 
desired; prefer mill grinding both wheat 
and rye; if you are milling a high grade 
uniform flour and want first class repre- 
sentation in this section write “‘A,”’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St, New 
York City. 

















SALESMAN OR CORRESPONDENCE DESK 
by married man, 32 years old, having 12 
years’ experience in milling business; two 
years district sales manager large south- 
western milling organization, two years 
sales manager 700-bb! plant, six years gen- 
eral road work, past three years working 
the Ohio territory, in which capacity now 
employed; reliable miller seeking the serv- 
ices of a competent salesman, sales man- 
ager or an assistant to divide his time 
between handling correspondence in the 
office and calling on the trade in the field. 
Address 1928, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








A MILLER OF HEALTH CEREAL AND 
flour, controlling patent and remarkable 
trademark, having a plant that can prof- 
itably produce $200,000 annually, wishes to 
interest an out-of-town mill; market 
established; unusual business proposition; 
a new outlet for your mill; investigate. 
Address 1927, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





Live Brokerage Concern 
Wanted 

By eastern spring wheat mill 
making high uniform grades of 
flour at competitive prices in 
New England: Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Connecticut 
east of the river. Liberal com- 
missions, real co-operation. 
Address 1931, care The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








FOR SALE CHEAP 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
Completely equipped with CLEANERS and 
CORN DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. 
Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. 
G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








Self-Rising Flour 


VICTOR 


PHOSPHATE 


Victor Chemical Works 
New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 











1600 East Lake Street 





NORTHWESTERN MILLING EQUIPMENT CO. 


Flour and Feed Mill Equipment 
Equipment Bought and Sold 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Design and Construction 
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The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly publish the ite of irresponsib! 
Insurance Companies. So far as it knows the following companies 
are thoroughly reliable. 














Safe to handle? 
Of course! -_ 
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No Harm to Your Flour and Grain, 


































































Econom y in the Long Run, Were the two largest contributing causes of fire in 
with Liquid H C N Fumigation flour mills and grain elevators in 1923. 
The scientific application of Liquid H C N has The insurance saving pays for protection against both. 
reduced flour and grain fumigation to a minimum A metal roofed, iron cladded plant properly grounded er 
of effort and economy. Nobody enters buildings oor almost certain protection against both, and takes letters 
Fa the lowest insurance rate. f th 
under treatment or during ventilation, for the gas of th 
is pumped in from exterior tanks. Our records show no losses from lightning on plants answer 
having standard lightning protection either by light- 
H CN gas destroys all flour and grain pests, and ning rods or grounded metal roof and sides. aphee 
sterilizes the eggs, with absolutely no effect on the Write your insurance company or this office for stand- i { 
color, texture or flavor of flour or grain. ards and estimates of insurance saving. 7. 
We 
Fumigating economy, with Liquid H CN, is made ‘i re re 
possible through means of an inexpensive piping Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau i> the 
system installed according to plans furnished free, 230 East Ohio Street - CHICAGO, ILL. not. le 
using your own laborers. Representing MILL MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES th 7 
Write for our booklet, “Liquid H CN ine: cas 
for Results in Fumigation” thi. ho 
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BREAD VARIETY VERSUS STANDARDIZATION 


EPLIES to the inquiry regarding 
the possibility of increasing bread 
consumption through a greater 
variety in the production of com- 
mercial bakeries showed wide 

divergencies of opinion. The excerpts from 

letters here published indicate both the scope 
of the inquiry and the reasoning underlying the 
answers thereto. 
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CARL L. ALSBERG AND ALONZO E. 
AYLOR, FOOD RESEARCH INSTI- 
‘UTE, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
‘ALIFORNIA: 

\Ye are of the opinion that enlarging the 
varity of breads would produce some increase 
in {ne total bread consumption, but no very 
not. »le one. It is quite possible that it might 
be «reat enough to justify the policy. How- 
ever, if the object is to cause a very material 
inc:case in bread consumption, we believe that 
thi. hope is doomed to disappointment. Bread 
in the American dietary represents. something 
like 25 or 30 per cent of the total calorie in- 





THE INQUIRY 


T IS sometimes urged that if the baking industry would 

place more emphasis, both in production and publicity, upon 
variety of breads instead of the standardized loaf, the result 
would be an increase in bread consumption as a whole. 

The argument advanced is not new. It is somewhat to 
the effect that what cracker bakers have done through pro- 
duction of a great variety of attractive forms of biscuits 
instead of the old standardized form of cracker might be 
accomplished in other commercial baking through promoting 
the use of many forms of rolls and small pan breads, so that 
bread would not be merely a loaf, but a varied food in many 
attractive forms. 

Some one puts it that, if only plain boiled potatoes were 
eaten, few potatoes would be consumed, but that because of 
the variety in which they are cooked they form a part of 
every meal. 

The Northwestern Miller has invited the views of a few men 
prominent in the industry, in order to present the possible 
advantages of the plan as well as such practical difficulties as 
may suggest themselves. 


take. If it is the plan to raise this intake 
materially so as to approach the French dietary, 





meet the need of his customers as to richness, 
quality, size and appearance. And then he 
should add variety with a whole wheat loaf, a 
raisin loaf, a rye loaf and, as a seasonal varia- 
tion, a special loaf with which to hold the in- 
terest of whimsical customers. On occasion a 
competitive loaf might be made, not as a staple 
item, but in order to give relative value to his 
standard and profitably priced loaf. Such a 
loaf will not increase bread consumption, but 
it does offer a means by which to educate the 
public away from the idea that “bread is 
bread.” 

I do not believe it is advisable to make 
each of his standard varieties in several sizes. 
I think bread consumption can be increased 
by baking one size, a pound and a half loaf. 
The pound loaf usually displaces the demand 
for a pound and a half loaf, and so tends to 
reduce bread consumption. Nor do I agree 
with the baker who upsets shop practice, or 
ties up capital in equipment in order that he 
may meet the demand of his customer for 
special sizes and types of bread. Custom made 
bread, like custom made shoes, should sell for 
distinctly higher prices. 








in which bread represents some 50 per cent 
or thereabouts of the calories, we are confident that 
the plan will fail. 

Wherever bread is the central part of the diet, it 
is consumed in the simplest standard form, usually 
even without a spread. In America bread is to a large 
extent a vehicle for a spread, such as butter. Paren- 
thetically it may be stated that our habit of invariably 
spreading butter on bread tends of itself to reduce 
bread consumption, since the caloric value of butter 
fat is very high. 

We know of no staple food that forms one of the 
mainstays of the diet which is consumed by any 
people in a fancy and varied form. It may be per- 
fectly true, as you suggest in your letter, that if only 
plain boiled potatoes were eaten, few potatoes would 
be consumed,—in America. It is not true in those 
countries in which potatoes form one’of the main 
staples of the diet,—Ireland, Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries. 

We believe that, so long as the American standard 
of living remains as high as it is, it will be exceedingly 
difficult to increase bread consumption very materially. 
Foods are not like ordinary merchandise. Our con- 
sumption of food is limited. If it were not auto- 
matically limited for most of us by our appetites, we 
would be travelling the road to obesity. Therefore 
the increase of consumption of one article of food 
necessarily involves decrease in another article. 

If in the American dietary the consumption of bread 
were to be increased, some other food would have to 
be reduced. It is hard to see what other food the 
American family would be willing to reduce in order 
that it might eat more bread, unless it were driven to 
it by the necessity of saving. Therefore, as long as 
the American standard of living remains where it is, 
we see little prospect of increasing materially the 
consumption of bread. It may be increased somewhat 
by making varied bread, but not notably. 


H. E. BARNARD, SECRETARY AMERICAN 
BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION: 


It will be a real occasion when I have the oppor- 
tunity to read your symposium on “Variety Production 
and Its Influence on Bread Consumption.” 


ee et 
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I must confess I don’t know enough about it to 
give you a logical argument, either for or against the 
proposition. However, in an address before the four- 
teenth annual conference of Weights and Measures Offi- 
cials I voiced the opinion of the efficiency engineer. 

As to whether or not breads can be standardized 
like automobile tires, I hope your inquiry will deter- 
mine. I don’t know. I do know that I visited the 
General Baking Co.’s plant in Providence a year ago 
and found it running to capacity on one item, Bond 
Bread in two sizes, and that 90 per cent of the pro- 
duction was on one size alone. That should, when 
studied in relation to the success of the General Baking 
Co., give you the answer. 

But I have before me two reports of bakery condi- 
tions in England and Scotland which show that bakers 
over there make money while selling bread at no profit 
at all, because of the long profit on special items. 
And that’s another answer. 

How can we hope to find any solution which will 
fit, even as approximately as a ready-made suit in a 
Jewish clothing house, the infinite variety of conditions 
which bakers must face? I know a house to house 
baker whose delicious rolls gain him customers for 
bread, and a wholesale baker who thinks he has a 
profitable restaurant business which he has built up 
by catering to the whims of every restaurant pro- 
prietor who wants a special loaf. 

I know many bakers who think their special loaves 
are responsible for their fame and fortune. One of 
these loaves is a split top pound and a half unit, 
another is a twin loaf, another is baked four in a pan, 
another ig made with a soft crust, another with a crisp 
crust, another is shortened with butter, another con- 
tains potato flour. I have no doubt any one of these 
loaves, properly made, baked and sold, could be 
exchanged for any other. But do you think the baker 
would agree with me? And do you think any baker 
could increase his sales by collecting half a dozen 
successful formulas and baking all of them? 

If my opinion is worth anything,—and it isn’t unless 
it be that I have no prejudices, because I have never 
had to explain why my pet loaf was a flivver,—it is 
that the wholesale bread baker should develop his 
business around one type of loaf, designed to best 


There is, however, a real opportunity to 
build business with special items which, because of 
their character, must be made at the bench. The hot 
biscuit habit of most southern homes cannot be broken 
with the bakers’ bread. It will give way, and in at 
least one instance is doing so, before the appeal of 
well-made yeast dough rolls distributed hot to the 
grocer and passed on still warm to the home. One 
of the most valuable features of this business is not 
the profit on the rolls, but the introduction into the 
home of an acceptable baker’s product which puts the 
oven of the cook stove out of commission and makes 
home baking a task to be avoided instead of an 
inevitable burden. 

And there you are—bread standardized as to size 
and type, but with sufficient departure from the rule 
to meet the vagaries of food faddists and so to wean 
their confidence and support, and a variety of bench 
made items with which to fill the wants of food shop- 
pers and lend zest to the salesman’s work. 


* * 
DANIEL P. WOOLLEY, VICE PRESIDENT THE 
FLEISCHMANN CO., NEW YORK: 


About a year ago I was talking with a young 
American who has had a bakery in France for a good 
many years. In discussing bread consumption, etc., 
he made the statement that he considered it remark- 
able that the people of the United States could eat as 
much bread as they were consuming. 

I, of course, had given him the figures on bread 
consumption that we always use,—basing the per capita 
consumption on the amount of flour used,—which shows 
that the American consumption is far behind that of 
France. 

He called attention to the fact that the average 
loaf of bread in this country has about 20 per cent 
of other things in it than flour, while the French loaf, 
at the outside, did not contain more than 5 per cent. 

Your mention of potatoes brings up the question 
of what the potato consumption in Ireland would be 
if you suddenly forced the Irish people to eat potatoes 
au gratin rather than eating them as they have done 
for centuries as a background or carbohydrate food. 
The same would apply to rice pudding in the Orient. 

In the United States, the first baker who made a 
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Safe to handle? 
Of course! 








No Harm to Your Flour and Grain, 
Economy in the Long Run, 
with Liquid H C N Fumigation 


The scientific application of Liquid H C N has 
reduced flour and grain fumigation to a minimum 
of effort and economy. Nobody enters buildings 
under treatment or during ventilation, for the gas 


is pumped in from exterior tanks. 


H CN gas destroys all flour and grain pests, and 
sterilizes the eggs, with absolutely no effect on the 
color, texture or flavor of flour or grain. 


Fumigating economy, with Liquid H CN, is made 
possible through means of an inexpensive piping 
system installed according to plans furnished free, 
using your own laborers. 


Write for our booklet, ‘‘Liquid H C N 
for Results in Fumigation” 
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) FOMIGATOR'S 
CHEMICAL CO. 


511 Fifth Ave. NewYork 
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Announcement Paper Flour Sacks 





S. GEORGE COMPANY 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES, 


of ir sibl 





The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly publish the t p 
Insurance Companies. So far as it knows the following companies 


are thoroughly reliable. 





Locomotive Sparks 
and Lightning 


Were the two largest contributing causes of fire in 
flour mills and grain elevators in 1923. 


The insurance saving pays for protection against both. 
A metal roofed, iron cladded plant properly grounded 


gives almost certain protection against both, and takes 
the lowest insurance rate. 


Our records show no losses from lightning on plants 
having standard lightning protection either by light- 
ning rods or grounded metal roof and sides. 


Write your insurance company or this office for stand- 
ards and estimates of insurance saving. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Representing MILL MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS 
TheSeaInsuranceCo., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
U. S. Branch Assets 
Capital Deposited in U.S 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.... 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 





$2,922,372 
200,000 
883,109 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 














We: SPECIALIZE 
in obtaining ar- 
tistic portraiture in the 
home and we commend 
to your consideration the 
suggestion that we come 
to your home for your 
next portrait. 


Lee Brothers 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


W.S.NOTT 
(egey 1-7-4. bd 


MILL SUPPLIES 
L argest Western Mankfacturers of : 


LEATHER 
BELTING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


$23 Nicollet Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 











We Specialize in Economical 
Automobile Insurance 





Phelps-Eastman Company 


122 So. 6th St., Cor. of 2nd Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











BUREAU OF ENGRAVING 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Three-Color 
Process Plates 


Designers, Engravers, Makers of Printing Plates in one or more colors 
a Specialty 


One of the large Engraving Houses of the United States 
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TWIN CITY 
ENGRAVING 


305 
SOUTH 
FIFTH ST... 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA 
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FLOUR, FEED and (Soon 
GRAIN ANALYSES 


You want reliable, prompt, readily under- 
stood, unbiased reports. 


Let us prove to you that Howard Reports are the best 
and most valuable obtainable. 
Our 38 years’ experience with millers’ and bakers’ problems 


means money for you. We originated and popularized prac- 
tical comparative reports on grain, flour, etc. 


Ask for rates or sample copies of reports on the products you 
are interested in. 


THE HOWARD WHEAT & FLOUR TESTING LABORATORY 
Established 1886 Drawer 1, Commerce Station Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















